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HIS is a geography for beginners. The book has, therefore, been divided into two parts, 

entitled, respectively, “Home Geography” and “World Relations and the Continents.” 

In the Home Geography the endeavor has been to write a text that could be readily made 

personal to every child in the country; a home geography in fact as well as in name. For this 

reason the point of departure has been the child in his home, and the subjects taken up succes- 
sively are those that require a broader and more impersonal point of view. 

In Part I. the purpose has been to show the relation of the individual pupil to all parts 
of his own country, and thereby to emphasize the interdependence of people commercially 
and industrially. Any treatment of Home Geography must be general in order to make it 
true for all children in all localities. In the suggestive questions, however, an effort has been 
made to localize the Home Geography for the individual pupil. He is asked to study his 
own environment and to explain its geography by the universal facts presented in the text. 

Part II. opens with a treatment of those factors that must be understood by the pupil in order 
that he may appreciate his relation to the world as a whole. ‘The interdependence of nations is 
here brought out. The last part is devoted to the several continents, and shows the reasons, so 
far as is possible within the limits of an elementary book, for the supremacy of certain industries 
in certain places. 

By continually bringing out the relation between occupation and the manner of life and 
climate and the physical features, the physical side of geography has been given due attention 
for beginning pupils. The constant reference of effects to causes emphasizes the causal relation, 
though it may not be possible to go into a complete explanation of causes in a primary book, 

As the physical features are shown to be of great importance in each section of the world, the 
pupils ought to be ready and expectant for a fuller and more causal treatment of the physical 
iactors as such in the larger book. There the point of departure will be from the physical side, 
from causes to consequences, as in this book it is from consequences to causes. In other words, 
the aim of the writer has been constantly to develop a need in the pupil's mind for the next topic 
to be taken up, so that there will be no arbitrary jump from topic to topic or from book to book. 
It is only by developing such an order of treatment that we can secure a unity and a mutual 
dependence of the several years of geography work in the elementary school. Each year’s work 
ought to be as natural and necessary an outgrowth of the preceding year’s work as one lesson is 
of its predecessor. Such a natural advance means a logical advance, and that means the best 
emphasis of the causal notion. It is on these lines that this book has been constructed. 

Special Features. Some topics have been omitted that tradition and conservatism have 
hitherto included in primary geographies. Some of these will appear in their logical position in 
the larger book, and some will not be included, as they are not geographical. It is not possible 
to omit all facts and topics that are not earth-determined or earth-influenced, but this should be 
the aim if the subject of geography is ever to be accepted as a disciplinary subject on a par with 
mathematics or history. 

““. topic Government is included only in so far as it is a geographical factor; that is, the 

~ government rather than the form is brought out. Latitude and longitude are not 

-uwed in this book, though the use of latitude and longitude lines in telling direction is included, 

Statistics have not been given to any great extent for the reason that most statistics have no 
permanent value as facts to be >emor’ »As showing relative conditions in a general way 
they are of great value, but it . .at staticties are not as usable in an elementary as in 
an advanced geography. 

It will be noted that zones have not been mentu:ned ar* that heat belts take their place. 

Neither zones nor heat belts can be fully developed in primary grades; each must be taught 
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more or less dogmatically. As zones are essentially climatic belts, and as it is a knowledge 
of climatic conditions that is needed in primary work, the term heat belt is used as being more 
easily understood and decidedly more helpful and important. 

Japs. The attention of geographers and geography teachers is especially invited to the 
large number and the excellence of the maps, all of which have been made expressly for these 
geographies. Each continent and the United States is represented by three maps, a relief map 
to give a bird's-eye view of the contour, a physical map showing, in accordance with the 
international color scheme, the land heights and water depths, and a folitical map giving the 
latest information in regard to boundaries and other varying points. For the first time in a 
school geography water depths are shown on all maps. 

The drawings for the maps have passed under the critical eye of Dr. J. Paul Goode, Assistant 
Professor of Geography in the University of Chicago, an expert in cartography. 

Lreper Names. For the spelling of all proper names in the United States and dependencies, 
the decisions of the United States Board on Geographic Names have been followed, both on the 
maps and in the text. In the case of all other proper names the rulings of the Royal Geograph- 
ical society, London, have been followed. The abbreviations used for the several states of the 
Union are those that have been adopted by the United States Post Office Department. 

lilustrations. The illustrations have been chosen for their teaching and illustrative value, 
and not as mere pictures. It is hoped that they will be studicd equally with the text. The 
illustrations are largely selected from private collections, and thanks are due the followin: 
Miss Ida E. Robbins, Miss Mary E. Calhoun, Miss Caroline W. Hotchkiss, and Miss Mildred 
Batchelder, all of Teachers College, New York City; Mrs. E. P. Telford, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
William Bayliss, Cedar Rapids, lowa; James B. Carrington, New York City; Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York City; The Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; The Detroit Photo- 
grapuie Company, Detroit, Mich.; N. L. Stebbins, Boston, Mass.; William H. Rau, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and “The Outlook,” New York City. — 

The thanks of the author are due his colleague, Miss Clara B. Kirchwey, who has given 
especial attention to the procuring of illustrations and who has prepared the Aids for Teachers 
and the Sugyvestions for Collateral Reading. 

Critics. In the preparation of this book the author has had the critical assistance of Dr. 
J. Paul Goode, Assistant Professor of Geography in the University of Chicago, and Miss Ellen C. 
Semple, Louisviile, Ky., author of “ American History and its Geographic Conditions.” Doctor 
Goode, as an authority on cartography and economic geography, and Miss Semple, as an author 
and a student of anthropogeography, and both as successful teachers, have been able to give very 
valuable help. : 

Each book has also had the criticism of two or more special critics who are successful 
teachers in the grades to which the book pertains. The special critics for the first book are 
Miss Amy Schiissler, principal of the Speyer School of Teachers College, and Miss Anna J. 
Stone, principal of Grammar School No. 10, Binghamton, N. Y. Both of these teachers have 


to do with pupils whose elementary training has not been of the best, and hence have been able 


to criticise the general adaptability of the text with especial accuracy. 

All the critics have been painstaking and their suggestions have been most i 2lpful and 
to the point. Special thanks are also due Miss Zonia Baber, of the School of Education, the 
University of Chicago; Miss Elizabeth Smith, of the Chicago Not school, and Superintendent 
C. N. Kendall, Judianapolis, Ind. . : 

Suggestions and detailed criticisms will 4e-welcomed by ce wschor. 

woe, RICHARD E. DODGE. 
Teachers “Collage: Cnimbia Universit;=New York City, October, I90}. 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY 


lL WHATIS A HOME? ones all the year. Every country boy knows 
the homes of certain birds. He probably 
What Home Means. Every child who has watched them build the homes and seen 


goes to school spends his days partly in the way they live and the way the old birds 


school, partly in playing or working, and | feed the young birds and teach them to fly. 
partly, as he would say, at home. At home YZ 


he eats, sleeps, plays perhaps with his 
brothers and sisters, and gets the clothes 
that keep him warm and dry. Here also 
he is cared for when sick. 

Thus, home to most children means 
food, clothing, shelter, love, and a good 
time, and is the one place they like best. 

Homes of Birds and Ani- 
mals. People are not the only 
dwellersin homes, however, for 
the small birds and the wild 
animals have homes, but they 
do not always live in the same 


Some birds, like the robins, 
the blackbirds (see Fig. 1), and 
the swallows, come back: year 
after year and build their nests 
in the same tree, or barn cor- 
ner, or black, sooty chimney. 
Until the young birds are able 
to fly and know ‘how to look 
Fic.1. Black- Out for danger, he nest ts their 

birds at home. (See Fig. 2.) Here they 


yen ‘esa are fed and cared for by the 
4 father and mother birds just as children 
; a fed and cared for in their homes. 
F Oe NE, OR. ae ye ~The twig and mud shelters which the 
Fic. 2. A bird home before the young are hatched. Notice muskrets or beavers build, and the holes: re ae 


the covering of twigs and leaves to conceal the CLES. 


of the prairie dogs (st “Fig. 3) and d other 
[7] cots 


Fic. 4. 


Al deserted farmhouse. This is not a home 
because there are no people living in it. 
animals that burrow in the ground, are 
homes to them for the same reason that our 
houses are homes to us. 

No matter to what country we go we 
shall find people living in homes. So, if we 
can find out why we live in homes, and what 
we do there, we shall be better able to under- 
stand other people who do many things that 
seem strange to us now, but who are busy 
earning a living in different ways. 

Kinds of Homes. An old deserted farm- 
house, such as one often sees in the country, 
is not a home. (See Fig. 4.) Neither is an 
empty city house or a vacant apartment a 
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A typical village house ti which a family ts 
living. Thisisa true hone. 

home. But they would become homes if 

somebody moved into them. 

People are, therefore, a necessary part of 
every home, and a house is only a place for 
a family to live in and to make into a home. 
(See Figs. 5, 6, 243, 294, 306, and 303.) 

Everybody lives in some kind of a howse,to 
shelter him from the rain, the snow, the co]d, 
and the heat. All houses, however, are not 
like the wood or brick houses that we know, 
because some people cannot get wood or 
bricks, and so have to use something else. 

For example, some of the /vdians of our 
own country live in houses made of cloth, or 
skins, or bark, or some- 
times of earth and stones. 
(See Figs. 7 and 8.) Yet 
this house is the Indian's 
home. When the house 
is movable he carries it 
about with him fronr 
place to place. 
occss in Far-..way 
ntries.” Some people 
~make their homes in 

holes dug in the ground, 
and in the coldest parts 
of the world the houses 
~| are often built of snow 
Z ==} andice. We should think 
such homes very simple 


Rie 


and rough, but the peo- 
ple who live in them are 
happy and far more com- 
fortable than would seem 
possible to us. 

These are only a few of 
the many kinds of houses 
that are used as homes in 
the far-away countries of 
which we shalllearnmore | 
by and by. (See Figs. 120, 

257, 322, 336, 353, and 371.) 

In some of the homes 
we could visit we should 
find the children dressed 
in clothes that would 
look very strange and 
uncomfortable to us. 
The children would be 


playing strange games, Fic. 7. 


and talking a language 
we could not understand. 


sleepin 
care of themselves. 


Suggestions for Review 


(1) Name as many things as you can that 


you do at home. (2) Describe any 
animal homes you have seen. (3) 
Watch some birds building a nest 
in the spring and tell all you can 
about what they do. (4) Collect 
some o/d birds’ nests if you can and 
describe them. (5) Describe some 
homes that you have read about. 
(6) Collect pictures of different 
kinds of homes. 
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Vilalta ., wceue aay In 
some places it is a long “ivay 


cam) 


from one house or home to .se * 


next, but usually several families 
live near together. =: 

If there are only a few houses 
in a place, we call it a small ziz- 


They would all, 
however, be living in homes and be eating, 
g, playing, and learning how to take 


GROUPS OF HOMES 


A house made of ames —an Indian 


home. 
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lage or hamlet, Jf there 
are many grouped to- 
gether, it is a town. If 
there are many hundreds 
of houses close together 
in a small area, it is a 
large town or ¢/¢y. 

In the United States 
about one-third of all the 
people live in large towns 
or cities. 

How Cities Begin, 
In a small village the 
homes are often grouped 
about four corners where 
two roads cross. (See 
Fig. 9.) People travel- 
ing along either road 
have to pass by the four 
corners, and so twice as 
many people pass this 


point as go along either road. Thus the 
four corners can be easily reached by many 
people and is a convenient place for a store, 


a blacksmith shop, a schoolhouse, a church, 
a post office, or for any other building that 


A house BE 7H drach, showing the pom work of hes. 
The brush ts laid on the side teward the sun. ree 


many people need to use. 


fe) 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Such a village may be the beginning of a 
large town; in fact, many of the large towns 
and cities of the United States have grown 
from small villages at cross-roads corners. 

Reasons Why People Live in Cities. As 
we walk or drive along any of the roads lead- 
ing from such a village, we find the houses 
farther and farther apart and more land 
about each house. The house is usually near 
the road, but the land belonging to it extends 


Fic. 9. A cross-roads or “' four corners" 

with homes grouped about it. 
far back from the road. In villages 
we nearly always find that every 
house has a small lawn in front 
(see Figs. 5 and 10) and a vegeta- 
ble or flower garden behind. 

In large cities there are fre- | 
quently so many people living | 
on a small piece of land that 
there is no room for a garden 
or lawn, although there is usually a small 
back yard to each house. 

In some cities many of the houses are 
different from those in villages or in the 
country, being built to hold many families. 
One house may be four or five or more 
stories high, and may contain many families 


Fic. 10. 


living on a piece of ground that would | order not to 143 
seem small for one family in the country. oS heir te ae 


(See Fig. 11.) Inthe same way the business’ 
blocks are built in stories so that, bundy 


of people can use one buildire. 


A broad street in a town. 


tt ts more convenient to be near the stores, the 
schools, and the post office, and because they 
can do business with one another more easily than 
they could if they lived far apart. 


Suggestions for Review 

(1) Do you live in a village, town, or city? 
(2) How do you know this? (3) Mention all the 
buildings near your home that are used by 
many families. (4) Are these buildings close 
together or are they scattered? (5) Are 
the buildings in the center of the town 
you know best higher or lower than those 
on the edges of the town? (6) How 
high a building have you seen? (7) How 
many people lived or worked in it? (8) 
If you were going to start a store in 
the country where should you want it 
placed? (9) Mention some things you 
have seen growing in a garden of in a 


This town has grown from a 
hamlet at & cross-roads. 


city yard. (10) What is the chief reason for 
the existence of your town or village? 


il, STREET, VD ROADS 


The Need of - Feisdm.need to 
travel quickly fromimne placeir hoother, in 


<2 any time in carrying on ~ 
i So the houses in most places 
arranged along a street or road which 


connects them.. In large villages or towns, 
where all the land must be used, the houses 
= live close together, as a rule, iar | are on streets that cross one another, so as to 


STREETS AND ROADS 


leave squares with streets on all sides. (Sce 
Figs. 12 and 35.) In such cases the streets 
are named and the houses numbered, and it 
is easy to tell where a person lives. 

In a newly settled country where the 
homes are far apart and where there are 
few people to travel from house to house, 
there are no broad roads or streets. Instead 
there are narrow paths or ¢raz/s, sometimes 
only wide enough for a man on foot or on 
horseback. 

The Roads of Animals. Before the white 
people came to our country it was occupied 
only by the animals and Indians. Animals 
need roads or paths to get from place to 
place as much as men do, for they usually 
get their food in one place and their water 
in another. (See Figs. 13 and 14.) 

In some cities the streets that people 
now travel over were once only paths made 
by cows going back and forth to pasture 
when the city was a small town or village. 


Fic.11. A fall city building in which many people 
have their homes. 


A plan of the streets, blocks, and squares tit the 
center of a city. 

The herds of buffaloes that formerly 
lived in great numbers in the central part 
of the United States made such deep paths 
or trails as they traveled back and forth 
that the trails can be seen now, many years 
afterward. (See Fig. 14.) 

The paths that lead from an ant’s nest or 
from the hole of a groundhog or woodchuck, 
which may be seen by almost any country 
boy, are roads to the animals that made 
them, and are used just as men’s roads are. 

Branching Roads. Such paths branch 
a short distance from the home, because not 
all of the animals want to go to the same 
place for food. 

In large towns, as we have seen, most of 
the streets are arranged in squares, because 
all of the land can be used for houses if the 
streets are laid out on a regular plan. Far- 
ther from the town, however, the roads will 
branch, just as the cow paths or ant trails 
do, one branch leading in one direction and 


“the other in another. (See Figs. 13 and 15.) 


At the point where the ‘roads divide, 
Ach is often called a corner, there is 
ustali y a guidtpost that shows where each — 
road leads to and how far“it is te that en 
a Pag 
rs 
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(See Fig. 16.) Such guideposts are conven- 
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mn 


iences, like the roads themselves, and help 


people to get from place to place. 


Why Roads Should be Weii Made. 


The 


streets in a large town or city are used by 
so many people that they are often crowded, 
and for this reason they need to be wider 
and better than most country roads and 


paths. (See Fig. 17.) 


Many streets in large towns and cities 
are covered with material that will wear 
better than the earth which is used in coun- 


try roads. Streets that are used by heavy 
teams are often covered or paved with blocks 


of stone set on end or with bricks. 
cracks between the stones make 
it easier for horses to get a foot- 
ing so that they can pull hard. 

Streets that are for carriages 
or bicycles are made as smooth 
and hard as possible, so that the 
people riding over them will not 
be shaken too roughly. 

A good road or street is not 
made flat, but slopes from the 
middie toward the sides. (Sce 
_ Fig. 18.) This is done so that 
. the rain or melted snow will not 
ite ete re ME mide of “fl 
or street, along thc ~~ tes and 


The little 


SS 


Fic. 13. A path made by cattle in passing to and from the river for 
water. Notice how two paths come together. 


| 
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Fic. 11. A buffalo trail, made by the passing of buffaloes in single 


out of the way of the horses and 
carriages. Country roads do not 
need to be paved because they 
are not used so much as city 
toads. They should, however, 
be made of material that will 
wear well. (See Fig. 19.) 

City Streets. As the running 
water would wear the city streets, 
gutters are made at the sides to 
carry off the water, just as we 
often put gutters on a house to 
catch the rain from the roof. 

If the city street is a long one, 
openings are made at the cor- 
ners, and often in the middle of 
the blocks, for the water to run 
down under ground into a large pipe or 
sewer that carries it away. 

In most towns and cities the wa/er which 
people use in their houses and the gas 
which they use for lighting or heating are 
carried under the streets in fzpes. Usually 
there are places near the edge of the side- 
walk where the water can be turned on to 
put out fires or to clean the street. 

Sidewalks. As the streets are often 
crowded with carriages and horses so that 
it is not safe for people on foot, a part of 
the street is divided off for walks, which are 
made along the sides. These sidewalks are 
often paved with bricks or some other hard 


jile to the stream for water. 
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STREETS AND ROADS 


material that will not eas- 
ily wear out. (See Fig. 17.) 

In the country, where 
the roads are not crowded, 
children walk to school 
along the sides of the 
roads or in paths across 
the fields, but in a town 
or city they follow the 
sidewalks and are sup- 
posed to cross the streets 
only at the corners. 

Street Lighting and 

Cleaning; The Police. In 
many towns and cities 
the streets are used a 
¢ereat deal at night, and 
have .o be /ighted, so that 
people will not get hurt Fie. 15. 
or lost as they go from 
house to house after dark. 

[f a street is a busy street it has to be 
kept clean. In many cities men known as 
street cleaners work all day,and sometimes 
ali night, sweeping up and carrying away 
the dirt and rubbish. 

Just as there are street cleaners in a city, 
so there are policemen, who are in the street 
to help people, especially when there is an 
accident, and to keep order. 

Cost of Caring for the Streets. It costs 
a great deal of money to care for streets, 
because there are many different kinds of 
things that must be done to keep a street 
in order. 

If every person were obliged to take care 
of the street and sidewalk in front of his 
own land or_b use, he would have little 
timé:or monu* # any other business, and 
some pieces of stres’*would be good and 


some bad, so that ... ling would be diffi. 
cult or even dangerous. 


Suggestions } 
(1) Do you live in t * . coun- 
try? (2) Ona street or onatoad? (3) What 


is your whole address? (4) Why is it impor- 
tant to know your address? (5) With what 
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Plan of a village showing cross roads, 
branching roads, and regular arrange- 
ment of the village streets. 
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is your street or road cov- 
ered? (6) In what part 
of it does the rain-water 
run? (7) Mention anything 
that is a part of the street 
you know best, but which 
has not been spoken of in 
this book, (8) Study the 
roads of an ants’ nest and 
make a drawing to show 
the paths the ants take 
going back and forth. (9) 
Watch cows as they go to 
pasture and see if they fol- 
low a path. (10) Watch 
some ducks or geese going 
to a pond and describe 
their route. (11) Why do 
certain parts of the carpets 
or floors in your house 
wear away faster than 
others? (12) What parts 
of a street would therefore need the most 
repair? (13) How is the street about your 
schoolhouse kept in repair? (14) Describe a 
path along which you have walked and com- 
pare it with a street. (15) Tell about some 
roadmaking you haveseen. (16) Draw a picture 
showing how a road slopes. (17) Is your street 
lighted, andif so,how? (18) How can children 
aid in street cleaning? (19) Why must people 
drive over street crossings slowly? 
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IV. THE NEED FOR GOVERN- 
MENT 


Why People Elect Town Officers. It has 
been found better and cheaper in all large 
towns and cities to choose a certain number 
of men to control all the things that every 
one must have, such as streets, lights, schools, 
and parks. Each man in town, who owns 
any property, gives a certain amount of 
money each year to help pay for these 


Fic, 17. 

stores and offices. 
things. This money is known as his /az. 
The men who have charge of town or city 
affairs are known as the city or town officers, 
and form the government. 

In large cities the government is made 
up of many men, while in small towns there 
may be but a few men, perhaps only three, 
chosen to take charge of the government. 


The man who is chosen as head of ther 


government of a city or large town is usu- 
ally known as the J/ayor, 

Town or City Laws. in mé.t ies cer- 
tain of the men who form the government 


A paved city street, showing the broad sidewalks and tall buildings used for 


A city park is shown at the left. 
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make rules, or /aws, which all people in the 
town must obey. These laws may forbid 
the people to ride bicycles on the sidewalk, 
or to let their cows or pigs go loose on the 
street. They may indicate which streets 


~can be used for heavy wagons or for elec. 


tric cars. 

There are so many things that a man 
cannot do for himself, but which a few men 
can easily do for all, that a government ts 
necessary in all places where large numbers of 


people live. 
Government inthe 
Home. Every child 
knows about govern- 
ment in his own 
home, for there are 
certain 7,wles that 
must be obeyed, just 
as there are rules or 
lawsina city ortown. 
In the home the 
mother usually cares 
for the house and 


sees that the food is 
cooked and the meals 
prepared ; the father 
works perhaps away 
from home at some 
business, and earns 
money to pay for the 
necessary food, cloth- 
ing, and fuel. Some- 
times each child has 


_certain work to do each day, which is his 


part of caring for the home. 

The work of the house is divided among 
the members of the family. just as the work 
of caring for the city is ; ‘*-1 ainong 
a number of men/‘each having a special 
task. Thus a home is a little government, 
the see 4 of government there is, 
Te had _ild knows in his every- 


Lic Sista: cevernmenlt Just as many 
people unite in selecting the officers of their 
home region, so many pee gporing places, 


THE NEED FOR 


covering a large amount of country, unite 
and form a state. The officers elected’ to 
form the state government make laws for 
all the people of all the cities, towns, vil- 
jages, and smaller country settlements of the 
state. The state officers meet regularly at 
some city in the state, which is known as 
the caprtal city; the building in which they 
carry on their business is known as the cap- 
tfol. (See Fig. 20.) 
The state gov- 
ernment fixes by 
law what a man 
must do in order 
to vote, that is, to 
help select town 
county,“or sta te 
office... ate 
laws also” ‘fix “the 
time when certain 
animals may be 
hunted and cer- 
tain fishes may 
be caught, and the 
state government 
manages many 


A hard, well-paved road. Over such roads heavy loads of cotton and timber are easily drawn. 
sides aid in carrying off the surface water. 


Fic. 19. A good country road mad ~~" 
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GOVERNMENT 


‘Used by special permission of “The Outlook." 


The sloping 


things, like prisons, hospitals, and canals, 


‘that are useful to all the people in the state. 


The chief officer in the state government 
is known as the Governor. The Governor 
usually lives at the capital city. 

The United States Government; The 
President. All the states of this country 
choose men to manage the things which 
every one in the country is interested in. 
Otir --comntry, 
which is made up 
of all the states, is 
called the United 
States. Thus the 
highest form of 
government in 
our country is 
the United States 
Government. 

Such a govern. 
ment is known as 
a national or fed- 
eral government, 
and the states of 


des and gravel. 


the national gov. 
ernment form the 
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nation. Consequently whenever the nation 
is spoken of we mean the United States. 

The man chosen by the people once in 
four years as chief officer of the United States 
Government is called the President. He has 
many men to work with him, some of whom 
are chosen or elected by the people, while 
others are selected by the President and the 
leading men who assist him. 

What the National Government Does. 
The United States Government manages the 
Post Office Department, which arranges for 
the sending of letters to all parts of the 
country. The Post Office Department is the 
part of the national government that every- 
body knows the best, because nearly every- 
body receives or sends letters. The Post 
Office Department is, however, but one of 
very many ways in which the national gov- 
ernment serves all the people of our land. 
Certain other ways in which we are helped 
by it will be seen when we study the differ- 
ent parts of our own country. The United 
States Government also manages the busi- 
ness between our national government an 
other national governments. 

Though other national governments m 
differ from ours in some ways, goverumehts > 
are all altke in being necessary, because l ge. | 


A state capitol in which the state officers 
meet to make the laws. 


Suggestions for Review 


(1) What officers are there in some school 
club you are interested in? (2) What do they 
do? (3) How are they elected? (4) Mention 
all the things you know that are managed by 
your town or city. (5) What is the building 
called where your town or city officers meet? 
(6) What would you go to that building for? 
(7) Find out if there is any form of govern- 
ment in your state not mentioned here. (8) 
Mention some town or city laws you know 
about. (9) What punishment would come to 
you if you disobeyed these laws? (10) Who is 
the governor of your state? (1:1) How often 
is the governor elected? (12) When is election 
day? (13) Why is election day usually a holi- 
day? (14) Mention some things that your state 
manages for all the people. (15) Who is the 


President now? (16) Find out some of the 
officers he appoints to help him. (:7) What 
other things than the Post Office do you know 
to be managed by the United Sto ‘es Govern- 
ment? (18) Have you ever seen an officer. of 
the national government? (19) \Vhat office 


does he occupy? 


Fic. 21. A solitary farm situated on a level 


plain or prairie. 
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V. THE SURFACE OF re 
LAN ie 


Where Houses are Built, We have seen 
ae houses are :cessary for making homes, 
des teroa: * streets connect houses or 
“deme places ve people live. 
Houses and sti. * are built on the swr- 


numbers of people livir together eed. lar Js te. | face of the land, but tne way the houses are 


them and kelp them. 


| grouped and the way the streets run varies, 


= 


/ 


because the sur- 
face of the land 
differs greatly in 
different places. 

Every house has 
a certain amount 
of land about it, 
though in some 
cases it is very 
small. On at least 
two sides of every 
house, however, 
there is an open 
space. This gives 
a chance for the 
sunlight to strike 
the windows, for 
the air we breathe 
to move feel, and 
sometimes room for 
a garden in which vegetables can be raised, 
or for a little grass plot (see Fig. 5) which 
can be used as a playground for children. 

Piains. Every child in going back and 
forth between his home and the school, the 
church, or the woods, goes over the land, but 
the view or /andscape which he sees is very 
different in different places. 

The path or road which he travels over 
may be both straight and level in those 
parts of the country where the land is 
smooth and even. (See Fig 22.) 

In such regions one can see a long way 
in all directions, as few heights or /z//s rise 
above the lower land to shut out the view. 
Such broad, flat regions 
arecalledp/ains, andalarge 
part of the world has a sur- 
face that is more or less 
likea plain. (See Fig. 21.) 

On plains the roads and 
railroads may be straig¢gh — 
for miles, which makes 
easy to travel in alr 
any direction. In ch 
places the farms are often 
very large, sometimes so 


Fic. 22. 
direction. 


A town built on a plain where one can see many miles In every \ 
4 
{ 


Fic. 23. d picture of ¢ rolling cout y show- 
tag a valley ane .rtlls, 
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Notice that the roads are straight and level. 


large that it would take hours to ride around 
one of them. (See Figs. 21 and 73.) This 
makes the homes several miles apart, and 
people can visit one another very rarely. 
They live lonely lives unless they have a tele- 
phone to use in talking to their neighbors. as 
Rolling Land; Hillsand Valleys. In other H 
places the land surface is uneven and is called if 
rolling. (See Fig. 23.) Insuch a country one { } 
can see heights or hills and the lowlands or ie 
valleys between. But there are no distant i 
views except now and then from a hilltop. fj 
The hills s/ofe down to the valleys. In ' 
those parts of the country where there is =” 
much snow in winter, children often coast \ 
down the slopes of the i 
hills out upon the gentler 
slopes of the valleys. A 
coast of a minute or two 
may be so long that it 
takes them several min- 
utes to walk back. : 
People traveling on © 
foot or with a horse try 
to go on good roads that 
‘Foye gentle slopes. 
‘The roads are ayes in 
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Fic. 24 
river valley. 

the valleys as much as possible (see Fig. 24), 
but when a road has to go over a hill it 
ascends where the slopes are gentlest and 
crosses the hill where the ridge is lowest. 
Sometimes the road winds back and forth on 
the side of the hill so as to make climbing 
easier. Traveling, therefore, over a rolling 
country is not so easy as over a flat country. 

Homes in a Rolling Land. A rolling 
country is more beautiful than a flat coun- 
try, and in some ways is better to live in. 
(See Figs. 21, 23, and 25.) 

In many regions there are farms on the 
lowlands and on the gentle slopes, with pas- 
tures for cattle, sheep, and horses on the 
steeper slopes, and woods and forests on the 
steepest slopes of all. The houses and vil- 
lages are often nestled in the valleys (see 
Pig. 206) where the wind is not so strong as 
on the hills. When there are only a few 
houses in a valley they are usually built on 
the side that has the morning sun. 

At sunrise and sunset the hilltops are 
often in the sunlight, while the foot of the 
hills and the lowlands are in deep shadow. 
Thus the daylight lasts somewhat longer 
on the hills than in the valleys. 

At noon the depths of the valleys are 
bathed in sunlight, for the + then 


_ high above the hills. : 


cy oe | 
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<1 railroad built on the low, level land along a narrow 
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DEFINITIONS 


A plain ts a large area of land 
whose surface ts nearly flat. 

A hill ts a small mass of land 
rising above the lower land about tt, 

A rolling region ts made up of 
gentle slopes and contains many hills, 

A valley ts a lowland which slopes 
up to higher land on both sides. 


Suggestions for Review 


(1) Describe the landscape 
about your own home. (2) What 
kinds of slopes do you pass over 
between your school and home? 
Are they gentle or steep? (3) 
Describe the view you have. seen 
from the top of a hill. (4) What sort of a 
slope would you prefer to coast over? (5) 
Mention and describe some valley you know. 
(6) How do the roads run in the valley? (7) 
Where are the houses? (8) Mention something 
you have seen in a valley that has not been 
mentioned. (9) Where would you expect to 
find good farming land? (10) If you were to 
build a large fire on the Fourth of July where 
would you place it so as to have it seen for the 
longest distance? (11) Why is it wiser to plant 
crops in the lowlands or valleys, and leave the 
steeper slopes for pastures and forests? (12) 
Why would pioneers or settlers be apt to follow 
the course of a valley? (13) Would you prefer 
to have your home in a rolling country rather 
than ona plain? Why? (14) Why are houses 
built on the side that has the morning sun? 


Fic, 25. 


A fown in a well-watered valley, with 
sloping hills in the distance. 
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VEX THE SORPACE OR TIZE 
LAND (Continued) 


Mountains. In some regions the slopes 
are very steep and long, and the lowlands 
are far below the highlands. Such a coun- 
try is very rough and full of ups and downs, 
or, as we often say, it is mountainous. (See 
Figs. 26, 27, and 28.) 

Mountainous regions are usually made 
up of a number of different mountain ranges, 
with lower landlying between. Any pointin 
amountain range rising above its neighbors 
is known asa mountain peak. (See Fig. 29.) 

The great high- 
lands we usually 
call sountains. (See 
Fig. 26.) The slopes 
may tee so steep that 
nothing, not even a 
sure-footed goat, 
can climb them, and 
the mountain may 
be so high that peo- 
ple have never been 
able to reach the 
top. The most dan- 
gerous slopes are 
those that are al- 
most straight up 
and down, like a 
wall, and form a cif Mountainous regions 
usually have many cliffs that make mountain- 
climbing a dangerous ‘sport, only to be en- 
joyed by those who have little fear of falling. 

Highland Regions. Some regions have 
so rugged or rough a surface that it is im- 
possible to cultivate the soil, and very few 
people can find places where they can earn 
a living except perhaps by hunting wild ani- 
mals or by digging from the ground valuable 
minerals like silver and -gold. 

If the highlands are covered with forests, 
they are usually the homes of wild animals 
like bears, wild goats, mountain lions, and 
other animals that are hunted for their flesh 
or furs. Sometimes a highland region is so 


Fic. 26. 
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A view of mountains and highland valleys with a mountain range and 
peak in the distance. 
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rough and the roads or trails are so little used 
that a stranger does not dare go through the 
region alone. A traveler has to have a 
guide who knows the way, for there are no 
houses or guideposts or other helps to show 
the right road in any direction. Sometimes 
there is no road and the traveler must make 
a path for himself. For these reasons the 
great highlands contain few people, and 
many of them are but little known. 
Plateaus. If a region is very high and 


rather flat-topped, it is known as a f/ateau. 
In certain parts of our country there are 
very large and high plateaus, in which are 


| some of the largest and deepest valleys in 


the world. (See Fig. 191.) Though the val- 
leys are very large, they occupy but a small 
part of the plateaus as a whole, and hence 
most of the surface is high and unbroken, 
The valleys in the plateau region are so 
deep and have such steep sides that the 
roads and railroads can follow only certain 
routes. They cannot be built in any direc- 
tion, as they usually can be on a plain. 

The people of the plateau region travel 
mostly on horseback, because a horse can 
travel easily over a country that no wagon 
could get through. The Indians who live | 
on th au region of the United States — 
are ..u10US a Every one rides (see ~ 


At ™~ 


es 
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Fig. 31), the little boys and girls beginning 
to ride when they are so small that they 
have to be strapped to their horses to keep 
them from falling off. 

City and Courtry Landscapes. In the 
country a boy or girl can see the slopes of 
the land and tell whether it is hilly or flat 
or rugged. Children in large cities and 
towns are not always so fortunate, for the 
houses may be so many and so near together 
that only a few people can look off to the 
rolling hills or level fields. 

In large cities, the ground of the streets 
and sidewalks being all paved with stones 
or bricks, we do not see the earth beneath, 
except when a trench is dug for a new water 
or gas pipe or a street railroad. 
If the city is built on hilly 
ground, some of the streets will 
have slopes, and those that are 
very steep will not be much used. 

In many cities and towns are 
certain plots of land covered 
with trees and bushes and rocks, 
which are kept as parks. (See 
Figs. 12,17,and 32.) Such parks 
are delightful playgrounds for 
children, and places for people 
to rest in the fresh air. 

_ Before the white men came | 
and built cities and towns vild=~ . 


animals roamcd everywhere, 


and large parts of 
the country were 
covered with for. 
ests and wild flow. 
ers like a park. 

Now if it were 
not for the parks 
the city child 
would have no 
chance to see the 
plants and wild 
animals, the beau- 
tiful trees and val- 
leys without going 
far from home. 

In the country every boy knows where 
to find spring flowers and nut trees and the 
kind of place the groundhog or :abbit likes 
best for hishome. The boy may not be able 
to describe his home region in the words 
used in this book, but he has a pictuve of it 
in his mind and knows all about it. 

Although the country boy has learned 
perhaps from the land, the flowers, the 
birds, and the bees some things from Nature 
which the city boy has not; and the country 
boy may possess some advantages for such 
study that the city boy does not, yet the 
parks, the gardens, and the museums afford 
the city boy many opportunities to learn 
the lessons taught in Nature’s books. 


A very mountainous country, with snow-capped 
ranges and deep valleys. 
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Al plateau is a very high mass 
of land with a nearly level surface. 
It ts usually bordered on at least ene 
side by a cliff or series of cliffs. 


Suggestions for Review 


(1) Describe a mountain you 
have seen,or a picture of a moun- 
tain. (2) What grows on the 
mountain? (3) Do any people live 
there? (4) Would you expect to 
find more roads or more paths on 
a mountain? Why? (5) Find out 
why bears are good mountain 
a climbers. (6) Why is it very hard 
Fic. 29. An upland valley, with mountain peak in the work to climb a high mountain? 

distance. (7) Why is a cliff often a good 
Where Cities are Built. Large cities are place to builda fort? (8) What kind of a view 
aot usually built where the surface is very | would you get froma hill on a plateau? (9) 
rough and the slopes very steep, because Compare it with a similar view on a plain. (10) 


people cannot get about easilv in such a re- Find out something about the life and customs 
ipa % ians Je a : ians 
cion. People live on the gentle slopes of of Indians. (11) Were there ever any Indians 


the lower land and do not build on the hills | eed neighborhood? (x2) Haw yh yeu eae 
until nearly all the lower land is covered. (rg) eae genio SS. fam8 ei sarcts 
(See Figs. 30, 34, and 35.) (14) Describe a park that you have visited. (15) 
Gan large city aa this country was built on If there were hills in the park what grew on 

? v sniiy ¢ : ’ 
some hills so steep that horses could not pull them? (26). Were shes any 2a a 


; : : and where were they? (17) Who owns the 
a load to the top. Much of the land in the city parks in a city? (18) Why is a-cable car safer 
could not be occupied until a man invented 


than a horse or electric car on steep slopes? 
a car that could be drawn along by a large (19) See if you can find out in what city of this 
wire rope or cable moving in a slot under | country cable cars were invented. 


ground. The hilltops in that city 
are now covered with houses and 
the car proved so useful that 
cable cars are now used in many 
places where there are very steep 
hills (see Fig. 39), and in some 
cases where the land is level. 


DEFINITIONS 


Mountains are very high masses 
of land with extremely irregular 
surfaces and inany long,  ., slopes. 
Mountains usually occur in ranges. | 
and a point rising above the range 
asa whole ts a mountain peak. 

A cliff ts a nearly vertical slope 
that extends for some at. 


Fi. 30. village int tie minus ws, situated thousands of feet ab 
sea-level, on ne flat plain between high mountain peaks, — 


| 


sheet, just as it runs down a 


a water coming together. 
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Fic. 31. 


An Indian woman with her’ papoose on 
7 horseback. 


VIZ. THR WATER ON THE s0R- 
FACE OF THE LAND 


Running Water. We have talked about 
the s/ofes of the land, the valleys and the 
hills, but we have not yet mentioned a very 
important thing that we see in almost any 
valley, and with which every child likes to 
play—that is, the running water. 

On any day when it rains, or when the 
snow is melting, we find the 
water running over the ground 
and always down Ail’, Tf the 
slope is steep, the water runs 
fast; if it is gentle, the water 
runs slowly. 4 

Where two slopes meet there | 
is a stream, and as all land sur- 
faces slope, though perhaps very 
gently, streams are common. 
We can often see the water run- 
ning down the roof of a house 
or into the gutters in a thin 


hillside or along a street. Where 
two house roofs meet we have a 
_ stream, formed by the sheets of 


Fic. 32. A oly fark with a lake. 


eens 


Water in Earth and Air. Not all the 
water, however, that falls to the earth as 
Tain or snow collects in streams. Much of 
it is retained in the ground, and some of 
it remains in the air. When we can fee] 
the water in the air we say the air is damp, 
and a handful of earth is usually moist from 
the water in it. 

The earth contains a great amount: of 
water, and men who.go down into deep 
mines always find it there. In most mines 
pumps have to be kept running all the 
time to prevent the water from filling the 
mine to the surface. 

Uses of Water. .Water is one of the 
most important things inthe world. Every 
person and every animal must have water 
to drink frequently, though some animals, 
like the camel, can get along without it for 
several days at a time. 

Plants and trees also use water in very 
large quantities. They get it from the earth 
by means of their roots, which often go 
down a long way into the ground. If 
plants cannot get all the water they need, 
they dry up and wither away. Everybody 
who has a garden or some house plants 
must water them frequently. 

In some regions where water is not found 


Parks are the playgrounds and 
breathing places of large cities. 


_ , >, 


THE WATER ON THE 


near the surface of the ground except in the 
lowland, grass and trees grow only along 
the streams, and the upper slopes are bare, 
and brown or gray, very different from the 
green fields most people know. 

In some parts of the world it is nearly 
always dry, and the landscape is very simi- 
lar in color to our hills in a dry season. 

Wells and Springs; City Water. Inthe 
country we usually get water for drinking 
and bathing by digging a hole in the ground, 
to collect the water that is creeping along 
under the surface. Such a hole for catching 
water is a well. 

Sometimes the water flows to the sur- 
face on the side or at the foot of a hill, and 
we have a spring. (See Figs. 36 and 37.) 

Springs and wells show us that the earth 
contains a great amount of water that is 
slowly moving down hill; all of this is rain 
water that has soaked into the ground. 

In cities and large towns the water that 
people use in their houses is generally 
brought in pipes from some country lake 
or stream, perhaps many miles away. The 
water is not only carried into the houses 


by means of pipes, but there are watering 
troughs and drinking fountains on the streets 
for the horses and dogs and birds and for 
people as they pass along. 


- 33. «Al small village on a plain, 
build hoses about a few streets. 


Fic. 34. A city built in a fertile valley. 
how the lowland ts built up first. el 


| settles. 


showing the tendency te 
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This illuste ates 


Solid Matter in Water Not all of the 
water found in streams is clear and good to 
drink. The water in many streams is muddy 
and brown or yellow, especially when it rains 
often, or very hard. The lack of clearness 
is due to the small solid particles that are 
floating along in the water, and which we can 
easily see if we allow a glass of such muddy 
water to stand quietly for a few days until it 
The large amount of matter found 
on the bottom of the glass shows 
us that there must be a great 
quantity of solid material in all 
the water of a large stream, 
which is made up of millions of 
glassfuls of water. 

Detritus in Rivers. Every 
stream is carrying along some 
solid matter, but in some cases 
the quantity is so small that the 
water may seem clear. 
streams running down steep 


or pebbles, or even as 
ders: << Big. 38.) 


slopes, the solid matter is usually — | 
rolled along the bottom, as sand i 


In swift | 


? 
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pebbles or boulders are like the rocks 
through which the stream flows. This indi- 
cates that they have been taken from the 
land up stream. Streams are carrying 
something away from the land all the time. 

The loosened rock particles, no matter 
what their size, are called detritus. All 
streams contain some detritus. 


We call such streams rivers. As there is 


some detritus in every river, the solid mate- 


Used by permission of Rou, Philadelphia 
Bic. 35. A mountain-side showing the deep ravines and 
gullies made by streams. The city ts built 
upon the plain made from the detritus. 
Breer ee 

rial is an important part of the river, though 

we should remember, of course, that -the 

water is most important, because it is the 

_ water that is doing the work of carrying the 
detritus. 


ty train that is carrying passengers or 
e river is carrying a load or 
¢ more roc “materials there 


A river then is something like a moving © 


———$—— ne 


carrying and the more it is doing in remoy. 
ing materials from the land. 

The Work ofa River. One of the great 
things that a river does then is to change 
the shape of the land, for it is impossible, of 
course, to remove materials continually from 
any region and not change its appearance, 
(See Figs. 35, 38, 41, and 53.) 

The best place to see a stream at work 
and to study the ways it gets its load is ina 
small gu//y which is 
being made in aclay 
bank, or a plowed 
field, or even ina 
street gutter after 
a rainstorm. 

In sucha gully we 
can see the water go- 
ing down the steep 
slopes and forming 
alargcr si'ream at the 
bottom. \Vecanalso 
see the rock particles 
sliding and tumbling 
down to the lowest 
place, where they 
are seized by the 
stream and started 
on their journey 
down the river. (See 
Figs. 41 and 55.) 

As the materials 
are removed the 
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Fic. 38. +l hole made by the action of water. Stones 
and pebbles caught by the water are rolled round 
and round, gradually wearing away the rock. 
DEFINITIONS 


- 
dl spring is formed where any ne tty 
underground water appears at the surface. f 
A well is an opening dug into the earth, 
through which the underground water is brought 
to the surface. 


Fic. 37. Az EEE at the foot ofa cliff, The 
wales comes to the surface by a crevice in the rock 
and forms a spring in a small hollow. 
gully grows wider and perhaps longer, and 
thus the shape of the land is constantly 
changed. The work of the little gutter 
m is like the work of all the rivers of 
the world. The present shape of all valleys, 
whether they are smail or large, is due 


strea 


chiefly to the streams working in them. 


The heights left in the 
valleys or between valleys 
by the running water and 
not carried away are hills, 
or sometimes mountains. 

The hills, the mountains, 
and the valleys then owe 
their shape largely to the 
work of water. 


dl river ts a stream of water carrying detritus 
and moving through the land. 


Suggestions for Review 

(1) Watch a stream of 
water in a street and describe f 
carefully what it does. (2) if 
Find out about some plant 
that has a long water-secking =| > 
root. (3) Pull up a number 


of weeds and study their | , 

We have seen that val- - | ae. 

1 er + OR El roots to see how they are §  y 
A Gare as eter Gage a EAN 1 apr, arranged for getting food. \ Ah 
large cities, owns, and many XZ ra 


of the great farms of a 
country. They are also the 
best places for wagon roads 
and raz/lroads. 

A large valley, such as 
is found in the plateau 
region of the United States, 
is like the gully in the clay 
bank, only very many times 
larger and deeper. 


Fic. 39. 


«1 cable line up « 


(4) Study the roots of the 
trees in your neighborhood 
and tell where they get their 
water. (5) Why is a street 
sometimes muddy and some- 
times dusty? (6) Why are 
city streets often sprinkled? \ . 
(7) What vegetables or fruits _ 
do you know that are. pia of 
water? (8) Where 
get the wate aes (9) 


Wes “p hill 
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2 SS 
Pic. 40. Diagram of a river system, showing the 
many sources, the larger branches, and the 
large extent of territory drained. 


some uses for springs in a forest. (10) De- 
scribe a spring that you have seen. 
do not the people in cities get water from 
wells? (12) Get agiass of water from a stream 
and let it settle. (13) What size are the parti- 
cles left on the bottom of the glass? (14) Find 
a pebble from a brook or stream and describe 
its shape. (15) Can you explain the shape? 
(16) Find some large pebbles that are like the 
rocks on the hills up stream. (17) Tell the 
history of such a pebble. 


Ril, RIVERS 


River Systems and River Basins. The 
small streams flowing down the steep slopes 


ae winding stream...The bank at the left 
| has been undercut by the river water and 


eh the ma. 4! has been carried away. 


(x1) Why _ 
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ee 
join others as they flow along and form q 


larger stream, just as the side tracks ina 
railway yard are all connected with the track 
of the main line. 

The small streams usually run into the 
large streams very much as the veins ing 
maple or oak leaf run toward the stem, 
Thus a river valley usually has a series of 
branching valleys with ridges separating one 
valley from the next. (See Fig. 42.) 

Each small stream is a éranch or tributary 
of the large stream. Each tributary is car. 
rying down water and detritus to the main 
stream, and is making a valley. 

All the small and large streams forming 
one large river make up a river system (see 
Fig. 40), and all the land which is drained 
by such a river system is a river basin. 


Somewhere between one valley and the 
next, and often on top of the ridge between, 
is a place from which the land slopes in two 
directions. The rain falling on such a ridge 
would flow down the two slopes, part going 
to one stream and part to another. 

This dividing line between one stream 
and the next is known as a divide. ‘The 
main divides are those which separate one 
river system from another. In any river 
basin there are also tributary divides, which 
are found on the ridges, separating branches 
of the same river. (See Fig. 42.) 

Sometimes a valley contains nothing but 
a dry stream bed, yet itis a valley, and we 
know it has been formed, like other valleys, 


on 


“peers 
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FIG. 43. 


by running water, because it is like other 
valleys in every respect. BO SNC 

Lakes and Ponds. / If we follow-down 
some streams we ish a place where the 


water becomes very broad, and perhaps. 


Such 
area of water may have several 
streams flowing into it, but the water flows 
out only at the lowest point or outlet. We 
call such a body of water a /akc if it is large, 
and a fond if it is small. 

Lakes are found wherever there is a dam 
or obstruction in the river’s course that causes 
the water torise behind the dam. (See Fig. 
46.) The land about the lake forms a dam, 
and keeps the water from running away 
until it has accumulated behind the dam 
and reached the top. Any boy 
who has made water dams 
knows how lakes are made, and 
how quickly they may flow away 
or be drained. 

Incertain parts of our country 
great numbers of lakes (see Fig. 
44) are found, varying in size 
from little ponds, just big enough 
to sail toy boats on, to lakes so 
large that it takes many hours to 
cross them on a fast steamboat. 

Uses of Lakes. Lakes are 
very useful. The large ones 
make travel through the coun- 
try easy, because one can travel 


deep, and seems to be standing still. 
a broad 


A mill sup lied rath water power by a dam. 
Shows how the level of the water in the river zs raised. 


A wide plat containth g a sertes of lakes. 


over the level water more easily 
and quickly than over the rolling 
land. The edges of a lake where 
the wind brings cool air ashore 
make pleasant places for people 
to live during the summer. 

Lakes also furnish water to 
use in large cities, and they keep 
water from running away from 
a region too fast after a storm, 
because the water has to pass 
through a small outlet and can- 
not all go at once. 

Lakes rise in height quickly 
when an unusual amount of water runs into 
them, and they fall slowly as the water runs 
away. 

Sometimes lakes are made by men by 
building a dam across a large stream. The 
water from such a made lake is often used 
to turn wheels in w7//s (see Figs. 43, 45, and 
49), or to supply a city or town with drink- 
ing water. (See Fig. 46.) It may also be 
turned into ditchesand carried down over the 
land, where it waters or 7vrigates the plants, 
vegetables, and fruit trees. (See Fig. 47.) 


The picture 


Irrigation is very common in those parts 
of the world where it rains little during the 
summer, and where the plants and crops 
would dry up if they were not watered fre- 
quently. 


- 3S 


Notice the 
snow un the mountains be youd : 
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or tumbles along much like a bouncing bajL- 
Such swift stretches in streams are knows 
as rapids. (See Figs. 45 and 48.) If the slope 
is very steep, the water actually leaps and 
forms a waterfall. The water may leap only 
a few feet, when we call it a cascade (see 
Fig. 183), or it may fall several hundred feet. 
Waterfalls are always beautiful, especially 
where the amount of water is very great, or 
where the water breaks into spray as it leaps 
through the air. (See Fig. 213.) 

If you build a dam across a brook so as 
to form a waterfall and make a small wheel 
which the falling water will turn, it will 
then be easy to make that wheel turn 
something else. Such a little water wheel 
shows us clearly why large water wheels and 
mills are built at so many large waterfalls. 

Small brooks on farms are often made to 
turn water wheels, and these wheels to turn 
machines that saw wood, or cut up hay for 


Fic. 45. An old water 
wheel at a mill. 


Swamps. Where 
lakes have become 
filled with detritus 
and vegetation, the 
ground is soft and 
wet. Such placesare 
known as swazips. 
Swamps often occur 
also beside streams 
or along the shores 
of large bodies of 
water. Swampsare § 3 oa = = a Se -- 
usually waste land Fic. 46. 4 dam butlt at one end ofa valley so as to make a reservoir to supply 

¥ a distant city with water. 
because they are too 


wet and soft to be used forfarming. Where | cattle, or churn milk to make butter, or per- 
they occur in great numbers, as they do in form other useful work. 


several parts of the United States, they make “DEFINITIONS 

cross-country traveling.difficult. A tributary or branch is a small stream that 
Rapids and Waterfalls. At the outlet of | fours its water and detritus into a larger stream. 

‘a lake the slope of the river bed is usually - A river system ts made up of all the streams 


somewhat stec;) and the water runs rapidly | ‘Aa? finally join in one main stream. 


hihy 


A river basin includes all 
the land that ts drained by 
one stream. 

A divide ts the bordering 
line between twortver basins, 
Trom which the land slopes 
wn cither direction toward a 
river. | 

A lake ts a body of water 
held up-stream by a dam or 
natural rock barrier. 

A rapid ts formed by 
the waters of a river run- 
ning swiftly along a steep 
slope. 

A waterfall ts formed 
where the water of a stream 
leaps down a slope that ts 
nearly vertical, 


Suggestions for Review 

(1) Describe the arrangement of streams in 
some river valley you know. (2) Watch the 
rain running from a house roof, and locate the 
divide. (3) If two roofs should slope toward 
each other, where would the rain water go? 
(4) If you could not tell by your eye which 
way a street sloped, how could you find out? 
(5) Suggest some uses of lakes that have not 
been mentioned. (6) If you lived by asmall lake, 
what would you play insummer? In winter? (7) 
Can you suggest any other-reasons why water- 
falls are an advantage to people? (8) Can you 
mention any famous water- 
fall? (9) If you were sail- 
ing down a stream, what 
would you have to do when 
you came to a waterfall? 
(10) Find out how beavers 
sometimes build dams 
across streams. (11) De- 
scribe a swamp or swampy 
place that you have seu. 
(12) Ifyouever builtadam, | 
tell how it was made. (13) '! 
What is the largest water- | 
fall you have ever seen? 
(14) For what are water- 


falls sometimes used ? . 48. 
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Fic. 47. An irrigating ditch in a Colorado 
into the many 


Rapids ina switt 


és 


Se 
wt ae 


r Used by peratasion of the Department of Agriculture. ~—SS 
wheatfield, Water is turned 
channels from a large brook or river, 


IX. RIVERS (Continued) 


Deltas. If we should go toa mud puddle —/ 
after it is dried up we should find that it had 
been partly filled by the detritus brought 
down by the little river. At the upper end, 
where the stream entered the puddle, the de- 
tritus left by the water would forma flat plain 
with very steep edges. Such a little plain 
made of rock materials dropped by water is 
known asa de/ta. (See Figs. 50 and 51.) 

Deltas are usually found wherever a 
stream flows into a quiet body of water, and 
so loses the power neces- 
sary for carrying its load. 
The delta may be built 
even above the surface of 
the body of water. Then 
the main stream bringing 
the detritus would branch 
as our finger bones branch 
from our wrists. Eaclr! 
little stream would flow 
toward a different point 
on the edge of the delta, 
and would be carrying a_ 
part of the water and de. 


tritus of i.e main strea 


2> = 
mountain streai. 
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of which is to be seen at the left. 


In fact it is because the 
streams are arranged in 
this way that we name | 
such a new-made plain 
adelta. (See Fig. 50.) 

If we should follow 
down to the end of | 
many of the largest | 
rivers of the world we | 
should find them build- | 
ing great deltas at the | 
edge of the largest 
body of water in the 
world, known as the 
ocean. Some of these 
deitas are large 
enough for the homes and farms of thou- 
sands of people. 

Uses of Deltas. All rivers run toward 
the ocean, but not all reach it, because some 
dry up or disappear on the way. Not all 
rivers that flow into the ocean make deltas, 
but where there are deltas the land is grad- 
ually extending out into the water as the 
delta grows. 

Delias are made of the very finest of rock 
particles, and hence are usually excellent 
for farms, because the fine rock particles 
make good soil for plants. 

As we shall see later, however, deltas are 
sometimes found in parts of the world where 
it is too cold or too dry for farining to be 
_ carried on, so all deltas are not equally useful. 


Fic. 51. 


Fic. 50. Diagram of adelta. Notice how far up the 
river the distributing outlets begin. 


‘A small delta made by a brook flowing 


Flood and Alluvial Plains. If 
we go to the lower part of a river 
valley we shall usually find that 
the water no longer leaps or hur. 
ries along its course, and that 
the steepest slopes of the valley 
are far back from the stream, 
Between the river and the steep 
slopes will be found a flat, gently 
sloping plain. 

Such a plain is made, like the 
delta, of fine rock particles that 
have been brought down by the 
river or washed from the steeper 
walls of the valley. 

Plains made in this 
way are known as al/u- 
vial plains. 

Alluvial plains, like 
the deltas, make ex- 
cellent farming land, 
because they are made 
of very fine soil. A 
valley in which such 
a plain is found has 
been more or less 


filled up by the grad- 
ual building of the al- 
luvial plain, and hence 
is not as deep as it once 


into a small pool. 


a 
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river flows very slowly and quietly. The 
slope is so gentle that the water finds it easier 
to go around any obstacle than to push it out 
of the way. (See Fig. 52.) Even a fallen 
tree will often turn a river to one side. 
When a river has once begun to swing it 
usually grows more and more winding, and 
a river in an alluvial plain winds and twists 
about in a snake-like course. (See Fig. 56.) 
Traveling by water along such a winding 
river is very slow, because one has to travel 
so far between two points that may be close 
Fic. 52. A winding river. Notice how the bank has together. In spite, however, of the slowness 
been worn away on the right, and built up on the of traveling, the large rivers of the world, 
left, where the water flows more slowly. : 

' many of which are very crooked, are much 
was. (See Figs. 53 and 56.) Some alluvial used by boats that carry passengers and 
plains are covered by water after very heavy | freight up and down. 
rains, or in the spring when the streams | Summary. We have found that water is 
are flooded with water from the 
melting snow and heavy spring 
storms. If the alluvial plain is 
flooded at such times, it is called 
a flood plain. (See Fig. 54.) f 

The Winding of a River. A ana : — = 2 
river flows rapidly while it is Piss 4 digren heal ei Ge ae 
near its headwaters where the 
slopes are steep (see Fig. 55), and where it 
follows a fairly straight course which it cuts 
for itself, but through an alluvial plain the 


useful in many ways. The water that falls 
to the earth from the sky starts down hill 
| toward the ocean. Some of it runs on the 
oe surface of the ground in rivers, 
| making valleys and leaving hills, 
turning mills, watering farms, 
i and doing many kinds of work 
oS ee See ee sets Pea 6 as it goes along. Some of it 
creeps along under the surface, 
making the earth moist and feed- 
ing the plants, and perhaps 
appearing again at the surface 
in a spring, and then running 
on to a river. 

We have also seen that river 
valleys are very important, be-— 
cause they furnish the best 
places for people to live in; that 


|__ «Dey a ~ - 
Fic. 54. A flood. The river has overflowed its banks and covered nnd easil ous xt ; 
the lowlands. This flooding deposits mud and sand, y along river 


thus building up the river valley. than over the mountains an 7; 


| people can travel more quickly ale = 


inp tek 
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A mountain torrent with a steep slope. 


ridges. Rivers are continually changing the 
shape of their valleys by taking rock mate- 
rials from some places, by cutting 
their valleys deeper and broader, 
and by leaving detritus in other 
places, making deltas and flood 
plains. (See Fig. 63.) If we | 
should follow a river from any one 
of the little headwater tributaries 
to its end or mouth in the ocean, 
we should always be going down 
hill, except where there was a 
lake, held back by a dam,- where 
the water surface would be so 
nearly level that no one would 
know there was any slope. 
‘ Hence we say that all water 
tries to run down fill toward the 


occan, and most rivers reach the ocean, 
though a few do not. 
DEFINITIONS 

A delta ts a flat plain of fine detritus formed 
where a river flows into a body of quiet water, 

An alluvial plain is a flat plain of fine detritus 
left by a river along its sides where its slope ts 
gentle. 

A flood plain ts that portion of an alluvial 
plain that ts covered by the river at times of flood. 
Suggestions for Review 

(1) Describe a delta that you have scen ina 
puddle formed during a rain, and if possible 
watch such a delta grow during a storm. (2) 
Find out something about a very famous flood 
plain that is flooded each year. (3) Draw a 
straight line between two points, and then 
draw a very curved and winding line between 
the same points, and compare thcir lengths. 
(4) Study a winding stream and find out where 
the water is deepest and where most shallow. 
(5) Mention some things that might change the 
course of a riverin analluvial plain. (6) Write 
a short story describing the work of an imagi- 
nary stream. ~ 
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Rock Detritus. We have altsad|iZoken 
of the little rock particles that are being car- 
ried along by the river. These particles are 


; Ured by permiesipa of Rau, Pail vlelphia. ; 
A winding, snake-like river. In very flat.valleys 
rivers flow very slowly. Compare with Fig. 55- 


some of the small pieces of loosened rock 
which may be found covering the surface of 
the earth almost everywhere, and which have 
accumulated in some places until they form 
very deep layers. 

Beneath this loose detritus there is always 
solid rock, but it may be many feet under 
ground. (See Figs. 57 and 58.) If the solid 
rock can be seen at the surface, we speak of 
itasa ledge. (See Fig. 59.) Large loose pieces 
of solid rock we call boulders. (See Fig. 37.) 

Weathering of Rock. The detritus that 
we see, the particles of which may be so 
small that we can pick up thousands in one 


APA Maye a 4 
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Fic. 38. A drawing of the soil section shown in Fig. 57, 
with loose rack, soil, and sotid rock sections indicated. 


33 
handful, have all been broken 
off from the solid rock in one 
way and another. 

When a deep hole is dug in 
the ground we can often see that 
the particles on top are fine, 
those just below coarse, and 
increasing in size until the solid 
rock is reached. (See Fig. $7. 

Rocks everywhere are broken 
up and loosened by being ex- 
posed to the heat, the cold and 
the wet of the weather, and we 
speak of these changes as due 
to weathering. (See Figs. 60, 61, 
and 62.) 

Every one knows how a piece 
of iron which is left exposed to 
the weather soon rusts and 
into little pieces. Many of us 


Fic. 59. A ledge. The loose earth has been removed fro 
the steep slopes, while it remains ei the gentle slopes. 
have seen the shingles or boards of a new 
house turn gray from the weather. Rusting 
is one kind of weathering, and helps to break 

up certain kinds of rocks. 

It is rusting and weathering also that 
color rock particles, so that the surface of 
the land or the water in the rivers is made 
yellow or reddish brown. 

The freezing of water in cracks in the 
rocks also breaks the rocks up, just as a 
water pipe or pitcher is often broken by 
water freezing in it. 343 

What Soil Is. The upper and finer por- 
tions of the, loosened rock particles will 
usually grow plants and make what 
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known as sot/. Soil is there- 
fore made mostly from rock, 
although all good soil con- 
tains a certain amount of 
decayed plant materials. The 
leaves which decay after they 
fall from the trees each au- 
tumn are mixed with the 
soil and make it rich. 

Soil-making is going on 
all the time, for weathering “ 
is constantly taking place 
everywhere. <Aznything that 
well soften or break up the 
rocks and make the particles 
jine ts a@ good soil-maker. 

The worms and other ani- 
mals that tunnel through the 
ground are good soil-makers, 
for the water follows the tun- 
nels through the earth and thus reaches the 
soil particles more quickly. The farmer 
plows and harrows to break up the earth and 
stir the soil so that the water can soak into it. 
Any one who raises plants in pots in a 
greenhouse or window-garden is continually 
helping the soil-making by stirring up the 
earth to keep it loose and make the plants 
grow more rapidly. 

The Soil on Slopes. Not all of the good 
soil in the world, however, will raise good 
crops, because some of the slopes on which 
the soil rests are so steep that the soil will 
not stay in place, but slips down as fast as 
itis formed. (See Fig. 64.) On such slopes 
the soil is always very thin. (See Fig. 59.) 


Even if slopes retain the soil as it is 


Mc. 61. A mesa. This is the remnant of a much 
Jarger mass of rock now weathered away. 
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Fic. 60. A profile on the side of a cliff 
due to weathering. 
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formed, they cannot always 
be cultivated because people 
cannot easily get at the place 
to plow and harrow and till] 
it. Hence the thin soil of 
steep slopes is generally left 
for trees or grass. (See Fig, 
26.) Where the soil is deep 
and loose, the running water 
often cuts deep gullies and 
wears away a great quantity 
of material. A smooth slope 
may be cut up into a series 
of deep gullies in a few 
hours during a heavy storm, 
and a crop planted on such 


a slope may easily be all 

° washed away. 
Where the slopes are very 
steep they may be bare ex- 


cept for moss such as makes the great loose 
rocks of the fields in certain parts of our 
country look gray; or trees may be growing, 
each little tree getting a footing where it can 
in a crevice of arock. (See Fig. 60.) 

It is only the gentler slopes that are used 
for the growing of crops, and we do not 
find large farms and planted fields on very 
steep hillsides. 3 

Terraces. In some regions where it is 
necessary to till the steep slopes they are 
made into a series of nearly level steps, 
like stairs, with steep edges. These steps 


are known as ¢erraces, and on the gentler 
slopes of the tops of the terraces the farmer 
plants his crops. 

The terraces keep the water which falls 


Rock *' pinnacles” exposed by the weathering 
of the surrounding earth and rock. 
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rich, loamy soil. He knows, also, 
that he can raise the best hay 
and potatoes on a loamy soil, 
and the best watermelons on a 
sandy soil. 

The Importance of Soils. The 
soils of the world made from 
the solid rock beneath are, to- 
gether with the water and the 
air, absolutely necessary in order 
that plants, animals, and men 
may live, for the soil gives us 
most of our food. 

Those of us who live in large 
cities, where we can see but 


= very little of the soil or the 

Fic; 63. A tree washed out by the action of water. When the rocks, may find it hard to believe 
stream ts flooded the rock and soil particles : e . a 

will be carried away. this. Yet the milk we drink 

in rain from running swiftly down the hill, | comes from cows that live on grass grown 


cutting deep gullies, and thus carrying away 
the crops after they have been planted, as 
often happens in fields where the slopes are 
steep and the soil deep. 

Sometimes, also, water is brought along 
the tops of the terraces from some near-by 
stream or lake so that the plants are watered 
and fed during a dry season, or, as we say, 
». the soil is zrrigated. (See Fig. 185.) 

Fertile and Barren Soils. In some parts 

“lof the world there are very deep 
\and rich soils, on which, how- 
ever, practically nothing grows 
because the land is too cold or 
the region is too dry, 

Those soils that raise good 
crops we speak of as /ertile. 
All others are called ¢nfertile or 
barren. (See Figs. 65 and 205.) 

On almost any farm there are 
certain fields that have better 
soils than others. : Some kinds 

. of rocks do not decay br weather 
into as good soil as others, and 
thus there are in some places 
great areas that are barren. Any 
farmer boy knows that a sandy 
soil is not as fertile as is a dark, 
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Fie. 64. The result of a landslide. 


in the soil; the vegetables we eat are raised 
in the soil, and the meat comes from cattle 
or sheep or hogs that live on grass grown in 
the soil. The same may be said for the 
wheat that is made into flour, the tea, the 
coffee, the sugar, and most of the other 
things we have on the table every day. 

The clothes we wear also come from the 
soil—the cotton from the cotton plant 
grown in the soil, and the wool from sheep 


the soil world not cling tot. 


The slope was so steep that = cc 


The sotl here is very dry, and 
only the most hardy shrubs can live. 


Fic. 65. A darren area. 
which depend on the soil for their food. 
Even the leather of our shoes comes from 
the soil because it is made from the skins of 
animals which depend on grass for food. 
The farmer's work, therefore, is the most 
important, because we get from him the 
materials for our food and clothing. 


DEFINITION 


Soil ts a mixture of decayed rock and vegeta- 
ble matter in which plants will grow. 


Suggestions for Review 


(x) Put a new shingle or board out in the 
weather for several weeks and describe what 
changes take place. (2) Put a new iron nail 
(not a wire nail) in some damp salt and de- 
scribe what takes place. (3) Why should a 
farmer put his tools into a building every night? 
(4) Why is it necessary to keep the iron work 
ou vessels well painted? (5) Mention some 
animals that stir up the soil. (6) Turn some 
water on a hard baked soil and on some stirred 
soil, and see in which case the water disappears 
the more quickly. (7) Why do farmers fre- 
quently plow in the fall? (8) Plant some peas 
or nasturtiums in a rich, loamy soil and others 
in sandy soil, and compare the rate of growth. 
(9), Why do farmers often raise a crop of clover 
and then plow it into the soil? - (10) Why does 
a farmer hoe and cultivate crops until they are 

full grown? (11) Where would you go to get 


soil for a window garden? (12) Break a pebble 


y to see if the inside looks like the outside. (13) 
Describe and explain any difference you may see. 
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How We Know There is Air. The 


atmosphere or air is about us everywhere, 


We cannot see it, yet we know of its presence 
because when it isin motion it blows against 
our faces and moves the trees and grasses, 

On a windy dry day the air is full of dust, 
and if we look at the sunlight streaming into 
a partly dark room through a small hole, we 
can see the little specks of dust dancing in 
the air. In the fall we can see the seeds of 
many of our common weeds blown along in 
the air, which must have weight because it 
bears things up.. 

If you blow against a sheet of paper it 
will move because the air has been pushed 
against it. Hang out a flag and it flaps and 
snaps as it is hit by the air moving past it. 


Pic. 66. Football, the American game, played 
in the bracing autumn days. 


The Wind and Its Uses. When the air 
is moving along so that we can feel it on our 
faces we call it the wd. The wind can be 
used in many more ways than quiet air can. 
The wind turns windmills (see Fig. 67) to 
pump water or to run machinery in mills; 
it blows against a boy’ i i a aakes | it 
rise in the z air. 

The wind may even blow, so wate that it 
does much damage, as when it blows down 
trees and rips shingles and boards off houses. 
Sometimes it is so strong that a man can 
hardly walk against it, and it has been 
known to blow a railroad train off the track. 
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The wind is of the most importance to the 
sailor, however, for he depends upon it to 
blow his vesselalong. Whenthe wind stops, 
as it does sometimes, the sailing vessel is 
helpless because there is nothing to move it. 

Air Necessary to Life. Most of us forget 
about the air unless it is moving 
briskly. Yet quiet air is of con- 
stant use to us; in fact necessary, 
because we breathe it. We eat 
frequently, we have to drink sev- 
eral times a day, but we have to 
breathe all the time. Even when 
we are asleep our chests rise and 
fall with our breathing. 

Breathing is nothing but tak- 
ing air into the part of our bodies 
known as our lungs and sending 
it out again. The air purifies 
our blood as it passes through 
the lungs, and we could not live if the sup- 
ply of pure air were shut off for even a few 
minutes. 

Air is more necessary than food and drink, for 
we can go without the latter for many hours 
at @ time. 

The Weather. The air can be cold or 
warm, wet or dry, quiet or moving, and we 
describe the conditions at any time by de- 
scribing the weather. We can very easily 
tell whether the air is cold or warm. It is 
not always easy, however, to describe some 
of the other features of the weather. 

If the weather is 
cold we try to warm 
theairof ourhouses. 
We usually do this 
by a stove or fur- 

nace that sends its 
x warmth out freely 
; to the neighboring 
air. 

In some parts of 
our country, houses 
are warmed by fire- 
places, but in the 
colder regions 


Fic, 68. 
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Fic. 67. A wéindmzll used 
Sor pumping water to 
supply a farm. 
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Fog forming over a stream, 
water ts cooled in the air and becomes visible as fog. 
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stoves or furnaces, with steam or hot water 
pipes, have been found more satisfactory. 

Outdoors the air gets heat from the sun. 
In the daytime, therefore, the air is usually 
warmer than at night when the sun is not 
shining. 


The vapor as tt rises from the 


Moisture in the Air. The air gets moist 
or wet by taking in what we know as wafor, 
which is formed when water is warmed or 
heated. 

Everybody knows that what we call 
“steam’’ comes from the mouth of a tea- 
kettle when the water in it is boiling. Close 
to the mouth, however, nothing can be scen, 
and the steam only appears a little way off. 
The space between the steam and the kettle 
is full of vapor which we cannot see. 

The steam is vapor that has cooled into 
little drops in the air. When a railway 
engine starts from a station we can see 
the steam and hear its hissing noise. (See 
Figs. 86 and 94.) If we could look inside the 
engine where the steam is made it would 
look as if there were nothing there. It 
would be full of vapor, however. 

Fog and Clouds. Vapor is constantly ris- 
ing from all damp surfaces and going into 
the air. Warm air makes water change into 
vapor, or evaporate, faster than coolair. Often 
on 2 cool summer night we can see the vapor 
that has risen and cooled or condensed into 
drops over a lake or swamp. (See Fig. 68.) 

In the cooler seasons the moisture in the 
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Fic. 69. 
air is often frozen into small crystals of ice, 
known as frost. In the summer the mois- 
ture which is evaporated from the ground is 
often chilled by the night air and condensed 
into small drops of water known as dew. 
It is the dew that makes the grass wet on 
summer mornings. 

Fog and clouds are only chilled water 
vapor floating in the air. Sometimes the 
clouds get so heavy and dark with moisture 
that the moisture has to fall. Then we have 
rain or, if it is very cold, snow. 

What Becomes of the Rain. The water 
which is evaporated from the lakes and the 
ocean is carried along in the air by the 
wind and finally falls again. Some of it 
falls into the ocean, some of it falls on the 
Jand and helps keep the rivers and lakes 
full, and feeds the plants as it 
creeps along underground. 

We have already seen that the 
running water on the land is al- 
ways moving down toward the 

sea. Thus, much of the water 
finally gets back to the ocean, 
_ from which the larger part of 
it wae, taken by evaporation. 

inds c Weather. We call 


cai does not hide | 
S the sun is 


l typical scene on an ocean beach tn.the summer time. 
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clouded over, and stormy if it 
rains or snows. 

Most clouds are very close tg 
the surface of the earth, anq 
above the clouds the sky is clear 
and the sun or‘stars are shining, 
Sometimes one can climb q 
mountain and be in clear weather 
with the clouds all below him. 

Our pleasantest fair weather 
comes in the fall, or autumn, or 
in the early summer. We then 
have many warm, comfortable 
days with perhaps a little wind, 
and with a beautiful, clear blue 
sky. Such days make one feel 
full of life and ready to doanything. These 
are the days for long walks through the 
woods to gather wild flowers or nuts, and 
for football. (See Fig. 66.) They are what 
we call bracing days because they make us 
feel so full of energy. 

Summer Fair Weather. In the summer 
our fair weather is usually hot or warm, and 


‘the sky is not so clear as it is on fair daysin 


the fall. In fact it is often thick and hazy, 
and looks bluish as if it were full of smoke. 
In summer there is frequently no wind at 
all, and the weather makes us feel very 
uncomfortable. 

If the day is very moist, but yet not moist 
enough to rain, we do not feel like working 
very hard. Everything feels damp, and 
postage stamps get sticky. Our clothes cling — 
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to us and we try to find some way of get- 
ting cool. These are the days to go in swim- 
ming. (See Fig. 69.) 

Very hot, moist days are the most uncom- 
fortable days we have, and they often cause 
much discomfort and sickness. People get 
overheated, animals become quiet, cows and 
sheep lic down in the shade in the pastures 
instead of eating (see Fig. 76), and plants 
wilt and dry up so that the harvest is poor. 

The other kind of fair weather which we 
have in summer is 
when it is very hot 
and dry with no 
wind and no sign of 
rain. Such weather 
is very bad for all 
crops, because they 
cannot ‘ght yerven, 
enough to keep 
them ‘alive. That 
portion of our coun.» 
try in which the 
largest number of 


_ people live has very Fy, 72. A planting scene on a pe Farin on the western 2 Pri 


» ete such weather. 


Trees weighted down after a heavy snowstorm. 


Winter Fair Weather. In the winter 
our fair weather is as different as it can be 
from that of the summer. In the northern 
part of our country it is usually cold, and 
the sky is beautifully clear, especially at 
night, when the stars are so bright that the 
night is light without a moon. If there is 
a wind, it is often very strong and blows 
the cold into the houses, so that it is hard 
to keep warm. Sheep and cattle that are 
not under cover huddle together in the sun- 
shine in some sheltered place. 

In a large part of the United States we 
have many such days in the winter, and if 
there are several together we say it is a 
cold snap. 

On the coldest and fairest days 
winter there is often no wind. The air is 
quiet and we have a ca/m, These are the 
days when the ice on the ponds and rivers 
as well as the ground cracks because it is so 
cold, just as a piece of iron may break as it 
shrinks in size when it gets cold. It is on 
such days in the northern part of the United 
States that the skating is usually the best, 
unless the ice is covered too deeply with 
snow. (See Fig. 70.) 


of the 


AS DEFINITIONS 

Wind is air moving horizontally. 

leather ts the condition of the air in a place 
at any moment. 

Vapor is invisible moisture in the air. 


Ons. 
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‘vs, Hundreds of men 
are often employed on a single farm during the planting ana harvesting 8& 
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a-fishing. If the wind 
blows, as it often 
does, the storm maw 
be very severe 
Then no one goes 
out of doors if he can 
help it. 
Such rains come 
in the early spring 
“‘when the grass and 


Fic. 73. suihe top and binding the grain by machinery on a large western farm.* ‘trees and flowers are 
ach reaper does the work of five men in one-half the time. 
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_. béginning to grow. 


Suggestions for Review The rain is then very helpful because it 

(1) Find out some uses of the wind that have | makes the plants grow.’ 
not been mentioned. (2) Describe some cases There are many days in the spring when 
where the wind has been harmful. (3) Opena | we get several short, heavy rains in one day- 
window in a warm room and describe what hap- and we say it is a day of showers. On such 


pens to the air. (4) Describe the weather to- 
day. (5) What happens when wet clothes are 
hung in the air to dry? (6) Why is it that 
clothes sometimes will not dry, though it is not usually have few. long storms. We haves 
taining? (7) On what kind of a day do clothes : = ‘ 
eg) wat your hand and blow on it many heavy rains, perhaps with thunder and 
ees oA) Wet 9 * | lightni d much wind. These st 
What happens? (9) What does this tell you em ee ae ACS? Seana 
about the danger of wearing wet clothes on a often Sve Sea great deal of rainfall in 3 
cold day? (10) Why is there moisture on the short time, so that the streets and. gutters” 
windows of a laundry on a cold day? (11) | te full of water, and crops are washed out 
What do we mean when we say we can see the | ©" the hillsides. Grain and grass and other 
horses’ breath? (12) What season of the year | Crops are frequently beaten flat and greatly 
do you like best, and why? (13) Mention all ; damaged. Sometimes during storms some 
the ways'you can by which you keep warm in | of the water falls as solid pieces of ice, of 
winter. (14) Watch the smoke fromachimney | /ailstones. These hailstones do a great deal 
on a calm winter day and tell how it rises. (15) | of damage, as they make holes in the leaves 
How can you tell that there is moisture in the 
air even when it is not raining? 


days it looks as if it would be fair every min- 
ute, and yet it is best to carry an umbrella. 
Summer Storms. In the summer we 
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alg Spring Storms. We shall find that there 


“~are manyvkinds of stormy weather during 
a year, just as we have seen that there are 
many kinds of fair weather. 
Sige sh In the spring we often have a great deal 
of cloudy weather, and many rains lasting 
. two or three days. Sometimes it rains ——————— —— 
_ gently without much wind, and then the "1° 74,7 200mg OM 0 snd farm de Se 
sth couniry boy know is good weather to go machines as it can be on a plain. ~ 
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of the plants and sometimes cut the vegeta- 
tion all to pieces. 

Ice Storms. In the fall and in the win- 
ter, in the northern part of the United States, 
when it is too warm to snow, we often have 
heavy rainstorms that are very cold. The 
wind. may blow hard and the water may 
freeze as it falls, so that the trees and the 
telephone poles, the streets and the side- 
walks are covered with a thin layer of ice. 
Then men and ‘horses find it hard to walk 
because it is so slippery. 

The little birds which stay in the north 
during the winter can scarcely get any food 
because the seeds are all covered with ice. 
Telegraph and telephone wires break down 
from the weight of ice, causing a great deal 
of trouble. But if it suddenly clears away, 
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Cattle grazing. 
plains until the y are large enough for market. 


Fic. 75. 


everything looks very beautiful, sieht in 
the bright sunlight. BSE a4 “| 
Snowstorms. Snowstorms ‘comécin the. 
winter, and are most frequent and severe. in 
the northern part of the United States. If 
the air is quiet and it is not too cold, the snow 
comes floating down in large feathery flakes 
that are very pretty. If we look closely 
at any f *-e W 1 it is made up of many 
different.» __._ * “re very beautiful in 
shape, and wf$5*™" call crystals. If we 
“atch some «*” tne snow on a piece of black 
cloth we can easily see the different shapes 
of the crystals. 


This moist snow that falls in large aes 


Penis of cattle roam over the 
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Sheep grazing. 7a the picture the cocks are 
‘seeking Shelter from the sun beneath the tree: 


comes down so evenly that everything is 
covered with a layer of snow (See Fig. 71.) 
Even the telephone and telegraph wires may 
have acovering as thick as two fingers. Such 
snow makes fine coasting and fine sleighing. 
If it rains a little and then freezes at the 
end of the snowstorm, the snow becomes 
covered with a crust, which makes the best 
coasting. 

Snowshoes, such as are used in the deep 
snows of the coldest parts of the United 
States, go more easily on soft snow, 

The unpleasant snowstorms are those 
which come when it is very cold and windy. 
Then the snow particles are very small, like 
specks of dust. They make the air so thick 
that one cannot see far, and they cut the 
face like needle points. 

Such snow usually blows about easily, 
and gets blown away from the windy or 
windward side of an object, and piled upon 
the other or deward side, making great snow- 

_drifts- which may be many feet deep: Some 
roads may be filled full from fence to fence 
with snow, while other roads along which 
the wind can blow are swept bare. Then 
the sleighing is very bad because one cannot 
go far without striking bare ground, 

Such storms of fine snow often cover rail- 
road tracks so that the strongest engine 
cannot get through. In some parts of the 
United States trains are often snowed in 
for days, until another train comes up with — 
a strong snow-plow that makes a hole in” 
the drifts and clears’ tracks. 


Logs ready to be sawed into ae They are 
Srouph 1 to the mill by teams or floated down ariver. 
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Summary. We have learned that the 
land, the water, and the air are all important, 
for in one way or another they make it pos- 
sible for animals, plants, and men to live. 

If the weather changes, we must often 
alter our plans for a day or two, or put on 
other clothes, or change the amount of heat 
needed to keep us warm in our houses.- 
People thus, asa rule, think more about the 
atmosphere than they do about the land or 
the water, because the weather changes so 
frequently and often so suddenly. 

We know that we ourselves need food, 
clothing, and shelter 
from the weather in 
order to live. We are 
now going to see some of 
the ways in which other 

people help us to secure 
some of the necessary 
things which we cannot 
get readily for ourselves. 


Suggestions for Review 
_ (1) Why is it often dan- 
-gerous to sit on the ground 
dn the spring or fall? (2) 
_ What kind of days do you 
ts eee 


6 farmers fike 
© ~ their barnyards 

‘on the south side of the 
barn? (4) Which side of a 
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board or stone fence would be warmer in the 
winter? (5) Why do evergreen trees often get 
bent over with snow in the winter while other 
trees do not? (6) Why are street railroads 
not always able to run cars in the winter? 
(7) On what kinds of days do you feed birds? 
(8) Describe some hailstorm you have seen. 
(9) From whom did the white men learn to 
use snowshoes? (10) Draw the shapes of some 
snowflakes. (11) Describe what happens to 
the snow when you make it into a snowball. 
(12) On what kind of a day can you best make 
snow men? (13) Find out about snow sheds 
built by some railroads, (14) Why is the snow 
always cleaned up and carted away in some 


cities? (15) Find out how snow protects the 
plants. 
XT. wae. HBORS AND 


OURSELVES 


2) aX =e Neighbors Do for Us. We 


have already seen that most people live in 
groups of houses in villages, towns, or cities, 
and that each house usually contains a 
family. We speak of the people in the 


one 


houses near us, whether we know them or 
not, as our neighbors. 
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Fic. 78. Az old lumber mill. Almost ali mills now use steam 


wnstead of water for power. 


Few of us realize, however, how much we 
depend on people outside our homes, that 
is, upon our neighbors, for many of the 
things we need every day. If we stop to 
think of what we have on the breakfast 
table, especially those of us who live in 
large towns or cities, we shall see that we 
could not live alone, for we could not get 
our food and clothing by our own work. 

A long while ago, when nearly every one 
lived on small farms, it was possible for a 
family to procure their food and the wool 
for their clothing from their own land. The 
women spun the wool into cloth 
and smoked the meat so that it 
would keep, and manufacturing 
as well as agriculture was carried 
on upon the farm. 

In some parts of the United 
States people still do all these 
things for themselves, but as a 
rule the bread, butter, coffee, 
milk, sugar, oatmeal or other 
cereal, and the meat —indeed 
all the food on our table —is 
brought from a longer or shorter 
distance. In -tatge towns or 
cities people go to the store and 
buy some things,“w ile others, 
like milk (see Figs. 221, 229, 280, 
and 299) or bread, are brought 
regularly to their doors and paid 
for with money. The bread is 
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Fic. 80. Zransfortation by stagecoach. Jn man 
ous regions the stagecoach has to be used. 
which aid the horses in getting a firm footing. 
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made from flour, either at home or in a 
bakery;-the flour was ground from wheat 
at the mill, and the wheat was raised on 
a farm somewhere. 

The same thing is true of the other 
articles of food people have daily. Some 
of them came from a long distance and 
some were raised by our neighbors. If we 
live on a farm we can raise many things 
ourselves, but at least the coffee (see Fig. 
237) comes from a long distance, because 
it will not grow in the United States. 

Occupations of Men. If we should. 
go where any one article of food is 
raised in large quantitics, we should find 
many people devoting their whole time to 
this one business. In some parts of the coun- 
try people raise mostly wheat on their farms; 
in others corn, or cotton, or rice; in other 
regions cattle or some other important 
products that can be used for food. 

Thus there are many kinds of work, many 
occupations, all of which may be important to 
us because we use the products every day. 

Agriculture; Grazing. The raising of 
plants trom which we get food, materials 
for clothing, or other useful products, we 
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call agriculture. (See Figs. 72, 73, and 74.) 
Agriculture is the principal occupation of 
farmers. Most of the food we eat is raised 
on large farms, but the little gardens in 
yards or on vacant city lots are small farms, 
and are good examples of agriculture. 

In some parts of the United States people 
Taise cattle for their flesh, or for their milk, 
some of which is made into butter and 
cheese, or for their skins, which are made 
into leather. They also raise horses for use 
in hauling loads, and sheep for their flesh, or 

_ forthe wool on their backs which can be made 
into cloth and clothing. This occupation is 
known as grvasing. (See Figs. 75 and-76.) 

One region is better for agriculture and 
another for grazing, and one farming region 


may be adapted to raising wheat, while | 


another produces cotton, hay, or potatoes 
more successfully. We shall see the reasons 
for this when we study carefully the differ- 
ent parts of the United States. (See Fig. 124.) 

Lumbering; Quarrying; Mining. The 
wood for our furniture and houses, and for 
the manufacture of paper, comes from the 
forests where /umbering or the cutting of 
trees is the chief occupation. (See Figs. 
77 and 78.) 

The rocks that are sometimes built into 


Fig. 82. 
donkey hitchet.. the same wagon. 
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houses or used for paving stones in the 
streets are taken from the ground. Quarry. 
ing is the name given to this’kind of work, 
(See Fig. 79.) 

Other things besides rocks are secured 
from the ground, as the gold, silver, and copper 
which we use for money, the vez from which 
we make our knives, nails useful in builditg, 
lamp-posts for the street, and tools for the 
fartn. Coal, which we burn to get heat, is also 
dug from the ground. All these different 


kinds of work are forms of mening, which is 
an important occupation. 


se Oe = = 


Miners 
use pack-horses to carry their outfits over the 
rough country and through the rivers. 


Transportation in the Southwest. 


Manufacturing. Few of the materials 
taken from the ground, from the rocks, or 
from the forests in the ways men- 
tioned, are ready for use when 
they are first secured. 
things have to be done. to them 
while they are being made into 
things people want. 

This changing of so-called raw 
products into finished goods 
ready for use is called manu- 
facturing, and is well illustrated 
by the changing of cotton as it 
is found in the field into cotton 
cloth as we know it. The cotton 
is first picked from the plant; 
then cleanéd, separated from the 
seeds, and packed into bales; later 
it is spun into threads, and then 
the threads are woven into cloth. 


Many | 
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If the cloth is to be colored or printed, it 
has to go through several more changes 
before it is finally packed. up and sent to 
the stores to be sold. 

Sishing and Hunting. In some parts of 
the world people get their living by catch- 
ing fish from the water, or by hunting wild 
animals for their skins, or for their flesh, 
which can be sold for food. These occupa- 
tions are known as fishing and hunting. Be- 
fore the United States was settled by white 
peopic, hunting was very important, for 
the wild animals were numerous. The In- 
dians, who 

ccupied 
the coun- 
try then, 
secureda 
large part 
oftheirfood 
through 
hunting. 
Now hunt- 
ing is un- 
important ae 
exceptin +. 
those re- |i. 
gionswhich 
cannot De |e 
used for & 
any other Fic. 84. 
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A pa ssenger train crossing artuer by means of an tron bridge. 
Railroads are used e- vlensively Jar land transportation. 


<omotives used ait moving 
type inthe foreground #3 called the 
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purpose. Fishing, however, is 
still important because many 


people eat more fish Se aie 
animal food. 


agriculture, grazing, lumbering, 
fishing, and mining we get most 
of the things every one must 
have in order to live. If we 
have to buy the products of 
these occupations from other 
people, we have to give them 
something in return. Their 
goods have to be brought to us 
and ours have to be sent to them. 
This buying, selling, and trans- 
portation of goods is known as commerce. 

In order that the people of a city 
country may have all the things they need, 
goods have to be brought from different 
places, and many people are engaged in 


commerce in all parts of the world. Indeed, 


every one engages in commerce when he 
buys and sells. anything. 

Some people devote their whole time to 
getting goods from one place and selling 
them in “others. To exchange one thing 
directly for another thing is not always 
easy. Farmers sometimes carry their hay 


the. courtesy artesy of Wore? > 
The huge modern 
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or apples or other crops to a store where 
they can get sugar, flour, or coffee, or shoes, 
or cloth in return. Usually, however, it is 
more convenient for a person having things 
to sell to get money for them. 

Money is easily carried about and can be 
exchanged for anything one needs. Money 
does not occupy much space, it is easy to 
handle, it does not spoil, and in every way is 
more convenient to have as wealth than the 
same value of food or clothing or any kind 
of goods. 

Summary. We have seen how many peo- 
ple have been helpful to us in securing one 
of the simplest and most necessary things, 
cotton cloth. If we should consider all the 
other things we need every day to keep us 
alive and comfortable, we should find much 
the same story. No person can live alone, 
for every one is dependent on many other 
people. People in distant regions are work- 
ing for us and we are working for them. | 

In order to get money to buy things with, 
or goods to exchange by means of commerce, 
it is necessary for every one to have some 
occupation; that is, some way of earning a 
living. 


Suggestions for Review 
(1) Name the crops you have seen growing 
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2 transportation. A whaleback freighter passing through 
the * Soo” locks between Lake Superior and Lake Huron, 
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in a garden or on a farm. (2) Name all the 
occupations you have seen. (3) Find out some 
ways which have not been mentioned in which 
cattle are used. (4) Why are horses used more 
than cattle for riding or driving? (5) Find 
out all the animals you can that graze. (6) 
Mention as many uses of wood as you can. (7) 
Make a list of all the materials you can that are 
taken from the ground. (8) What industry 
that has been mentioned includes the work of 


Fic. 86. 
Heavy trains on steep grades often require 
two locomotives to haul them. 


Transportation in a mountainous country, 


the shoemaker, the dressmaker, the clockmaker? 
(9) What things have you ever bought or sold 
at astore? (10) Mention the kinds of stores at 
which your parents trade frequently. (11) If 

— two boys trade jackknives or mar- 
bles, what have they done? (12) If 
you were to play keeping store, what 
would you need beside the objects 
to be bought orsold? (13) Why do 
we sometimes use paper dollars in- 
stead of silver dollars? (14) Why 
is money not made of iron or wood 
rather than of silver or gold? (15) 
Why do we not have silver cents 
instead of copper cents? (16) Find 
out what the Indians formerly used 
for money. (17) Where does the 
grocer get his goods? (18) The 
butcher? (19) How did the Indians 
secure their food before white people 
came? (20) Find out if-you can 
whether they secure it in the same 
way now? 
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seen, there are no good roads and 
everything is carried on horse- 
back. (See Fig. 81.) There are 
still more rugged regions, as in 
some forests and mountains, 
where few people live, and where 
explorers must carry all they 
need in packs on their backs. 
Transportation by Rail. Rail- 
road trains (see Fig. 94) are used 
for traveling or for carrying 
goods long distances, and horses 
are driven for pleasure or for 
carrying goods short distances, 
Steam or electric roads are 
generally built so as to connect 
large towns or regions that have 


Fic. 87. A ratlway post office. Mail ts distributed into the sacks 


and boxes and left at the stations along the route. An Passe Se much freight 
to be moved. 
XIV. MEANS OF TRANSPOR- | As such roads require rails for tracks they 
TATION cannot be built as readily as carriage roads. 
Like carriage roads, they have to cross 
Transportation. In order to have busi- | streams by means of bridges (see Fig. 83), 


ness and commerce it must be possible to | and have to be built so as to follow the 
move goods from one place to another | gentle slopes. Hence many railroads are 
quickly. We have seen how the roads (see | very winding. It is only over land that is 
Fig. 18) and streets in a town or city allow | nearly level and plain-like that railroads 
people to move about and carry ees Saas 
on business, and we know how, in 
most countries, goods are brought 
to the doors in wagons. Horses 
and wagons can be used for short 
distances, but there must be some 
way of carrying larger loads and 
moving more rapidly than by 
horses if business is to be carried 
on between people far apart. 
Transportation, as it is called, is thus 
an important part of commerce. 
Traveling and transportation 
may be by land or by water. (See 
Figs. 80, 85; 86 and go.) On land 
we walk, ride on horseback, drive 
in wagons, or ride im-cats moved by | 
horses, by steam, or by electricity. es _ 
(See Figs. 82, 84, and 354.) Insome py, gs. Uxloading mail sacks from a railway mail car. 


parts of the country, as we have it the doorway ts used to catch mail sacks from 
; ae posts when the train is in motion. 


Fic. 89. Distributing mail at a cross-roads station on @ 
rural free delivery route. 


can follow fairly straight courses. 
go very rapidly and as the en- 
gineers running them cannot see 
very far ahead, a railroad has to 
be provided with signals to let 
the engineers know when the 
track is clear for them to go 
ahead, and to warn them when 
to stop. 

Transportation by Water. 
Travel by water is either in 
steamships, in sailing vessels, or 
by canal boats which are usually 
drawn along by horses or mules. 


As trains | 
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our larger lakes (see Fig. 85), on rivers where 
the water is deep enough, and on the ocean 
(see Figs. 90 and 91), which is a great body 
of water that covers more than seven-tenths 
of the world. Our large rivers, therefore, 
are very important routes of commerce. 
Other Aids to Commerce. A great deal 
of business can be done without the neces. 
sity of traveling if people can only get 
word quickly from one place to another. 
There are many ways of communicating 
quickly with people at a distance, but the 
Post Office, which, as we have already seen, 
is managed by the national government, is 
the most common means of carrying mes- 


A saeNekE used for towing large ships or 
Jloats in harbors. 


Sailing vessels and steamships are used on | sages from one place to another. (See Figs. 


aed dy pe py permission 01 N. de Diebuina of boston. 


Fic. gO. A penile erased schooner. The largest sailing vessel 


carrying freight in the world. 


87, 88, and 89.) 

The ¢elegraph, by means of 
which messages are sent very 
rapidly along wires by electric- 
ity, is also helpful, especially — 
when people are in a great 
hurry. (See Fig. 92.) 

In recent years ¢e/ephounes, 
which enable people to talk with 
one another though many miles 
apart, have come to be much 
used for business and pleasure. 

The typewriter, a machine for 
writing letters rapidly and 
clearly, has made it possible to 
do business more quickly and 
accurately. (See Fig. 93.) Letters 
may be written so rapidly ona 


typewriterthat 
the same num- 
ber of people 
can carry on a 
far larger busi- 
ness than when 
all letters were 
hand written. 
Many other 
things might 
be mentioned 
which help peo- 
ple buy and sell 
more quickly, 
but those men- 
tioned are the 
most impor- 
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tant, and are the ones that nearly every one 


can see in use about him. 
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Suggestions for Review 


(1) Why are freight trains generally slower 
than passenger trains? (2) Why do other vehi- 
have to keep out of the way of wagons 
(3) Why are electric cars 
(4) Find out 


cles 
carrying the mail? 


taking the place of horse cars? 
all you can about the way railway trains are 
kept from collision. (5) Why are double-track 


roads better than single- 
track roads? (6) What are 
express companies, and what 
do they do? (7) Why are 
there so many railroads in 
certain parts of the country 
and so few in other parts? 
(8) How are railroads kept 
in repair? (9) Why do rail- 
roads have tunnels in some 
places? (10) Name the im- 
portant railroads near your 
home. (11) What have you 
ever seen in a freight sta- 
tion? (12) Describe what 
you have seen in a passen- 
ger station. (13) Describe 
the different ways in which 
goods are brought to your 
town or city or the one 
nearest where you live. 
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The telegraph and telephone are aids to commerce. 
town has one and each city many large stations from which 
the wires and cables radiate to offices and hontes. 


i nits of Measure. 
‘busitiess with people we must know where 
they live, and how far away they are from 
Some of the Indians of the United 
States measure how far away a certain ob- 
ject is by telling how many times the sun 
would set during a horseback trip to the 
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(14) What do the 
postmarks on 
the front and 
the back of a let- 
ter mean? (15) 
Describe some 
of the ways by 
which mail is 
carriedanddeliv- 
ered. (16) De- 
scribe ail that 
happened to a 
letter from some 
friend before it 
reached you. (17) 
How long was it 
on the way? 


Leach 


In order fo carry on 


place. We measure the 
same thing in a different 
way and say the distance 
from one place to another 
is so many feet or weiles. 

A foot is twelve inches 
long ; that is, a little longer 
than this book is high. 
Most grown people can 
cover about three feet in 
each step 

In measuring long dis- 
tances it is more conveni- 
ent to use the sve, which 
is 5,280 feet in length, 

Soldiers carrying a 
heavy load can march 
about fifteen miles a day. 
Some horses can trot a 
mile in about two minutes, 


ee 


50 
and most peo- 
ple can walk a 
mile in fifteen 
ortwenty min- 
utes. Some 
steam trains 
(see Fig. 86) run me 
a mile or more ; _ "i 
in a minute, | " 
which is very 
rapid travel. 
Freight trains, 
however, do 
mot often run 
faster than a mile in three minutes. 

Points of Direction. It is necessary to 
know not only how far away a place is, but 
which way to go to reach it. <A spider in 
the center of his web is nearly the same 
distance from all parts of the edge. Ifa fly 
lights on the web, the spider wants to know 
which way to start to get to the fly; that is, 
in what direction the fly is from him. 

We usually find out direction by means 
of the sun. The sun in all parts of the 
world rises in the eastern part of the sky and 
sets in the western part, which is ofposite to 
the east. If we face the sun at sunset our 
right hand is toward the worth and our /c/t 
is toward the south. 

In this part of the world the sun rises to 
the east of us, is to the south of us during 
the day, and sets in the west. Halfway 
between sunrise and sunset is oon, when a 
shadow always points north. 
In the southern regions of the 
world the sun rises in the 
eastern part of the sky, is to 
the north during the day, and 
sets in the western heavens, 
and the shadows, of course, 

point south at noon. North, 
east, south, anc west are called 
the cardinal (or principal) 
points of direction, because all 
other directions over the sur- 
face of the earth are measured 
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in reference to 
these points. 

The Com. 
pass. It is usu. 
ally more con- 
venient to find 
the cardinal 
points by 
means of a 
compass than 
by the sun, 
(See Fig. 95.) 
The compass is 
instrument 
that has a special kind of needle supported 
so that it will swing easily. This needle 
always points toward the north, and from it 
the south, east, and west can be easily found, 
The compass does not, however, point exactly 
north, and is not as sure a sign of direction 
as a shadow at noon. 

North may be found also at night by 
means of the North Star. The North Star 
is a small star in the northern part of the 
heavens about which other stars seem to 
revolve in a circle every twenty-four hours. 
The North Star can be readily found by 
means of the Great Bear or the Big Dipper. 
The line joining the two stars marking the 
outer edge of the dipper always points toward 
the North Star. These two stars are known 
as the Pointers. (See Fig. go.) 

Sailors often find the ‘direction they are 

going by noting the position of the North 
and other stars. Indians and 
many other people in differ- 
ent parts of the world use the 
stars in a similar way. 

Between the cardinal points 
are many other directions, as 
northeast, which is halfway 
between northar” “7st; south- 
east, halfway vcrween south 
and east; uthwest, halfway 
between -outh and west; an¢ 
northwest, halfway betwe¢s 
north and west. There i,q 
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many other di- 
visions used for 
careful meas. 
urement of 
direction, but 
these eight are 
all:that we 
need to know 
at present. 

Many church 
spires and tall 
buildings have 
wind or weath- 
er vanes that 
always point in 
the direction 
from which the 
wind is blowing. . Usually the vane is placed 
above four branching arms which point 
north, east, south, and west, and have at 
their ends a large N., E.,S.,and W. These 
letters show the cardinal points and make it 
easy to tell direction at any time. 

Uses of Maps. If we know the direction 
and the distance from each other of a num- 
ber of places, we can make a drawing show- 
ing how they would look if we could get 
above them far enough to see them all 
at once. Such a drawing or plan is called 
a map. (See Fig. 100.) Maps may show a 
We can make 
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small region or a large one. 
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Fic. 97. -A map of the above schoolroom (Fig. 96), with index 


a map of our 
school desk, 
our school. 
room, of a 
room at home, 
of the yard, the 
farm, the town, 
the state, or of 
some larger 
area. (See Figs, 
96, 97, and 98.) 

Maps enable 
us to study the 
direction and 
distance, or, as 
we say, the fo- 
sition, of many 
different things at the same time, and hence 
are of much use, especially in learning about 
distant peoples and places. 

Map Scale. In this book the maps can- 
not be larger than the pages of the book, 
but they can show an area of almost any 
size. If it is a large area, we cannot show 
so many small features of the region as we 
can if the area is small. (See Fig. 97.) 

A map covering a large region is said to 
be on a smaller scale than a map of the 
same size covering a smaller region. (See 
Fig. 98.) Hence we need to know the scale 
of the map in order to know whether the 
area mapped is large or small. 

Every map, therefore, should 
show its scale in some way. 
Usually a line is drawn on the 
map, say an inch long, and it is 
stated that that inch on the 
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map stands for one 
foot, or yard, or mile, 
or for several miles 
on the earth 
Wall Maps. Be 
sides such maps as 
those in this book, 
nearly every school 
has large maps to be 
hung on the wall, 
called wallmaps. Such 
wall maps are neces- 
sary in order to show 
a portion or all of the 
earth in such a way 
that many can study it 
at the same time. 
Maps are drawn so 
that the south part is 
next to you where 
you can most readily read the names on the 
map. The north is toward the opposite 
side, east is toward the right side, and west 
toward the left side. As we shall see later, 
however, some maps are drawn so that their 
sides do not run exactly north and south. 
When a map is hung on a wall the top is 
the north and the bottom the south. This 
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The North Star and the Big Dipper 
with the two pointers on the right. 
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does not mean, how. 
ever, that things rep. 
resented at the north 
of the map are higher 
than those shown at 
the south. It merely 
means that we have 
hung the map ina 
certain way so as to 
read it easily. 

The map is a P/an, 
and in order to show 
things exactly 
are on the 


ras they 
earth it 


must be placed in 
the same position as 
things on the earth; 
that is, flat on a table 
or on the rth, and 
with the nm of the 
map toward the north cardinal porit. 
Suggestions for Review 
(1) How long does it take you to walk a 
mile? (2) Find out how far it is between your 


home and yourschool. (3) If you live in a city, 
how many blocks are theretoamile? (4) How 
many miles long is your town orcity? (5) Find 
out some ways to tell the direction from which 

the wind is blowing. (6) 


In what directions can 
you go along your street 
or road? (7) Draw a 
map of the route from 
your home to your school. 
(8) Draw two maps of 
your room at home, using 
different scales. (9) Se- 
cure a map of your home 
region and find out from 
it the direction of your 
house from those of sey- 
eral friends. (10) Learn to 
tell time bv the sun with- 
out any clock. (11) Find 
out how peopie can tell 
direction when they have 
no compass, and when the 
sun is not shining. 
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What the World Is. We sometimes de- 
scribe a distant country in which we are 
interested by saying it is in a certain part 
of the world. Before we can know much 
about the different countries, their products, 
their peoples, and their occupations, we must 
know about the wor/d as a whole, of which 
the land about our homes forms but a very 
small part. 

The world is really a great ball or globe, 
made up of rock, 
water, and air, and 
called the £arth. 
This globe is so large 
that there is room on 
it for many millions 
of people, and one 
could not visit every 
part of the world 
even if he traveled 

-all his life. 

The North and 
South Poles. If we 
take a large orange 
and hold it up so 
that the stem end is at the top, we may think 
of it as a small globe that will tell us some- 
thing about the much larger globe on which 
we live. Let us think of north as toward the 
stem end and south toward the blossom end. 
Then no matter where we start from, if we 
carry our finger north it will reach the stem 
end, the most northern point. This most 
northern point on the world is called the 
North Pole. 

In the = -. way if we go south from any 
spot we shall reach the most southern spot, 
or South Pole. 'The south pole is exactly half- 
way around the world from the north pole. 
By remembering what we learned about east 
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An island, a small area of land surrounded 
by water. 


and west on a map we can see which way 
east and west are on the orange. 

Around the Globe. Let us take some spot 
on the orange to represent our home on the 
earth. We can move our finger around the 
orange in any direction and come back to 
where we started. The nearer our starting 
point is to the north or south pole of the 
orange, the shorter the distance around in 
an east and west direction. 

Oranges are so small that it is better to 

have larger balls or globes to represent the 
earth. Globes, like 
maps, can be made 
of different sizes and 
can show a great deal 
about the world, or 
only a few things, ac- 
cording to their seale, 
A large globe, there- 
fore, can show more 
things than a small 
| globe. 
I<- Continents and 
| Oceans. From a 
good-sized globe we 
can see how the land 
and water.are arranged over the world. The 
great land regions are called conétents and 
the smaller areas of land surrounded by 
water are called ¢s/ands. (See Fig. tot.) 
Water covers more than seven-tenths of the 
world. We usually think of this great mass 
of water as divided into several eceans, which, 
like the continents, have been named. 

The United States is one of the countries 
of the continent of Nerth America. West of 
North America we find the Pacific Ocean, 
and east of it the Atlantic Ocean. 

If we cross either of these oceans we come 


to the continent of Exwrasfa, which is often — 


spoken ofas two continents, called Zurepeand 
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The Northern Hemuspuere. 
amount of land in this part of the world. 


Notice the large 


Asia. If we cross the Pacific we reach Asia; 
if we cross the Atlantic we reach Europe. 

The other continents are South America, 
which lies southeast of North America; 
Africa, which lies south of Europe, and Aus- 
tralia, which is nearly south of Asia. In the 
Pacific Ocean are many islands, some of 

which are very far from any continent. 

If we lived on one of the southern conti- 
nents we should have to cross an ocean to 
get to another southern continent, just as we 
do in traveling between North America and 
Europe or Asia. Between South America 
and Africa we find the Atlantic Ocean, as we 
found it between North America and Europe. 
In the same way the Pacific Ocean lies west 
of South America and east of the continent 
of Australia. 

Between Australia and Africa is another 
ocean known as the /udian Ocean. These 
oceans are the most important ones in the 
world because they lie east and west of 
great continents, and border the inhabited 
regions of the world. 

The Northern and Southern Oceans. 
South of the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian 
oceans, and surrounding the south pole, is 
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the Antarctic or Southern Ocean, which js 
little known because it lies in such a cold 
part of the world. 

North of the Atlantic Ocean and con. 
nected with it by many narrow stretches 
of water is the Arctic Occan. The Arctic 
Ocean is connected with the Pacific by the 
narrow Bering Strait, and is thus really a 
sea almost surrounded by land. The Arctic 
Ocean was named before people knew-much 
about it or about the differences between 
an ocean and a sea, and it has retained the 
name first given to it. 

The Hemispheres; The Equator. Ifwe 
study, the size and location of the continents 


’ on the globe, we see that the larger part of 


the land of the earth is in the northern half 


of the world, or in the Northern Hemi. 
sphere, and the greater amount of water in 
the Southern Hemisphere. (Scc ligs. 102 
and 103.) 

All points which are exactly jialfway 
between the poles are said to be on the 


Equator, which means a line of cyuval division. 


The equator, therefore, divides the earth 
into half spheres, or hemispheres. The 
world is also sometimes divided into the 


ce, = 


The Southern Hemisphere. This half of the 
world is almost entirely water. 


Fic. 103. 
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Eastern Hemisphere, containing Eurasia, 
Africa, and Australia, and the Western 
Hemisphere, containing the Americas. (See 
Figs. 104 and 105.) 

Ocean Voyages. From this brief study 
of the globe we see that in order to carry 
on commerce or to travel between different 
continents we must cross an ocean. <A voy- 
age by steamer across the Atlantic from 
North America to Europe takes eight or 
nine days, except for the fastest boats, which 
make the trip in a little over five days. 

Since the Pacific is twice as large as the 
Atlantic, a voyage across the Pacific from 
North America to Asia takes more than two 
weeks, and a voyage around the world in an 
east and west direction, without stopping 
very long in any of the different countries 
on the way, takes over two months. 


Suggestions for Review 


(1) Proma point in the Northern Hemisphere 
trace on a globe with your finger several voy- 
ages in different directions around the world. 


Which route is the shortest? The longest? (2) | 


In what direction from the United States is 
Australia? Africa? (3) In what direction from 
Western Eurasia is South America? (4) In 


~ NY 


Fic. 104. The Eastern Hemisphere. It contains 
Eurasia, Africa, and Australia. 


ns 


I 


Fic. 105. 
in this hemisphere, which contains Nerth and 
South America, 


The Western Hemisphere. Our homes are 


what direction from Eastern Eurasia is South 
America? North America? (5) Cut up several 
apples or oranges into halves and find out if the 
earth could be divided into other hemispheres 
than those given in this book. (6) Find out 
how long it takes to go from the United States 
to Australia and to Asia by steamer, (7) Find 
out the quickest time made by a steamer in 
crossing the Atlantic. (8) Compare this with 
the time it took Columbus to cross on his first 
voyage of discovery. (9) Find out what sailors 
mean by “crossing the line.” (10) Why do 
many steamships carry sails? 


XVII. THE OCEAN AND 
OCEANTC COMMERCE 


The Shore Line. The part of the ocean 
of the most interest to us is the coast dine; 
that is, the line where the ocean joins the 
land. 
say, the shore dine, may be very straight or 
very crooked. If it is straight, it is exposed 


everywhere to the violence of the waves, 
and hence vessels cannot easily make a land- 


ing. Ifitis irregu'ar, there are places where 


eae - Ee 


ed 


The coast line, or as we sometimes — 
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Fic, 106. 4 viewof Marblehead Harbor, showing in the distance the narrow neck of Fanatatok connects thie 
peninsula on the left with the mainland. Notice that most of the little boats have 
anchored in shallow water in the tnner bay. 
the water extends into the land, forming Harbors. A bay usually forms a good 
bays. (See Figs. 106 and 107.) harbor because it offers protection from 
Shore Changes. The shore line of an | wind and waves so that vesse!s can anchor 
ocean or of a lake is constantly changing, | in safety. (See Figs. 107, 108, and 109.) The 
because the waves are always beating upon | waves cannot rise as high in a bay as on the 
it and wearing itaway. The wind blowing | larger ocean, and sailors when near the shore 
over a body of water of any size sets it in {| usually try to get into a harbor in time of 
motion. The waves rise and fall and finally | storm. (See Fig. 106.) 

reach the shore. There the waves strike a A good harbor is therefore an excellent 
blow that is sometimes hard enough tomake | place, as a rule, for the location of a city. 
the ground tremble and shake. The pebbles | (See Fig. 106.) The largest city in the United 
rattled along by the waves are hurledagainst | States ts New York,on New York Bay, which 

the cliffs, which are gradually worn away. is a magnificent harbor. (See Fig. 157.) 
The loosened rocks are carried along by | Points and Necks of Land. On some 
the waves and left in some bay, forming a coasts the bays are numerous and cach bay 
beach (see Fig. 107), or they may be carried | may have many smaller bays on its’ edge. 
_ ont into deep-water and dropped on the bot- | Then the coast is very irregular. Between 
tom. The points projecting between the | one bay and the next there is, of course, a 
bays are made of strong rocks, as is shown | tongue of land extending out into the water 
. by the fact that the and ending in a point 
waves haye not worn of land. Sucha 
them away as yet. point is called a cape. 
On shores where the (See Figs. 107 and 
rocks areallofnearly 113.) If the cape is 
the same strength high and ends in a 
the beaches may be cliff, itis often called 


many miles long a headland or promon- 
without a break; or tory. (See Fig. 108.) 


there may be cliffs. The tongue of 
In either case the few land may be joined 
harbors make the to the mainland by 


shore unsafe for sail- “py. 107. only a low, narrow 
ors during a storm. larger bay beyond. neck. A slight 


ws 
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increase in the height of the water would 
separate the tongue from the mainland and 
make it an island. An area of land which is 
thus nearly surrounded by water is called 
a peninsula, which means almost an island. 
(See Fig. 113.) Sometimes the word penin- 
sula is applied to any large projection of 
land into the water, as when we speak of the 
southern peninsulas of Europe or of Asia. 

The narrow neck of land connecting one 
large body of land with another is an ¢sthmus. 
The best known are the Isthmus of Suez, 
connecting Africa and Asia, and the Isthmus 
of Panama, connecting North and South 
America. (See 
Figs. 131 and 
346.) 

Other Bod- 
ies of Water. 
A very large 


body of water i 
nearly en- 
closed by land 


is called a sea 
ora gu/f,as the 
Caribbean Sea 
or the Gulf of 
Mexico. (See 
Figs. 130 and 
132.) ae 

A narrow Fy, 108. A small penins 
neck of water ontory. It acts a 
connecting two prot 
large bodies of water is called a strait, as 
Bering Strait or the Strait of Gibraltar. 
(See Figs. 130 and 255.) Ifa bay is shallow 
and runs more or less parallel with the 
coast, it is sometimes called a sound, as Long 
Island Sound. (See Fig. 143.) 

All these names for forms of water and 
land we find convenient in talking about 
the different parts of the world, just as it is 
convenient to have names for our friends. 

Ocean Travel and Commerce. We have 
already seen the many different ways people 
travel and carry on commerce over the land. 
Travel over the ocean is all by vessels or 
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% of a Statute Mile to one inch 


~ MARBREHEAD Ke 
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MARBLUMEAD Neck 


Fic. 109. A map of Marblehead and the harbor. 
shows the form of the shore, the well-protected 
harbor, and the natural location of the town. 


it 


ships of some kind. Formerly all water 
traveling was by sailing ships, which were 
driven through the water by the wind. Now 
these are used 
only where 
there is no 
need for haste, 
as in carrying 
certain kinds 
of freight, in 
fishing, and in 
pleasure sail- 
ing. 

The mails, 
the passengers, 
and much of 
the freight 
that must go 
rapidly from 


aes | 


steamships. Some steamships OV 
hundred feet in length and large enough to 
carry train loads of freight and as many pas- 
sengers as there are people in a small city. 
Vessels may cross the ocean from one coun- 
try to another, or they may go along the 
‘coast, between different places in the same 
country. Thus we have vecanic and coastwise 
commerce. (Sce Fig. 114.) 

Lighthouses. In order to have water 
commerce successful, a vessel must be able 
to get quickly and safely from the deep 
water of the ocean to the land where goods 
and passengers can be unloaded. <A vessel 
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is in very little danger, even 
during a storm, on the deep sea, 
because it can be driven along 
for miles without danger of strik- 
ing the land. When, however, 
a vessel approaches land it is 
necessary for the officers sailing 
the vessel to know its position. 

_ So at certain points along the 
coasts of most lands there are 
tall buildings known as /ight- 
houses, each of which has a 


t LIGHTHOUSES 
AND . 
‘RANGE OF VISIBILITY 
OF LIGHTS | 


Fic, 110. The parts of circles indicate how far the 


Bice. 111. A lighthouse near a dangerous coast. 


different lights can be seen by sailors. 


It zs budlt ona 
hidden rock at the entrance to a harbor. 


powerful light. This light, which can be 
seen for many miles, warns the sailor that 
land is near. (See Figs. r10 and 111.) _ 

In dangerous places near the shore or in 
harbors where lighthouses cannot be built 
but where a light is needed, //g/tships are 
anchored. 


Life-Saving Stations and Filots. Along 
especially dangerous coasts ///e-svving  sta- 
tions are placed, usually about four miles 
apart. (See Fig. 112.) Men are always on 


watch at these stations for vessels in dis. 
tress or danger, and in case of shipwreck the 
men go out in “feboats to save people. i 
these many helps to commerce are provided 
and paid for by the national government. 
In every port there are a number of men 
‘called plots, who know all about the chan- 
nel. to be followed, and whose business it is 
to guide vessels in and out of the harbor. 
Every harbor also has many powerful 
little steamers called ¢wgboats for helping 
large ships or sailing vessels. (See Fig. 91.) 
How Wharves Aid Commerce. ‘The 
landing place in a harbor where the vessels 
load and unload is known asa pier or wharf. 
Wharves are platforms built out into the 
water so that deep vessels can come up to 
them easily (See Fig. 115.) A wharf also 
allows more than one vessel to be loading 
or unloading at the same time, and hence 
the number of vessels that can use a harbor 
at one time is greatly increased by building 
wharves. (See Figs. 115 and 116.) 
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Telegraphing 
Across the Ocean. 
We have already 
learned how very 
much the mails, 
the telephone, and 
the telegraph help 
business and com- 
merce on the land. 
The mails are also 
carried across the 
oceans, between 
different countries. 

The telegraph is 
also used across Ee 


Fic. 113. 


are strung together as 


the Atlantic Ocea 
Europe and North and Sot 
the first cables across the Pacific betwee 
North America and Australia and Asia were 
not finished until 1903. 

Messages are now being sent long dis- 
tances by telegraph through the air without 
any wires. Indeed messages have been sent 
in this way across the Atlantic Ocean, and 
in the course of time it is probable that 
wireless telegraphy will become a very im- 
portant means of communication. This 
method of telegraphing was perfected by 
an Italian scientist, Signor Marconi. 


— 
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One of the life-saving stations which are kept by ae 
United States Government along dangerous coasts. 


A picture showing a cape, a peninsula, and an isthmus, 
characteristic bit of New England shore, 


name of the largest 
how large it is. (s) Find out how 
gers can be carried on some large steams 
| (6) Find some coastwise routes of commerce in 
' the United States; some oceanic routes from 
the United States. (7) Find out how sailors are 
warned of danger on a fog 
scribe some different kinds of lighthouses. (9) 
Find out why it is almost impossible for a life- 
boat to sink. 
ocean cable. (11) Find out about ans wor — 
' the life-saving men>~_/ 0 Sz é 
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Suggestions for Review 


(1) If you live near a river or lake, find ow 
at what Bie: of the shore the boats are kept, 


rotected, andif sowhy? (3) Ina 
puddle find illustrations 


gy night. (8) De- 


(10) Find out who built the first 
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Where We Get Coffee and 
Cocoa. We have already seen 
that many of the things we need 
every day are secured through 
trading with our neighbors. All 
over the world neighbors are buy- 
ing and selling, and the people of 
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distant parts of the world are carrying on 
commerce with us. 

We found this out from the fact that the 
coffee which nearly every family uses daily 
is not raised in ourown country. The larger 
part of our coffee comes from the great coun- 
tries to the south of the United States. Some 
of it comes from 
Mexico and Central 
America. These 
countries send us 
also much of our 
cocoa, whichismade |_ 
from the seeds of | — 
the cacao tree, and 
great quantities of 
bananas, which 
come by water to 
our seaports. 

How People 
Live in Mexico and 
Central America. 
In Mexico and Cen- 
tral America people 
live very differently 
from the way they 
live in our own country. Their houses are 
often little more than sheds, with the roof 
covered with straw instead of boards. (See 
Fig. 120.) The people practically live out of 
doors, with just enough shelter to keep off 
the rain and the sun. The dress they wear 
is very much like our summer clothes, and 
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by the building of wharves. Where two vessels 
were formerly docked, space for s¢x #5 now 
provided. (See Fig. 115.) 


Fic. 115. MWharves burlt out from the shore so that large vessels can eastly land, 


| 


a em 


is light and loose so as to keep them as cool 
as possible. It is evident, therefore, from 
the way the people live that it is always 

* warm in these countries, and that there is 
no winter such as we know. 


Plant and Animal Life in Warm Regions, 
In a large part of Central America there are 


other things that would remind us of our 
summers. Most of the trees are always 
green and the forests seem full of animals 
and small plants. The animals and plants, 
however, are not like those we know in the 
woods in our own country. 

In these warm regions everything grows 
readily and it takes but little work to get a 
good crop from the soil. Hence the people 
do not have to hurry and work as hard as 
the farmers we know. We go to these coun- 
tries for cocoa, coffee, bananas, and other 
common articles of food preduced only in 
warm climates, The continuous warmth of 
this region enables things to grow there that 
we cannot raise at home, except at great 
cost in greenhouses. 

The Far North. In the far northern part 


of the continent of North America and in — 


Greenland the conditions are very different 


from those we have just described. There, 3 
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Fic. 118. 


are no forests, and in some regions not even‘ 
bushes. -In the summer, berry bushes and 
a few other plants may bloom, but no crops 
can be raised. 
he people, who are either Judians or Eskt- 

mos, live by trapping the beaver, mink, otter, 
bear, or by hunting seals, whales, walruses, 
and other animals that have fat or valuable 
furs. They use the fat of the seals, whales, 
and walruses for /ight and fue/, and the skins 
of the fur-bearing animals for clothing at all 
seasons of the year. (See Fig. 119.) 

The furs which they do not need are sent 
to other parts of the world. So from these 
northern countries we get many of the furs 
for our coats, muffs, robes, and other things 
which we use in winter to keep us warm. 
“\How People Live in the Cold Regions. 
As these northern Indians and Eskimos wear 
fur clothing all the time, they must have 
much weather similar to the winter season in 
the coldest parts of the United States. In 
summer their days are fairly but not un- 
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A Map of the World, Showing Distribution of . Manufactures. 


| eomfortably warm ; 
extremely cold. 

The kind of weather in these cold regions 
is shown also by the kind of houses the 
people live in and by their ways of travel- 
ing. The winter houses are built of snow 
and ice, but are very warm, because there is 
little chance for the wind to get in. The 
summer houses are tents made of skins.’ 
The people travel largely by sleds drawn 
by teams of dogs over the ice and snow, 
which cover the country most of the year. 
(See Fig. 227. 

The food of these people is very different 
from that of people who live in warm coun- 
tries. They eat much fat, because fat pro- 
duces heat in the body. 

We thus find that the climate and the 
products are very different at the two extrem- 
ities of North America. 

South America. The same thing is true 


their long winters are 


in South America, only there the more 
southern countries are the colder, 
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The northern countries of South America 
are the greatest coffee-producing regions of 
the whole world. They send us also our 7ud- 
ber, which is obtained from the juice of a tree. 
We sometimes have small rubber plants as 
ornaments in our houses, but they never 
grow more than a few feet high, no matter 
in how warm and moist a room we keep them. 

The people in these countries live out 
of doors even more than do the people of 
Central America, and they wear very few 
clothes. The weather is always as warm 
as a warm summer day in our country. 

From southern South America we get 
wool and skins from sheep, and /ides and 
other products from cattle. (See Fig. 123.) 
This is evidently, therefore, a grazing coun- 
try like parts of the United States, and must 
resemble our own land in climate. The 
extreme southern part of South America 
does not carry on commerce with us, because 
the region has no valuable products. The 


Used by permizalon of The Outlook.” 
Fic. 110. Eskimo women and child. Their 
clothes and boots are made of skins. 
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From a photograph by Maya 
The covering ts 
made of twigs and wove leaves. 


Fic. 120. A native Mextcan hit. 


Indians there dress in skins 
of the Eskimos of North Am: 


and remind us 


rica, 


Products Depend on Climate. Nearly 
all parts of North and South rica, there- 
fore, are known to us through their products, 
which we see, and perhaps © very day. 
Both the cold and the very \varm regions 
of these two continents carry on commerce 
with our milder or more temperate regions, 


and by studying the products sent to us in 
commerce we can learn something about the 
climate of these countries. BPY F 

Products of Eurasia: So faras contmerce 
is concerned, Europe is the most important 
continent to the United States, for we send 
to Europe by far the larger part of the prod- 
ucts we have to sell. As we have already 
seen, however, Europe is only the western 
portion of Eurasia, which is the largest mass 
of land in the world. 

In northern Eurasia we find the coldest 
part of the world, and from this region we 
get furs as we do from northern North Amert- 
ica. From southern and western Europe we 
secure olives, olive oil, wine, cheese, and many 
manufactured goods, like cutlery, silk, linen, 
and cotton embroideries. The olive and the 
wine-producing grape grow only in the 
warm or mild regions which have a climate 
like the southwestern United States. | 

In the southeastern part of Eurasia is a 
great region where rice, spices, and fea are 
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raised. Most of the tea we 
drink comes from here, and 
the warmest section fur- 
nishes our d/ack and white \& 
pepper, nutmegs, ginger, and- | 
common spices. The people 
live in houses which will 
keep them as cool as possi- 
ble at all seasons, as they do 
in the hot regions of Central 
and South America. 
Australia. Southeast of 
Asia, in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, is the smallest con- 
tinent, Australia, which is 
famous for its wool, hides, 
and These products 
remind us of southern South 
America, and the people are 
engaged in the same kind of 
occupations. (See Fig. 121.) 

Africa. The continent of 
Africa is the least known of all the conti- 
nents, but it sends goods of great value 
to other countries. From northern Africa 
comes a kind of cotton, which indicates that 
the climate must be very like that of the 
extreme south of our own country. 

From central Africa, which is largely in- 
habited by wild tribes, mostly black people, 
we get the greater part of our zvory, which is 
used for paper cut- 
ters, knife handles, 
piano keys, and for 
many kinds of 


skins. 


Fic. 121. 


ornaments. Ivory 
is procured from 
the tusks of ele- 
phants, which live 
only in hot coun- 
tries. (See Fig. 323.) 


Australian natives. Bey } 
shin of the kangaroo 7s very useéf iy wy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A busy harbor, showin 17 
~ whic h go to all the continents of the world, 


fur to keep them warm, the 
insects, and the brilliantly 
colored birds all show that 
central Africa is one of the 
warmest regions of the 
world. 

In southern Africa there 
is a great region which pro- 
duces food products like 
those of our own country. 
Hence our commerce with 
this region is very small in 
‘amount. The only special 
product from South Africa is 
diamonds. Diamonds can 
hardly be considered neces- 
sary for any one, and there- 
fore) we cannot think of 
4; South Africa as especially _ 
/mportant to us. A 

Commerce Unites the 
/\ jContinents. From this 
glimpsy, Ave/s s¢é that all parts of the world 
may “bé* of importance to cach one of us 
nearly every day. At any meal we may 
eat food that has come from several very 
remote countries, and many shop windows 
show us goods that have come from all the 
continents. Thus not even a great country 
can live all by itself, for it cannot produce 
all the thingsits people need, (See Fig. 122.) 

BORER rca As the railway 
| train and the 
| wagon make the 

; «farm products near 
_ toevery city child, 
so the farmer is 
really a helpful 
LMNL neighbor though 

m he does not live 
next door per- 
me haps. Commerce 
| really. makes all 
the continents 
neighbors. ‘Thus 
the whole world is 
important to ws, 
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Suggestions for Review 
(1) Find out as many articles of food as you 
can that come from warm countries. (2) Which 
are warmer, light-colored or dark-colored clothes? 
(3) Which would you expect people to wear in 
warm countries? (4) Why do we often use 


light-colored umbrellas or parasols in the sum- 


mer? (5) Find out about whales and why 
they were formerly very important. (6) What 
kinds of skins have you seen used for wraps? 
(7) Find out what American has done the most 
exploring in the cold north. (8) What do the 
people of cold countries eat in the winter? 
(9) Why is very little known abeut the great 
southern ocean? (10) What clothes would you 
need for a trip from the extreme southern part 
of our continent to the extreme north? (11) 
From a globe see what parts of Europe are as 
far north of the equator as is the United States. 
(12) What parts of Africa are crossed by the 
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and we are citizens not only of our own town, 


but of the state, the nation, the continent, and 
the entire world. 


equator and hence are in the hottest regions? 
(13) In what kind of climate and in what coun- 
tries do elephants chiefly live? (14) Find out if 
all elephants have tusks. (15) What do we 
secure from the tusks of elephants? (16) In 
what other ways are elephants important? 
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What Climate Is. Froitwhat we have 
already seen, we can readily understand 
that the. most important reason why one 
part of the world can best raise one thing 
and another part something else is because 
their climates differ, and different kinds of 
climate are needed for different crops. 

By climate we mean the kind of weather 
a region has in the course of a long time. 
We know, for instance, that-in-ovr owii 
home region the heat of the summery or the 
cold of the winter never goes beyond cer- 
tain bounds. There is, as a rule,a certain 
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nearly the same in amount year after year. 
In the same way the wind blows from the 
west more than from the east, and there is 
more good weather than bad weather. By 
putting all these things together we can 
describe the climate of ou1 home region. 

Temperature. The most important fea- 
ture of the climate and of the weather, and 
the one we talk about the most, is the /emm- 
perature, that is, the heat or cold of a region. 
If it is too cold for comfort we try to warm 
our houses, and if it is too hot we shut out 
the sun’s heat as much as possible and do 
everything we can to keep cool. 

The Cold Caps. According to the tem- 
perature, we divide the world into five belts 
or regions known as Heat Belts. (See Fig. 
125.) About the North Pole and extending 
about one-third of the way to the equator 
is the North Cold Cap, in which the climate 
is so cold that no crops can be grown. 
Within the region of the North Cold Cap 


-y of cloudy days, and the rainfall is | are a large part of northeastern North 


America, including the large island of 
Greenland, nearly the whole of Iceland, and 
the very northern coast of Eurasia. 

About the South Pole is the Seuth Cold 
Cap, which extends nearly one-half of the 
way to the equator. The only continent 
that extends into the South Cold Cap is 
South America, the very tip end of which 
is in this cold region, 

In the center of the Cold Caps there are 
enormous areas of snow and ice which never 
disappear. Such masses of ice are known as 
glaciers. They are formed by the rain or 
snow which falls there. As the snow lies 
on the ground it is pressed down by the 
weight of the snow on top, until finally most 
of the air in the snow is pressed out. ‘Then 
blue ice is formed. Parts of these glaciers 
often break off when they reach the ocean, 
and the great blocks formed by the breaking 
float away as icebergs. These icebergs are 
often found in our oceans in the spring, but 
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Fic. 125. 
they do not last long because they are carried 


southward and are melted by the warmer” 
waters through which they float. 


Fis. “126. A watering place ts in the very se: Hot Belt region of Exypt. 
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there is a region that is always very hot, 
where the nights, as a rule, bring no relief 
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from the weakening heat of 
the day, and in a large part 
of which the rainfall during 
the year is very heavy. This 
region is known as the Hot 


Belt. 


The Hot Belt is found on 


| both sides of the equator and 


extends a little more than one- 
fourth of the way toward the 
South Pole and about one-third 
of the way to the North Pole. 
In it are found the following 
regions: Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, the West Indies, the south- 
ern part of the United States, 
nearly two-thirds of South 


ES America, all of Africa except 
the northern and the southerm 


tip, the southern countries of 
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Asia, the northern two-thirds of Australia, Climate and Altitude. As we have seen 
and the islands between Asia and Australia. | from this brief glimpse at the Heat Belts, 
In certain parts of the Hot Belt, asin North. | the climate continually grows colder, as a 
ern Africa and Australia, it is very dry. rule, as one passes north or south from the 
| 
| 


Trees and waterare veryrare. (See Fig. 126.) | equator toward the Cold Caps. It is pos- 
The Temperate Belts. Betweenthe Hot | sible, however, to get the same changes in 
Belt and the South Cold Cap is the South | climate by going up a mountain in any part 
Temperate Belt, in which lie a small part of | of the world. The upper air is always colder 
South America, the southern tip of Africa, than the lower air, and the greatest high- 
and the southern third of Australia. The lands, even in the Hot Belt, reach into the 
region between the Hot Belt and North Cold | region of perpetual snow. 
Cap is the North Temperate Belt, in which People take advantage of this fact when 
lies the larger part of the United States. | they goto the mountains in the summer to 
The North Temperate Belt contains about 
two-thirds of North America, nearly all of 
Europe, and the larger part of Asia. 

Nearly one-half of the land of the world 
is thus in the North Temperate Belt, and 
in this belt are the largest and most pro- 
gressive nations of the world. The tem- 
perate belts have cold winters and warm 
summers, and the summers are long enough 
for crops to ripen. In the winter the trees 
and plants cease growing, many of the ani- 
mais get thick coats of fur or go to sleep 
for several months, and many of the birds 
fly away to warmer regions. 

Causes of Heat Belts. It is very evi- 
dent from what we have learned about the 
Heat Belts that the heat which comes to the 
earth at any season is not evenlydistributed | ~~» | aes 

. ——————————————_—K&_ EEE 
over the earth. We cannot explain fullyin | Fie. 127. How we get daylight. 
this book why this is so, but we can give the | 
more important reasons. keep cool, or when they drive their cattle 

The-earth is heated by the Sun, whichis | from the mountains down into the lower 
a very large, very bright, and very hot ball | lands in the winter to eseape the severe 
of matter at an enormous distance away. It | mountain weather. The line of perpetual 
sends its light and heat out in every direc- | snow is higher up the mountains in the 
tion, and only a very small part of this light | Hot Belt than it is in the Temperate Belts, 
and heat reaches the earth. because it is hotter in the lowlands and 

If we take a large electric arc lamp torep- | one has to rise higher to reach air that is 
resent the sun, we can see how the light and | freezing cold. .“” 
heat go out in all directions from a warm How We Get Daylight. <A lighted lamp 
and bright globe. Though the earth getsa | held in front of a schoolroom globe in a 
very small part of the sun's heat, it depends | dark room will easily show us how the light 
upon the sun almost entirely for its varia- and heat from the sun are scattered over a 
tions in temperature. globe like our earth. (See Fig. 127.) 
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We can see that one-half of the 
globe is lighted, while the other 
half is not, and that the portion 
of the dark side nearest the light eA 
side is only partly dark, or, as © “S 
We say, in fwilight. y 

The globe cuts off the light 
from the region behind it; that 
is, the globe casts a shadow. 

This is just as true for the earth, 
and in the daytime we are in 
sunlight, in the night we are in 
the shadow, and just before sun- 
rise and just after sunset we are 
in twilight. 

Rotation of the Earth. How 
can we be first on the side of the 
earth toward the sun and then 
later on the other side, with the 
earth between us and the sun? 
In just the same way a button 
on the front of one’s coat is on 
the side toward the fire when one faces the 
fire, and on the shadow side when one ¢urns 
around to warm his back. The earth turns 
around every day, and thus the light and heat 
of the sun are scattered over one part at one 
time and another part at another time. 

The earth turns or 7votates on the line 
connecting the north and south poles as a 
top turns on the line connecting stem and 
point. (See Fig. 128.) This line through the 
earth is called the axis of the earth. 

The Earth’s Yearly Journey. Just asa 
top sometimes circles across the floor, or 
on a table, as it spins, so the earth also 

moves or revolves around the sun, and once 
in a year it comes back to its starting point. 
A top will sometimes spin while its axis is 
leaning over so that it looks as if it would 
fali. This is the position the earth rotates 
inallthetime. (See Figs. 128 and 129.) 

As the earth moves around the sun, the 
sun shines directly upon one part of the 
earth at one time and upon another part at 

“another time, but it always lights up just 
one-half the earth, as we have seen. Asa 
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A mounted globe, 
Showing the position zt 
whith the earth rotates. 


result of the motion of the earth 
about the sun, the sun does not 
seem to be in the same place in 
the heayens at the different times 
¥ thigy ear: Sit “2G 
(/eause of Winter and Sum- 
er. In the winter our part of 
VW the earth does not get the sun- 
light as many hours a day as it 
does in the summer. ‘The sun 
does not rise so high in the 
heavens and does not shine so 
directly upon us; therefore we do 
not get as much heat as we doin 
the summer when the days are 
longer and the sun rises higher 
in the sky. While the northern 
hemisphere is having winter, the 
southern hemisphere has sum. 
mer. Six months later, while we 
are having summer, the south. 
ern, hemisphere has its winter. 
The Equator, In the northern part of 
the world, as we have already seen, the sun is 
in the south at noon, and in the southern part 
itisinthenorth. There must then be some 
region between the north and south poles 
where the sun is directly overhead at noon. 
The middle of the part of the earth in which 
the sun is always over- 
head somewhere is 
known as the eguator. 
We have seen that the 
warmest part of the year 
comes when the sun is 
highest and when the 
days are long. Then 
places which have the 
sun directly overhead 
most of the time must 
get much more warmth 
than those wherethesun Fic. 129. 4 Spinning 
shines obliquely. There- A. he circular top 
: when revolving and . 
foretheregionsaboutthe paced on the stand 
equator are the warmest “ay take the position 
er shown, which ts the 
and it is here that We same us the position 
have the Hot Beit. taken by the earth. 
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The Seasons. Twice a year, in March 
and September, the sun shines on the earth 
from pole to pole and is directly overhead 
at the equator. In spring the sun is rising 
higher at noon each day, and in autumn 
it is getting lower each day. In the spring 
the ground warms up, the farmers plant 
their seed, the birds and insects appear 
again, and everything is full of life. In the 
autumn the crops are harvested, many of 
the birds disappear, the squirrels store up 
food for winter, the leaves fall, the cattle 
grow thicker coats, and everything pre- 
pares for winter. Spring with us begins 
in March, but the Southern Hemisphere is 
having autumn in March, just as they have 
winter when we have summer and summer 
when we have winter 

In the Hot Belt the temperature changes 
so little during the year that the seasons 
are nol-called spring, summer, autumn, and 
wintcr, as they are in the Temperate Belts. 
There are times in the Hot Belt when the 
plants grow iuxuriantly, and others when 
they grow slowly. The difference is due to 
the presence or absence of rain, and hence 
the seasons are 
the dry season. e 

Summary. We have now seen how the 
different countries of the world exchange 
their products with one another. We have 
also learned that no one is able to live alone, 
but that each one of us has things every 
day to eat or to wear that have com 
long distance, perhaps from anot 
and another heat belt. 

Let us now return too 
which, of course, is the 
important to us. 


called the rainy season and 
; S ° 


ng and 
about the 
the products 
e and how they 


re study a continent or 
ully, we need a map large 
ow more things than can be 
a globe. A map of any part of 


thel _rld is, of course, really a piece of a 
ised, 1% 
ra i 


‘ 
| 
{ 
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globe drawn on a large scale so as to show 
more things. The globe has a curved sur- 
face and a map is flat. If we cut the skin 
of an orange in several pieces, cutting cach 
time from stem end to bloom end, which - 
represent the north and south poles of the 
earth, the lines between the pieces would 
all run north and south. If we should then 
try to flatten out one of the pieces to make 
it flat like a map, it would break apart. 
Therefore it is hard to express the globe 
surface on a map. 

There are, however, many ways of show- 
ing a globe surface as a map, and several are 
used in this book, In studying these maps 
we should remember that they represent 
parts of the curved earth. The continuous 
black lines extending up and down the page, 
or nearly so, all run north and south like the 
edges of the orange peel, and the same kind 
of lines extending across the page run east 
and west. Thus on maps of so large an area 
as that of North America, the top of the map 
is not exactly north and the sides are not 
exactly east and west. The dark lines will, 
however, tell us the direction, and thus we 
can easily study direction on the maps 


—<——— aes 
natn obe and see why we say 


rather than cold belt. (2) Describe 
the position of the axis of a globe, (3) Com- 
pare the position of the leaning top with that 
of a globe. (4) Move a tilted globe about a 
light and describe where twilight is found. (5) 
At what time of day is your shadow the short- 
est? (6) Which way does your shadow point at 
noon? At sunset? In early morning? (7) Find 
out what we mean by the equinox, which is the 
name for the time in March and September 
when the sun is over the equator. (8) De- 
scribe as many things as you can that oceur in 
spring. In autumn. (9) Why do most schools 
have a long vacation insummer? (10) At what 
time of year do we have thunder showers? ( ‘) 
Why are the streams often in flood in the spring ? 


(12) How does the landscape in winter compare 


with that in the summer? = ~ ~P 
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i] XX. OUR CONTINENT 
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ize and Position. Our own continent is 
third in size in the world, being about ove- 
half as large as Asia and two-thirds as large 
as Africa. It is separated from the progres- 
sive countries of western Europe by a broad 
ocean, and hence was for a very long time 
unknown to the people of the Old World. 
For more than three hundred years after 
North America was discovered, the passage 
across the Atlantic was long and tedious, 
because all travel had to be by sailing ves- 
sels. Now swift steamships have brought 
North America nearer to Europe than to any 
other continent of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Climate. North America has a very 
varied climate, because it lies in so many 
heat belts. The northern portion is in the 
Cold Cap and is occupied only by wander. 
ing Indians and Eskimos, who live chiefly 
by hunting and fishing. This cold region, 
for the most part, is included in the Dominion 
of Canada, which belongs to the United 
{ Kingdom in Europe. 
' The southern part of the Dominion of 
Canada, and all but the extreme southern 
| part of the United States, are in the North 
g In this belt the climate 


can work ou 


UWS 


hence can accomplish more than people w 


_can only work at certain seasons. 

The countries of the southern part of the 
continent in the Hot Belt are the extreme 
southern portion of the United States, 
Mexico, Central America, and the West 
adies. Central America, though called one 


Co 


fg ntry, is really made up of several coun- 
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©Rainfall. The rainfall in any heat belt 
is\not evenly distributed, and there are». 
tain regions that are colder than otheis. 
aaa 
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ies, which we shall study more fully later. 
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This is especially true where a region is 
made up of highlands and lowlands or moun- 
tain ranges and valleys. 

Mountains are generally colder than lower 
lands in the same region, and the side of a 
mountain range over which the wind blows 
much of the time (the windward side) receives 
more rainfall than the opposite or kewerd 
side. Hence we cannot understand the 
climate of a country unless we know how 
the highlands and lowlands, the plains and 
mountains are distributed. 

Surface of Our Continent. A study of 
the physical map of North America will 
show two highlands; the longer, higher, 
and broader along the Pacific coast, and 
the shorter, lower, and narrower along the 
Atlantic coast. (See Fig. 131.) The western 


highland is called the Cordilleran Highland — 


and is made up of many mountain ranges. 
The eastern mountains of this highland are 
known as the Rocky Jountains, and sometimes 
the name Rocky Mountains is used instead 
of the name Cordilleran Highland. 

The eastern highland is called the “/fa- 
lachian Highland or Appalachian Mountains, 
and is made up of many mountain ranges 
with separate names. 

Between these two great highlands and 
extending across the United States and Can. 
is a plain, often called the Great Central 

i ~votion of land 


flowing to the north from 
the Mississippi or the Great Lakes. 

Along the Atlantic coast is a narrow fer- 
tile plain that is densely populated, but on 
the Pacific coast the mountains are close to 
the ocean and fewer people can live near it. 

Drainage. The great highlands are, on 
the whole, divides between the great rivers, 
but in some cases the rivers flow through 
the higher parts of the highlands in vatleys 


which they have cut for themselves. Good 
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illustrations of such rivers are the Hudson, 
Delaware, Susquehanna, and Potomac, which 
flow out from the Appalachian Highland, as 
does the Columbia from the Cordilleran 
Highland. 

The rivers flowing westward from the 
Cordilleran Highland, and eastward from 
the Appalachian Highland, are mostly short 
because the highlands are close to the ocean. 
The rivers flowi ing toward each other down 
the long interior slopes of the greater high- 
lands mostly join in the Great Central Plain 
to form the greatest river system of the 
country, that-of the J/ississ7ppi. The largest 
tributary of the Mississippi is the J/7ssowrz, 
and if we consider these as one river, the 
Missouri-Mississippi is the /ongest river in the 
world. 

From the divide north of the Great Lakes 
is a continuous slope down which the rivers 
flow toward the Arctic Ocean. As these 
rivers flow from a warmer region into a very 
much colder region, their headwaters thaw 
out in the spring before the lower portions. 
As a result these cold, almost uninhabitable 
regions have great floods in the early sum- 
mer, and travel there is almost impossible 
except for a few weeks in the year. 

Da Rivers to Commerce. 


Superior with Lake Huron, are very impor. 
tant because they have made it possible to 
transport goods very far into the continent 
without carrying them across the land at al], 


Suggestions for Review 


(1) Find out what was the first part of North 
America to be visited by white men. (2) Why 
is hunting important in the Cold Cap? (3) 
What are the animals hunted for? (4) Find out 
about the Hudson Bay Company. (5) From the 
appearance of a tree or a house after a rain find 
out the direction of the wind during the storm, 
(6) Where is it cooler on a warm day, on the 
ground or on the roof of a house? Why? (7) 
How many different mountain ranges can you 
find in the Cordilleran Highland? (8) Find 
some rivers flowing into the Atlantic that do 


not flow across the Appalachian Highland. -(9) 
What rivers flow from the interior of North 
America to the Pacific? (10) ‘Trace out a divide 
between twolargerivers. (11) Find threerivers 
flowing to the north in the Dominion of Canada, 
ind three important canals, (13) What 
1 4 
ae x SR. 


Me? 


important routes of commerce. The early 
explorers of North America followed the 
Tivers and the Great Lakes because they 
were the easiest routes into the interior. 
Before the white people came the Indians 
used the rivers for travel, and thus the river 
systems have always been of very great 
importance. 

In order to make the water routes even 
more serviceable to commerce, cazals have 
been built in many places, connecting one 
large river with another, or along the valley 
of a stream which was too shallow or rapid 
for boats. Some of these canals, as, for 

instance, the “Soo” canal connecting Lake 


four days to cross it in the fastest railway 
trains; it is so broad north and south that it 
takes about a day and a half to cross it in that 
direction; it is so large that it has room for 
very great numbers of people, all of whom 
can find a way of earning their food and 
clothing by some kind of work. 

The southern part of the country lies'in 
| 


the Hot Belt and the northern part is in the 
northern part of the Temperate Belt. There- 
fore there are many kinds of climate within 
the United States and it is possible to raise 
a great variety of products. The area which 
can be used for agriculture .is so large that 


much more food is produced than is needed 
at home. 

The Early History of the United States. 
The low plain east of the Appalachian High- 
land was the first part of the present United 
States to be settled by white men, because 
the people from Europe who first discovered 
and occupied America came across the At- 
lantic Ocean until they reached our eastern 
coast. They made their homes in the best 
places they could find near the coast. Later 
settlers spread farther inland and small towns 
grew up rapidly. 

In less than three hundred years after 
the country was first discovered ‘¢hirteen col- 
ontes had been settled along the Atlantic 
coast, all belonging to England, which is one 
of the most important countries of Europe. 
In 1776 these colonies. began the War of the 
Revolution to become a new nation, and at 
the close of the-war the United States was 
Jormced with the thirteen colonies as the first 
thirtecn states. , 

The United States To-day. From this 
small beginning the United States has 
grown until now there are forty-six states 
and four territories. Territories are subdi- 
visions similar to states but more dependent 
in government upon the President and Con- 
gress. One of these territories is A/aska, in 
the northwestern part of North America, 
and northwest of Canada. Another territory 
is Hawati,a group of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. ‘These are the only territories not 
included within the area shown on the map 
of North America as the United States. 

The United States also owns many large 
islands in different parts of the world, in- 
cluding Porto Rico in the West Indies and 
the Philippines in the Pacific. 

The thirteen red and white stripes in our 
flag tell us how many states there were at 
the close of the Revolution, and the number 
of stars in the corner of the flag tells us how 
many states there are now. 

Development and Distribution of Indus- 
tries. When people lived mostly in small 
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villages or hamlets, as they did in early 
times in the United States, every family 
produced most of the food and clothing that 
was needed at home, and few thing's had to 
be bought from others. The farmers raised 
grain, vegetables, and sheep or hogs for food. 
The women dried the fruits, made the butter 
from the milk, cured the meat of the hogs for 
winter use, and made clothing from the wool 
of the sheep. Then one could see most of 
the important industries, like agriculture, 
grazing, and manufacturing, in any small 
village and sometimes about one house. 

As the country has developed, certain 
regions have been found better for agricul- 
ture, or for grazing (see Figs. 164 and 171), 
or for manufacturing and other occupations. 
The northeastern United States is a manu- 
facturing region (see Fig. 136); the southern 
and central. states are- devoted largely to 
agriculture; and the states just east of the 
Rocky Mountains ate famous for grazing, 
The Pacific States are devoted particularly 
to lumbering, agriculture, and mining. (See 
Figs. 179 and 189.) This does not mean that 
only one kind of océtipation is carried on in 
a region, but thatthe occupation which is 
followed by’ the largest number of people 
gives the region its reputation. 


As we take up the several groups of states * 


in turn and study about their occupations 
and products, we shall learn why it is that 
one region can produce certain things better 
than others. We shall also see how com- 
merce is carried on, and why some parts of 
the country are more thickly settled than 
others. For the sake of conve 
will begin with the most no: 
or New England. 


jence we 


«-— Suggesti 
(1) From the map find out what rivers flow 
westward from the Rocky Mountains. (2) 
What ones flow eastward? (3) What were the 
first colonies to be settled? (4) What was the 
last state admitted “to the Union? {5) From 


the maps find ou. | here railroads could be 
built only at great co,'. 
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Pic. 135. Harvesting corn on a New England farm. 


New England was one of the first parts 
of the present United States to be settled 
by white people who crossed the Atlantic. 
The settlers came largely from England 
and reached the coast of Massachusetts in 
1620. New England is made up of six 
small states, which, all put together, are 
only about one-fourth as large as Texas, the 
“ largest state in the United States. 


iG.136. The principal manu acturing areas o, 
the United wae - t 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Sete Chief City | hg tadedige Capital 
694,466 | Portland ___| 50,145 Augusta 
411,588 | Manchester 56,987 | Concord. 
343,641 | Burlington _| 18,640 | Montpelier 

2,805,346 | Boston _-_-_-- 560,892 | Boston 
428,556 | Providence -| 175,597 | Providence 
908,420 | New Haven| 108,027 | Hartford 


_ valleys and near the coast. 


eat ee —— 


arfaceand Drainage. The whole region 
is rugged, with lowlands only along the river 
A large part of 
New England is an upland in which there 
are many narrow and winding river valleys. 
The higher parts of the upland are moun- 
tains, of which the most important are the 
Green Mountains in Vermont and the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire. The White 


‘Mountains contain the hichest elevations 


east of the Mississippi, with the exception 
of Mount Mitchell in North Carolina. 
The upland is largely covered with for- 
ests (see Fig. 142), and for this reason we 
find /wmbering important. 

Agriculture and manufacturing are most 
successful in the lowlands for many reasons. 


one ~~ 


Fic.137. A Massachusetts farm. 


Gathering the cori 
to be stored in the crib, after husking. 
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Fic. 14. A fishing wharf and fish-curing establir%e 
ment near Calais, Marie, 


cut up into boards or other small lumber, 
and are made ready for shipping. (See Fig. 
77-' Bangor, Me., the nearest seaport to the 
lumbering region, is the leading lumber 
exporting city in New England 

Quarrying, The rocks of New England 
are very useful and are extensively quarried. 
‘The most important rock is granite, which is 
quarried in nearly all the states for use 
in buildings, for street pavements, or for 
monuments. 

JTarble, which is much used for the inte- 
tior of houses and for monuments, is quar- 
ried in Vermont, and Rutland is the leading 
marble center of the United States. The 
same town also is important for the s/atc 
quarried near by. Slate is a hard and fine- 
grained rock which easily splits into thin 
sheets. These are very valuable for covering 
house-roofs, and are now much used for 
school blackboards. ~" 

Fishing. Owing to its many good har- 

_ bors and to its nearness to the regions in 
the ocean where fish are found, New Eng- 
land carries on a large amount of deep-sea 

_ fishing. (See Fig. 152.) Gloucester, Mass., is 
the most famous fishing town, and sends 
out several hundred vessels to the fishing 
grounds. These are largely on the Grand 
Banks near Newfoundland, and the principal 
kinds of fish caught are halibut and cod, which 
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are mostly salted or smoked so that they can 
be exported to all parts of the world. Fisj 
curing is therefore an important industry 
at all fishing towns. (See Fig. 144.) 

Commerce. Asa result of so many dif. — 
ferent industries and products, New England 
naturally carries on much commerce with 
the United States and the rest of the world, 
Manufactured goods are sent by train to all 
parts of the United States in exchange for 
food, coal, iron, and other necessary goods. 
The foreign and coastwise commerce is also 
large, and Boston, Mass., is the second port 
in importance in the country. Boston hasa ; 
. large and safe harbor and is easily connected _ 
vy rail with all the manufacturing towns of ~ 
New England. ; 
| Portland, Me., with a large and beautiful 
harbor, isthe second commercial city of 
New England), (See Fig. '45.) 

Scenery. The seashore (sce Fig. 106) and 
the mountain regions are the coolest parts 
of New England in stimmer and contain 
many summer hotels and summer homes. 
Those portions of the northcrn New Eng- 
land states that are not readily reached, and 
in which there are many~yood-sized rivers 
and lakes, are much enjoyed by hunters and : 
campers in the summer and autumn.* ae 
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25 Statute Miles to one inch 
Fic. 145. A map of Portland harbor and viclity 
This harbor zs better protected than any othr 
on the New England coast. 
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Climate. The cli- 
mate of this group 
lof states is very 
varied. In the mid- 
dle of New York 
| state the winters are 
cold and snow lies 
-on the ground for 
_weeks. In a large 
part of Florida it 
| rarely freezes and 
| snow is almost un- 
known. Therefore, 
many people spend 
their winters in 
Florida to avoid the severe cold of the 
| northern states. 

The summers are everywhere warm, but 
of course the southern states are warmer 
than the northern. The mountain regions 
| are everywhere cool, however, as mountains 
; usually are, and hence contain many summer 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
ui 
| 


resorts. The northern coast, particularly 


Fic. 150. A banana plant in Florida. Notice the 
bunches of frutt at the branching of the leaves. 
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Fic. 149. Milking barn 0 a Pay, New Jersey farm. 


close to the large cities, like Philadelphia 
and New York, is also occupied by summer 
resorts. 

There is sufficient rain throughout the 
region so that agriculture is carried on with 
profit Occasionally the crops suffer for 
water for a few weeks in the middle of the 
summer, but the dryness does not often cover 
the whole region at one time. 

The crops of the northern states are simi- 
lar to those of New England because the cli- 
mate is but little different. As we go south, 
however, temperature changes, and we find 
crops that require a warmer climate, and in 
Florida the most important crops are those 
that grow only inthe Hot Belt. (See Fig. 125.) 

Agriculturevand Dairying. All the states 
of this group are important for their agré- 
culture, and in the southern states agriculture 
is the leading occupation. Hence, in the 
southern states there are very few large 
cities, and about-nine-tenths of the people 
live in rural communities. 

Dairying is important in the highland 
regions of the northern states. 

146, 148,and 149.) The milk is cither sent 
daily to the large cities or made into cheese 
or butter. Cheese is made in those parts of 
New York which are too far from a market 
to allow milk to be delivered daily 


Vegetables, small fruits, cereals, tobacco, and 
flowers are the most important agricultural 


(See Figs. . 
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products of the northern states, and cofton, 
sugar, rice, sweet potatoes, Hot Belt fruits (see 
Fig. 150), and febacco are the chief products 
of the southern states. The southern states 
raise great quantities of early fruit and 
vegetables which are largely sent to the 
northern markets. 

New York is the leading state of the Union 
in producing potatoes, onions, and apples, 
and the second state in grape raising. 

North Carolina and Virginia rank next to 
Kentucky in the production of tobacco. 

Southern Products. Georgiaranks second 
in the production of cotton. Here, as in 
the other more important cotton-growing 
states to the west, the cotton is raised largely 
on the lowlands of the river valleys or on 
the plains close to sea level, where the good 
soil, abundant moisture, and warmth neces- 
sary for the growth of the plant are found. 
(See Figs. 151, 152, and 153.) 

Another crop that will not grow in the 
northern states is vice. Rice thrives in the 


warm, moist lowlands along the coast in por- 
tions of South Carolina, Georgia,and Florida 
While that from South Carolinais well known 


Fic. 151. A southern cotton plantation. 


The second picking. 
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~) Fish .. Oysters 
A map showing the cotton-producing area 


C3 Cotton producing arcas GER Areas of greatest production 
Fic. 152. 
and fishing regions of the United States. 


for its superior quality, rice is grown in 
greater quantities.in Gulf States tothe west. 

The climate that is favorable for grow- 
ing these crops is more oppressive to white 
people than to negroes. Hence negroes are 


largely employed to do the field work. 
These negroes are descendan‘s of negroes 
that formerly lived in the Hot Belt of 
Africa, where the climate is much warmer 
than that found anywhere in the southern 


states. The number of negroes has increased 
Baily until now they are more numer- 

aus ous than white people in 
some portions of the south- 
ern states. 

’ The most important Hot 
Belt products of //orida are 
oranges and pineapples. It 
is the second state in rais- 
ing oranges, and produces 
practically all the pine- 
apples raised in the United 
States. 
. Mining. Mining is one 
of the leading occupations 
of the people of Pennsylva- 
5} uta, Which is very rich in 
§| iron, coal, natural gas, and 
petroleum. (See Fig. 154.) 
These minerals are found 
especially in the plateau 
region. Other valuable 
rock products, such as 


ee 


Usel by Peralsston of“The Outlook.” 


glass sands and 
clays for pottery and 
bricks, are found in 
the Atlantic plain, 
and building stones 
of several kinds are 
quarried in the 
mountain and pla- 
teau regions. Coal 
and iron are the 
chief mineral prod- 
ucts, anda large part 
of the hard or an- 
thracite coal used 
for fuel comes from 
eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The railroads 
from the mining 
regions are there- 
fore important routes of commerce, because 
the country needs an enormous quantity of 
coal yearly for use as fuel in railway engines, 
for heating houses, for running the machin- 
ery of mills and of steam vessels. The pres- 
ence of cox] and iron near together also makes 
steel manufacturing of great importance in 
Pennsylvania. (See Figs. 155 and 156.) 

Natural gas and petroleum are secured 
from wells in Pennsylvania (seé Fig. 154) 
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Fig. 154. OM wells in a Pennsy ly 


Fic. 153. Cotton baled and ready for shipment. A familiar scene at the railway 
terminus at Savannah, Georgia. 


| lumbering is carried on. 
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and the states immediately to the west. 
Petroleum is an important article of com- 
merce, because of its general use for lighting 
purposes where gas or electricity cannot be 
produced. 

Minerals are also found in the other states 
of this region, but mining is not one of the 
important industries. 

Lumbering. j/Im the Adirondacks much 
The product is 
mostly made into paper. The 
great forest areas of this group 
of states, however, are near the 
ocean and in the high mountains 
of the southern states. The for- 
ests of the Atlantic plain are 
largely those of the long-leaved 
pine, whose wood is much harder 
than that of the pine common in 
the northern states. Hence the 
lumber from these trees is sent to 
other parts of the country in large 
quantities to be used for interior 
wood Wophks@iRP sap is also 

: tine, which is 
manufacture 
fT inedicines 
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Great areas of the higher mountains of 
North Carolina, which are largely covered 
with hardwood forests, are private estates on 
which the trees are being carefully tended 
and the forests preserved. The National 
Government has considered making a large 
forest reservation in these mountains, so that 
the forest trees may be preserved for their 
beauty and for their use in the distant future. 

Fishing. Fishing, especially oyster-fishing 
about Chesapeake Bay, is another important 
industry of this group of states. The 
drowned valleys of Chesapeake Bay receive 
a large amount of fresh water from streams, 


traveling crane. 


so that the water is only partially salt or 
brackish. Oysters need shallow, warm, brack- 
ish water, and Chesapeake Bay furnishes all 
the conditions required. The oysters are 
taked from the bottom of the bay in the 
winter season and are sent to all parts of the 
country. Baltimore is the chief oyster mar- 
ket, and sells both fresh and canned oysters. 


ne 


{;) Where would lighthouses be needed 
along Sue shore of this group of states? (2) Why 
*: there an important nzvv yard at Portsmouth, 
Val (<) The water gaps. where the rivers flow 
‘heough the mouataius are cometimes called 
“ Gareway: .¢ the Continent.” Why? (7)-Find 


Suggestions for Review 


lived. (5) Why were they rich and powers: ° 
(6) Go to a grocery store in the spring <- 
summer and find out what vegetables or frp.z 
come from the southern states. (7) Find — 
about a kind of sugar that is made in New Ere 
land andin New York state. (8) Coalis shipp= 
from Norfolk, New York, and Philadelphis 
Along what river valleys is it brought to the: 
seaports? (9) Tar is a product of a southere 
pine tree. For what is it used? (10) Some 
kinds of oysters are called Cape Cod, Roeck- 
away and Providence River oysters. Where é- 
they come from? (11) Find out all you ces 
about the life of coalminers. (12) Find out hes 


sugar is made from sugar cane 


XXIV. MIDDLE AS 
SOUTHERN ATLAN- 
TIC COAST STATES 

(Continued) 
Manufacturing. A very large 
part of the products of the sex 
eral occupations we have already 
studied must be manufactures 
into finished products before 


ucts, plenty of fuel and wate: 


tunities for interior or oceanic commerce 
the northern states have naturally become 
the most important manufacturing states of 
the Union. In the southern states mant 
facturing is constantly increasing, but ¢ 
large portion of the products is shippec 
elsewhere for manufacturing. 

The chief manufacturing city of this 


they can be used in commerce _ 
With an abundance of raw prod - 


power, and with excellent oppor 


group of states and of the country is Me™ 


York, which leads in the production of ready 


made clothing and furniture and in bow! 


and magazine publishing. Philadelphia, Po 
is famous for its hosiery and leather-tannin: 
industries. Owing to the many availablerm 
and water routes, these two cities have mat 
velous facilities for securing raw produc 


out abou: the lroguo’s Telians and where they ~}.and for selling finished products, and hens 
7 eee 
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are the two largest cities of the eastern | any other city with the great agricultural 


United States. 

Pittsburg, Pa., very close to the iron and 
coal mines of Pennsylvania, is naturally the 
leading city in iron and steel-making. 
Trenton, N. J., near the clay plains of south- 
ern New Jersey, is the first city in the 
country in making pottery. 

Among the cities whose supremacy de- 
pends largely on the presence of fine water 
power are Troy, N. Y., which makes more 
than four-fifths of all the col- 
lars and cuffs turned out in the 
United States, and Paterson, N. J., 
which manufactures nearly one- 
fourth of all the silk made in 
the country. 

South Carolina makes more 
cotton goods than any other state 
in the Union except Massachu- 
setts, and North Carolina ranks 
next. 

Commerce. ‘The commerce 
of the midd!e and southern Atlan- 
tic states does not depend entirely 
upon the products raised within 

-, Ahe region, because goods are 
brought in great abundance from 

- _.the interior states for export to 
foreign countries. Thus the At- 
lantic seaports are very impor- 
tant national commercial cities. 
Nearly one-half the trade of the 
United States with foreign countries is car- 
ried on through the port of Mew York. Phila- 
adelphia and Baltimore are the fifth and sixth 
cities in the Union in the value of their 
commerce. 

The harbors of these three cities are very 
large, but that of New York is the best be- 
cause vessels can more readily and quickly 


Fic. 156. 


and manufacturing regions of the western 
states. 

New York is also the leading port for 
European commerce, and in the summer 
season the several lines of steamers are 
crowded with tourists for all parts of Europe. 
As a result of its commerce and its manu- 
facturing, New York City is now the second 
largest city of the world. 

. City Life and Transportation. The large 


Blast furnaces, stock houses, and engine house of a 


Pennsylvania steel manufacturing company. 


get to the open sea. (See Fig 157.) The- 


railroads and canals which connect New 
York City and the Hudson River with Buf- 
falo and the Great Lakes are very important 
lines of commerce. New York City is thus 
favored in having an easier connection than 


number of people in a great city like New 
York makes it necessary to have extensive 
markets, many street and steam railroads, 
many large stores and parks, places of 
amusement, and schools of all kinds. Thus 
a large city tends to grow larger all the 
time, and in it nearly every form of indus- 
try can be found. (See Fig. 159.) 

The task of carrying people quicitly fom 
one place to another in a large city isa very 
serious one, because mos: people niust live 
some distance from their business. in New 
York City, Boston, and in Chicero elevated 
roads have been running, for years(see Pig. 
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Fic. 157. New York Harbor. To the right of the picture ts shown a few of the wharves, with vessels that sail to 
all parts of the world. Int the foreground ts an excursion steamer, and one can see a floating 
grain elevator, tugs, and other craft. 
158), but in NewYork the elevated trainsand | Atlantic Coast States. Tampa, as the near. 
the surface cars are unable to handle all the | est port to Havana in Cuba, is especially 
business. A tunnel has been builtunderthe | important. /acksonville, Fla., is a shipping 
whole length of the city to aid inthe task of | port for oranges and a winter resort. 
carrying people back and forth daily between Scenery. The coast of New Jersey is occu- 
their homes and their business offices. pied by seashore resorts, of which Af¢/antic 
Other Important Cities. Other impor- | Czty and Ocean Grove are the most important. 
tant cities of the northern group are Buffalo, | The Adirondack Mountains. »-ith their many 
Syracuse, and Rochester, N. Y.,all manufactur- | lakes and magnificent fores's, are a famous 
ing and commerical cities. Buffalo is espe- | canoeing and camping region, and contain 
cially important for its commerce with the | many large summer hotels. Owing to the 
interior of the United States, owing to its | healthfulness of the air in this region the 
advantageous position on the Great Lakes. | Adirondacks are also a renowned health 
£ric, Pa.,is principally an iron and coal port. | resort. The mountains of southern New 
Richmond, Va.,is one of the most impor- | York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
tant tobacco cities of the country, and Wor- | ginia are noted for their beauty. 


Solk, Va., is a leading cotton and coal port. One of the best ways to see the beauty of — 
Atlanta, the largest city in thisgroup of |} mountains is from the trains of the railway 
states south of =a lines whichcross 


the mountains 
through the nar- 
row valleys. 
The Hudson 
River valley is 
famous the 
world over for 
the beauty and 
grandeur of its 
scenery. 

In New York 
there are many 
large lakes and 


Baltimore, is a 
great railway 
center, and a 
rapidly growing 
industrial city. 
Tampa and 

Pensacola, Fila., 
Saveunah, Ga, 
Charicston, S. C., 
and littaington, 
N. C., are the § 
jeading pors fh§ : : ; : 

? 28 z Vig 15% Oxe method of city transportation, An elevated railroad 
the Southern highcr than a six-story building. 


' the cave has fallen in, 
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Fic. 159. <d glimpse over the roofs in the commercial section of New York City. The district has growit so cram: led . 
and business so great that very tall buildings have been erected. The tallest building in the picture be 
is twenty-six stories in height, the highest in the world, and houses 4,000 people. i 
es 
beautiful waterfalls, including the noted | remains as a bridge, stretching across from 
i 


Niagara Falls, formed by the water falling 
over a high cliff on its way from Lake Erie 
to Lake Ontario. (See Fig 160.) There are 
many falls in the United States where the 


water leaps froma 
greater height, but 
none where the fall of 
water in a given time 
is so great and is so 
mighty in its power. 
The water at Niagara 
falls 160 feet and then 
flows for several miles 
through a narrow pre- 
cipitous gorge, and at a 
speed faster in places 
than that of a railway 
train. The great power 
of Niagara is now being 
in part used for manu- 
facturing purposes. 
Another bit of scen- 
ery of great fame and 
beauty is the Natural 
Bridgein Virginia. (See 
Fig. 161.) The bridge 
is part of the roof of an 
old cave, but the rest of 


leaving this arch, which 


1 
side. 


fall in the world. 


Used by courtery of the Mishican t cote 
Niagara Falls, the most noted water- 


one side of a narrow valley to the opposite 


The great forests of the Appalachians are 
| very beautiful, especially in the spring and 


bated 


\! 
eis 
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early summer, and are 
much visited by tourists 
because of their beauty 
and healthfulness. In 
these mountains is 
Mount Mitchell, the 
highest peak of the east- 
ern states, 
The beact 

river banks o 
are very popular winter 
resorts, owing to their 
warmand balmy climate. 
Some of the rivers of 
Florida, like the St. 
Johns River, are much 
visited by excursionists 
because of their beauty, 
due to their winding 
coursesand to the dense 
and varied vegetation 
om the banks. ‘iSee Pig. 
162.5 Ne } 

_ District-of Colum- 
bia. Yhe Distrivt of 
Colanbia isthe one 
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War, and Navy Building, and the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving. These buildings 
all offer many attractions, and are visited 
by large numbers of people from all parts of 
the country each year. In the Smithsonian 
Institution are many objects worth seeing. 

Washington is also interesting because 
it is the home of many people from other 
countries who have come here as represent- 
atives of their own governments. Every 
important foreign country has a representa- 
tive or minister living in Washington, so 
that our government and other governments 
can arrange readily any business in which 
they are both concerned. Some of these 
ministers dress as in their native lands and 
live usually as they would at home. On 
New Year’s day all the foreign ministers 
call upon the President at the White House. 
They all wear their full official dress or 
uniform, and make a very striking and 
attractive picture. 


Re Ee 
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», ss : Another object of interest in the city is 
ic, atu The tural Br PE: Be — the Washington Monument, built in memory 
ee ee of George Washington, who selected the site 


region of this group of states, and indeed of | for this beautiful city. This toonument 
the United States, which is equally interest- | is made of blocks of stone and is 555 feet 
ing to ali of us, for it is the seat of the | high, and from it one gets a fine view of the 
National Government. The 

" important place in the district is 
the city of Washington (see Fig. 
163), the capital of the country, 
named after our first President 
George Washington. 

In Washington is the resi- 
dence of the President, which is 
commonly known as the White 
House; the Capitol, at which 
the men who are elected by the 

; people to make the national laws 
? meet every year; and many other 
Cov ivment buildings. (See 
Pig. 103.) Among the more 
importent of these Government 
buildings are the Library cf 
Congress, the National Museum, 
the Pension Offive, due-; Siate,., 


ce 
ee ee 

S ___ Used by permission of the Detroit Photographic Company. 

Fic. 162. Jadian River at Cocoa, Florida. 
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MIDDLE AND Boe SS ee COAST snk oe ed 


a I me 


Fic. 163. A wzex 
can be se 


city and surrounding country Some of the 


streets of Washington are very broad and 
In many of the parks are statues 


beautiful. 
in memory of American generals and other 
famous men who have been of great service 
to the country. Mount Vernon, the home of 


George Washington, is a charming old south- 


ern mansion standing on the banks of the 
Potomac River not far from the city. It is 
visited by thousands of tourists every year. 


Suggestions for Review 


(1) Find out some of the important coast- 
wise routes from New York and Philadelphia. 
(2) What large cities are close to New York? 
(3) Why are they large? (4) What beaches are 


% nearest to New York? (5) To Philadelphia? 


(6) The western part of Niagara Falls is called 


eee 


10! 


ee 


From aphotograph by Ciinodinet, Washingt 


of Washington from Washington Monument, looking toward the Capitel On the right 
en the Smithsonian Institution and the buildings of the Department of Agriculture. 


the Canadian Falls. Why? (7) The St. Johns 
River is much used for coastwise commerce. 
Why? (8) Who is your Congressman? Who 
are the Senators from your state? ( i ; 
many reasons as you can for the size and im- 
portance of New York. (10)>Why is the harbor 
of New York better than that of Philadelphia? 
(4, What have you seen that came from the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington? 
From the Post Office Department? (1) Find 
out about the Weather Bureau and its Work. 


( Iow is Buffalo supplied with clectricity 
for its electric lights? (14)/Why weld vou 
expect Pittsburg to be a “Sine, cit; * (hy. 
What have you seen that fame irom Florida? 
From Virginia? Ge) ) Why do some people whe 


spend the summer in Ma'ne go told rie rides ihe 
winter? (74) AY bat natural conditions combine 
to meke Pittsburg a reac. enter of industry? 
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STATE sys iy Ces foet) Sep Chief City Pe sapere eeu | Capital 
it Seana eee | Tenn -| 42,022] 2,020,616 | Memphis ----| 102,320 | Nashville 
Li See eect Ala. _ -| 51,998] 1,828,697 | Mobile ------ 38,469 | Montgomery 
MONE os wo Miss._-| 46,865 | 1,551,270 | Vicksburg _-- 14,834 | Jackson 
RMNAISW 5c cL =e La..._| 48,506] 1,381,625 | New Orleans_| 287,104 | Baton Rouge 
SS eS Sle ns aed a eee Tex. _ | 265,896} 3,048,710 | San Antonio_| ~- 53,321 | Austin 
LS OG eat Re eee Ark._-} 53,335| 1,311,564 | Little Rock-_- 38,307 | Little Rock 
(O) To cr) Ri oa a | Okla, -} 70,057] 790,385 | Oklahoma --. 10,037 | Guthrie 


the Mississippi River, and the river is kept 
from flooding the plain by high banks or 
levees (see Fig. 165) which have been built to 
: hold the water back. 
In times of very high 
flood the waters break 
through the banks of 
the river, causing a 
vast amount of dam- 
age to property and 
crops. The soil of the 
plain is very rich. 
Sugar and cotton are 
the chief products. 
The only important 
mountains of this 
group of states are 
along the eastern bor- 
der of Tennessee and in northern Alabama. 
The Appalachian Mountains border Tennes- 
see on the east and extend into northern 


General Character of the Section. The | 
Southern States of the Mississippi Basin (see 
Fig. 168) are similar to the group of states 
to the north in their 
surface features and 
soil, but are different 
in climate. The crops 
are mainly those that 
require a high temper- 
ature during the sum- | Ww, i723 Re 
mer, and the people 
4 do not need as warm 

houses nor as warm 
winter clothes as do 
the people who live in 
the northern states. 
Surface. The sur- 
face of these states is 
almost wholly a great plain. The portion 
bordering the Gulf of Mexico is very flat, 
especially in Texas, and is really a@ con- 


Areas partly cultivatéd or suitable 
= Sor cultivation 
Map showing the agricultural areas of 
the United States in 1900. 


Areas of greatest prodi rtionS 
js 


Fic. 164. 


ue 


tinuation of the 
Atlantic Plain. 
Along the Mis- 
Sissippi River 
is a broad, flat 
alluvial plain 
of very fine de- 
tritus, through 
which the great 
river flows ina 
winding course. 
A large part of 
this plain is be- 
low the level of » 


Fic. 165. 
the piles driven to prevent the washing away of the banks. 


Used by perzalsslon of the Detroit Photozrapbic Company. 


The levee of the Mississippi River near New Orleans. 


Georgia and 
Alabama as 
low hills. Just 
west of the 
Tennessee 
River are the 
Cumberland 
Mountains, or 
Cumberland 
Plateau, which 
extends across 
eastern Ken- 
tucky and Ten- 
nessee. 


Notice 


w 
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A group of low mountains, in many ways 
very like the Appalachians, is found in 
southern Arkansas and in eastern Oklahoma. 
The northern part of this highland area 
jis similar to the Cumberland Plateau in 
its surface and rivers, and is devoted to 
the same industries. 

Between the Cumberland Pla- 
teau and the Appalachian Moun- 
tains is the famous valley of Last 
Tennessee, which, like the valley 
of the Hudson River, les be- 
tween the plateau on the west 
and the mountains on the east. 
This valley naturally is the route 
the principal lines of railroads 
i™therefore of commerce be- 
he vitics of the northern 
tase of the southern states. 
F ie SS artant 
ee of this-gr of states is 


harbors. The many rivers of the western 
Gulf are not important commercially. 

In the western portion of Texas the 
country has so little rainfall that many of 
the rivers dry up in the summer so that 
they can be crossed almost anywhere. 


_, 


IG. 167. Scene on a Texas cattle range, A bunch of cattle being 
the Mississippi, w 1 driven from one range to another in search of betler grazing. 


tributaries, drains a large-part of the area, Climate. The climate of this group of 
and furnishes 2 water route for commerce | states is warm and moist except on the 
of such great importance that New Orleans | plateaus and in western Texas. On the 
has become the third commercial city of the | Cumberland Plateau it is always cool and 
Union. comfortable at night even when the day has 

The other rivers are mostly short, and | been very warm. The southern portion of 
flow direct to the Gulf of Mexico. The east- | this region has little frost, hence is favor- 
ern Gulf rivers drain a populous and rich | able for growing sugar cane, which requires 
country. Their mouths are in small bays, nearly a year to mature. The region about 
which are the only irregularities of a very | the lower Mississippi receives more rain thait 
straight shore line, and hence are the only | any other part of the eastern United States. In 


the summer months it rains 
nearly every day. Here vege- 
tation grows very rapidly and 
densely, and trees or vines cover 
all the land not used for farming. 

As one goes west into Texas 
the climate grows more and 
more dry, until in the western 
part of the state crops cannot be 
raised except by irrigation. 

The soil, the climate, and the 
surface, therefore, make this 


Fic. 166. Branding a ona Texas ranch, The owner's name group of states a g@reat agricul- 
or private mark ts burned into the skin and never disappears. tural and grazing region. 
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a large part of the raw products 
is sent to other states or other | 
countries for manufacturing. 
Yet Louisiana is the second state 
of the Union in sugar refining, 
and Alabama rivals West Vir- 
ginia for second place among 
the coke-producing states. Coke 
is made by removing the gas 
from bituminous coal. It is used 
in making the best grades of 
steel from iron. 

Birmingham, Alja., manufac- 
tures a large amount of steel, and 
Montgomery, Ala., Chattanooga, 
Memphis, and Kuoxville, Tenn., New Orleans, 
La., and Little Rock, Ark., are important for 
their production of finished lumber. Among 
other manufactured products are cotton-seed 
oil and ice. 

Commerce. New Orleans, La. (see Fig. 
169), is the leading city in the southern 
states for oceanic and interior commerce 
(see Fig. 170), and is the third city in trade 
importance in the Union. It, with Galveston, 
Tex., the fourth city in trade importance, 
exports an enormous quantity of cotton 
each year to foreign countries, and these 
cities are the leading cotton ports of the 
United States. Though one hundred miles 
from the mouth of the great Mississippi 


Frc. 169- 


F IG. 170. A river steamer on tts way to the New Orleans Sa 


It 2s loaded with cotton Srom Baton Rouge. 


The French market in New Orleans. 
brought here daily from the surrounding country. 


J ; - 
} {/ / 
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Fresh  ppalliees zs 


River, New Orleans can be reached by large 
ocean-going vessels.. Another great cottc’ 
port is Afodile, Ala., on the Gulf of Mexico, 


Suggestions for Review 


(1) Study the map of Tennessee and describe 
where the important cities are located. (2) 


Which are the most important tributaries of. 


the Mississippi in the southern states? 
Which are the most important rivers of the 
east Gulf region? 
(4) What river forms the boundary between 
the United States and Mexico? 

of soil lies under New Orleans? 


(3). 


Of the west Gulf region? | 


(5) What kind | 
(6) Why do 


the people of New Orleans have no cellars. 


under their houses? 
so few in western Texas? (8) Why is ice making 


useful products of the cotton plant 
besides its fiber. 


| are very long and narrow. 


__| and New. York, there to be put ‘on 
— | shipboard, rather than to New 
Orleans? (14) Fif'd out all you can 
about the oil wells of Texas. 


(7) Why are the railroads | 


, an important industry in many. 
southern states? (9) Mention other | 


(10) The planta- | 
tions along the lower Mississippi — 
Why? 
(11) What natural advantages has — 
Alabama that make it a great steel- 
producing state? (1¢)Why are some 
New England cotton manufacturers 
moving their business to Alabama? | 
(13) Why*are Texas cattle thatiare | 
sent to Europe shipped to Boston 


| 


Be 
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a 
| 
Abbrevia- 


STATE tion sarenttes pace fi | Chief City be 3 ppt Capital 
| | 

FectaVireinia. <= 2) ope W. Va 24,170 958,800 Wheeling __. 38,878 | Charleston 
ee ere iee aie eee Ohio --} 41,040 | 4,157,545 | Cleveland - -| 381,768: Columbus 
Kentucky - ---- ---------------- Ky. ---} 40,598 | 2,147,174 | Louisville. 204,731 | Frankfort _ 
(renee oe eee Ind..--| 36,354 | 2,516,462 | Indianapolis) 169,164 | Indianapolis 
| (bint) 2 BS 2 eae nae SC Il... --) 56,665 | 4,821,550 Chicago....| 1,698,575 | Springfield 
Michigan .---+------+----..- Mich. -| 57,980 | 2,420,982 | Detroit _... 285,704 Lansing 
WHEEONSIL. <4~-2-2-- uo neeee Wis. --| 56,066 | 2,069,042 | Milwaukee -| 285,315 | Madison 
MInNeSOLA: -. 2 > 04 2 een Minn. -) 84,682 | 1,751,394 | Minneapolis} 202,718 | St. Paul 
ferent: =" eee Towa.-| 56,147 | 2,231,853 | Des Moines 62,139 Des Moines 
Missouri <--> --------+---------- Mo. ---| 69,420} 3,106,665 , St. Louis.... 575,238 | Jefferson City 
LS Gai ee pe aS Kans. .| 82,158 | 1,470,495 | Kansas City| 51,418 ‘Topeka 
INGDGASKE 3-2 a4 -— 55 =e nee Nebr. -| 77,520] 1,066,300 | Omaha-.._. 102,555 | Lincoln 
Senate... 5 hana --|S. Dak] 77,615 | 401,570 | Sioux Falls. 10,206 | Pierre 
INonEneDAKOLG, = 2 n5c'ynnaaeee N.Dak,} 70,837] 319,146 | Fargo-...-- 9,589 Bismarck 


region, that the climate is unlike that of the 
southern states, for none of the products 
is found among those 
that grow only in a 
warm, moist climate. 

Surface. Except 
for West Virginia and 
Kentucky, which in- 
clude parts of the Cum- 
berland and Alle. 
gheny mountains, or 


General Features of the Northern States | 
of the Mississippi Basin. The states of the 

northern Mississippi 
Basin form the great 
food-producing rca of 
the country, for they 
raise enormous ¢lan- 
tities of wlhicat, corn, 
and oats. See Fig. 
172.) Horses are also 
raised in great uum- 
bers in all of these 


a plateaus, and for South 
states. The soil, sur- tia} Dakota,which contains 
face, and climate must Me Gasket the small group of 
therefore be especially Fic. 171. Jap showing the grazing areas of the mountains known as 


favorable for agricul- United States. the Black Hills, this 


ture and also for grazing. It is evident, group of states contains few areas that can 
however, upon a more careful study of the i becalled mountainous. The surface consists 
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chiefly of a great plain. The plain is flat or 
rolling, and nowhere very high except in the 
extreme western part. The slopes are so 
gentle and the farms are so large that a 
farmer can use machinery for doing a large 
part of the work which must be done by 
hand in the more rugged east- 
ern states. This, of course, 
means that the crops can be 
raised more cheaply than they 
can in a rugged country, and 
accounts for the greater size of 
the farms. 

Drainage. The rivers are all 
a part of the Mississippi System, 
except a few short ones which 
empty into the Great Lakes or 
flow farther north into Canada. 
The Mississippi is navigable to 
St. Paul, and several of its tribu- 
taries are navigable for long dis- 
tances. Therefore much com- 
merce in this region 
can be carried on by 
water. 

The Great Lakes, 
with the canals around 
the rapids between the 
different lakes, also 
form a great water 
highway, whereby a 
large part of the prod- 
ucts can be easily and 
cheaply carried to the 
principal Atlantic 
ports. The smooth 
slopes permit rail- 
roads to be built in 
almost any direction. 
Thus every part of 
the regiomhas‘a ready 
means of,sending its 
products to market, 

and the Taree’ cities on the lakes are 
important ; Caicago, in 
fact, is ‘ne greatest iailway ccuter of the 


world. - ° 


Centers. 


WORLD RELATIONS AND 


Pic. 174. Along the Chicago River. 

Chicago has fifty miles of wharfage, 

Srom whichis distributed the freight 
brought by the railroads. 


THE CONTINENTS 


St ee 


Climate. This group of states, as a 
whole, has cold winters and warm summers, 
In the eastern part the rainfall is sufficient 
for agriculture, but in the west it is so dry 
that grazing is the chief occupation, as it is 
in western Texas. The days in the sum- 
mer are very clear, | 
and therefore the 
sunshine is very | 
strong. The abund- | 
ance of summer 
sunshine makes it 
possible to raise 
corn successfully, 

In the winter the 
northwestern sec. 
tion is very cold, 
and the wind may 
be strong, as there 
are no elevations of 
land to break its 
In fact, the 
strong winds often 


force. 


sweep down from 
the broad, level 
plains of Canada, 
Fic.173. Ju the and carry severe 


Chicago stock- 
yards, which 
occupy over 
gooacres. The 
live stock ts 
brought from 
the grazing 
areas. This 


cold as far south as 
southern Texas, 
Agriculture and 
Grazing. Minne- 
sota, Kansas, and 
Poa. North Dakota are 
of the vast the chief wheat- 
packing im- producing states; 
SESETY flax is becom n 
aS aa 
important crop in ‘the Dakotas 
and in Minnesota; Illingis, Iowa, 
and Nebraska lead in raising 
corn, and Iowa and Illinois leadia 
the production of oats. Dairying 
and poultry raising are steadily 
increasing in Iowa, Missouri, 
and Minnesota. f 
In some parts of lowa and Kansas 03 
ride nearly all day in a fast railway 
and see practically nothing but corn-fi ) 
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Michigan, that this region is the 
most important iron-producing 
region in the United States. 
Copper is found in great quan. 
tities on the south shore of Lake 
al a oe Superior in Michigan. 
A — - Gold is mined so extensively 

E ona ; in the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota that this state is the third 
gold-producing state in the Union. 
(See Figs. 177 and 189.) Zine 
and lead are important minerals 
in Missouri and Kansas. 


EE ee be 


Fic. 175. Blast furnaces of an ore-smelting plant near Cleveland, 
Ohio, showing a train of ladles for molten metal. 


e . Th ~ . ca . 
every direction. e same may be said Lumbering. The northern parts of Wis- 
about the wheat fields of Minnesota and | consin, Michigan, and Minnesota (see Fig. 
North Dakota. 179) contain many great forests from which 


Cattle, sheep (see Fig. 188), swine, mules, | much lumberiscut. (See Figs. 180 and 181.) 
and horses also are raised in enormous | A large part of the product is freighted to 
numbers. The cattle in the eastern section | and manufactured in Chicago, Ill., Detroit, 
of this region are usually kept in fenced | Bay City, and Grand Rapids, Mich., Minne- 
pastures on the large farms. Inthe western | afo/is, Minn., and other cities. 


portion, where the climate is similar to that Manufacturing. Strange as it may seem 
of Texas, the cattle roam at will over a vast | at first, these agricultural states are also 
unfenced region. lowa has more cattle than | famous for their manufacturing, Illinois and 
any other state except Texas. Ohio being among the more important states 


Illinois and Iowa are the leading horse- | of the Union in the value of their manu- 
raising states of this section, Ohio, Michi- | factures. The manufactures are, moreover, 
gan, and Indiana have great numbers of | closely related to the agriculture and grazing 
sheep. Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Ohio, and Indiana are 
the great swine-raising states. 
Missouri ranks next to Texasin 
the raising of mules. 
| Mining. Mining (see Fig 
189) is also an important occupa- 
tion in the northern Mississippi 
Basin states. Coal is mined 
abundantly in Lllinois, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, lowa, 
Kansas, Missouri,and Kentucky. 
Natural gas and oil are secured 
in great quantities in Ohio. 
West Virginia, and Indiana. 

Iron ore (see Fig. 176) is 
found in such abundance about 


pees eee 


—ee 


the west end of Lake Superior, Fic. 176. Unloading ore from fake steomers «6 5 uth Chic go, This 
: : S _ ore ts brought in whalebuch | reighbers and treaasferved 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and. to the docks by means of Fuge steel cranes 


“ 
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Fic. 177. A mining city in 
South Dakota. The earth ts 
honeycombed with tunnels, 


for Illinois is the first 
state in the Union in 
making agricultural im- 
plements, in slaughter- 
ing and meat packing. 
Ohio ranks first in mak- 
ing carriages and wagons. 

Wisconsin is very im- 
portant for its lumber 
and timber products, 
and Minnesota is first in 
flour milling. No other state in this group 
takes first rank in manufacturing. Minne- 
afolts ranks as the first city in the Union in 
flour and other mill products. 


Mie Areas of greatest production ; : Z 
Bis.179. ap showing the princpal lumber-produc- 
tag areas in the United States. 
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Chicago, I11., the second city of the 
country in size, is famous for its 
slaughtering and meat Packing. 
for the manufacture of iron foun- 
dry products, finished lumber. 
and agricultural implements, and, 
next to New York, is the mostim- 
portant manufacturing city in the 
country. (See Figs. 173 and 174+ 

Kansas City, Kans., South 
Omaha, Nebr., St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Indianapolis, Ind., are famous for 
slaughtering and meat packing. 


permission of Doubledsr, Pas 20a 


Fic. 178. Fleet of lake carriers tied up at Sauli Ste. Marte because of a 


blockade of the canal passage. 


St. Louis, Mo., is an important commercial 
center. Mzlwaukee, Wis., manufactures 
foundry products, leather, and malt liquors, 

The other leading manufacturing cities 
are Cincinnati, Ohio, noted for its clothing; 
Cleveland, Ohio (see Fig. 175), for iron and 
steel; Kansas City, Mo., for confectionery, 
flour-mill products, and malt liquors, and 


| Detroit, Mich., for its foundry products, 


medicines, and tobacco. 
Commerce. Owing to the many condi. 


_tions we have already mentioned which 


make rail and water commerce easy, this 
group of states contains many important 
commercial cities. At the head of the list is 
naturally Chicago, with its unsurpassed rail 
and water connections with all parts of th: 
country. (See Fig. 174.) 
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Fic. 180. A large lumber » 


The other important lake ports, all of 
which carry on trade with Buffalo and New 
York City, are Duluth, Minn., Superior, Wis., 
Escanaba and Marquette, Mich., in the iron 
region; Milwaukee, Wis., Bay City and Detroit, 
Mich., Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio. 

A continuous water trip from Lake 
Ontario to !}ilu' : is possible because canals 
have been built «round the rapids between 
Lake Superior a». Lake Huron, and between 
Lake Erie and [Like Ontario. The canals at 
Sault Ste. Maric, commonly called the Soo, 
are among ‘the ‘ost important canals in 
the world. (See igs. 85 and 178). 

St. Louis, Mo., is the chief Mis- 
sissippi port, and Lowisville, Ky., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, are the lead- 
ing Ohio River ports. 

When we are considering 
commerce we must remember 
that in order to have trade, goods 
must be brought into a region 
as well as carried out of it. The 
cities we have mentioned are the 
centers to which the products of 
the region are sent for distribu- 
tion to the rest of the country 
and the world. They are also 
centers to which goods needed 


‘by the people of the region are 
uf pee a Fic. 181. A 


brought here by rail, sawed and planed, loaded into boats, 
and carried to all the principal lak 
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small towns and small 
country stores. 

In parts of these 
states and the rest of 
the western United 
States the people live 
so far apart that there 
are few stores or large 
cities. Soa great deal 
of the buying is by mail 
order from large stores 
: See Se sin Chicago or other 
Thousands of logs are trade centers, 

~ Scenery. There are 
few places in these 
| states that are famous for the beauty of 
their scenery, but the lake region of north- 
| ern Minnesota is a well-known fishing and 
| hunting district, and the islands in Lake 
| Michigan at the Straits of Mackinac are 
| noted summer resorts. The region as a 
| 


€ ports, 


whole is, however, one of great beauty and 
of great delight, especially to the traveler 
who is not familiar with the features of a 
generally flat country. 

In the eastern states of this region the 
rolling country, everywhere covered by grass 
or crops and with occasional groups of large 
farm buildings, presents a very beautiful 


Wisconsin lumber yard. The lumber stored here ts sawed 


brought from all parts of the 
world for distribution to the 


at nearby mills er brought direct front sawmills (see 
Fig. 180) tn the tinber regions farther north, 
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Fic. A typical modern Iowa farm, 
showing sheep grazing on the hillside. 


picture to the traveler. (See Fig. 
182.) The western states of the 
area are really in the western part 
of the United States. The absence 
of trees, owing to the dryness, 
the broad rolling hills, the distant 
views, the great wheat-fields, com- 
bined with the clear, cool air of the 
night, are all strange to one who 
has his home east of the Missis- 
sippi. The landscape is also im- 
pressive because of its bigness. 
We can admire a mountain which 
rises high above us more easily 
than a great plain which stretches 
away for miles in every direction, 
but the plain is no less impressive 
or beautiful than the mountain. 


Suggestions for Review 
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Fic. 183. Seven Falls, Cheyenne Canyon, 
near Colorado Springs, Colorado, zs 
noted for its beautiful scenery. 


(1) What rivers flow into Canada from the 
United States? (2) Where is the divide between 
these rivers and the Mississippi? (3) Why are 
there so many large cities on the Ohio? (4) Why 
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are the railways more numerous 
in Ohio than in North Dakota? (5) 
Why do the railroads of the west. 
ern states mostly run east and west? 
(6) Find out what 
blizzards are. (7) 
Find out why swine 
are raised in the 
same States thatraise 
corn. (8) Study the 
advertisements in 
the magazines and 
find out where house- 
hold furniture is 
made. (9) Look at 
the name on a farm 
wagon and see where 
itwas made. (10) By 
studying the labels 


on a can, find out 
where canned meats 
come from. (11) 
Fri the label on a 
bag or barrel of flour, 
find out where the 
flour was milled. 


(12) Study the ad- 
vertisements in the 
magazines and see 
what Great Lake 
routes are most ad- 
vertised. (13) Com- 
pare farming on a 


New England farm with that in Minnesota. 
(14) Mention some ways in which Chicago and 
New York are alike. (15) What makes Chicago 
one of the great trade centers of the world? 
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STATE wah Pipe 
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Importance of the Plateau 
States. The plateau states (see 
Fig. 184) are the most thinly 
populated of any of the statesof |e4: 
the Union, and, taken together, 
they have a population a little 
smaller than New Jersey. It is 
very evident, therefore, that the 


’ 
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ay 


these states must have a dry 
climate. 

Surface and Drainage. The 
eastern part of the plateau states 
is really the western continua- 


tion of the plains of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. West of the Great 
Central Plain, as tiese dry areas 
are called, the Rociky Mountains 
rise sharply, and high moun- 


By courtesy of Rabat hepeuass Phistepaphers 
Fic. 186. 4 giant Yucca or Joshua tree in the desert portion of the 
plateau states. 
‘occupations of the people of these states are 
those of the country rather than of the city, 
and that large cities cannot be found. 
The plateau 


states are gras- 


tains abound in all the states. 
In Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Idaho there are many 
high and broad plateaus that give the name 
to this group of states. Some of the moun- 
tains rise to a height of 14,000 feet, and many 
of the plateaus 
are above 7,000 


ing and mining 
states (see Figs. 
171 and 189), 
and are espe- 
cially impor- 
tant for their 
mining of gold, 
silver, lead, and 
copper. From 
what we have 
already learned 
about the graz- 
ing industry, it 
is evident that 


Fic. 187. A herd of 
The broad slopes 
grazing, t 


* 3 m4 


oe this region are well adapted for 
how 


(gh the grass 7s scattered. 


~ Prom photograph by Baylizs. 
horses on one of the great ranges in Wyomin a 


feet in height; 
that is, higher 
than any moun- 
tain found in the 
eastern states. 
The region as 
a whole, there- 
fore, is rugged 
and very wild, 
and traveling 
through it is 
difficult. 

The rocks 
of mountains 
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Fic. 188. A sheep ranch in Montana, Great flocks roam the plains of this State, which surpasses every other in 
bers of sheep for market yearly, 


often contain mineral wealth, as we saw in 
the case of the Black Hills. The rocks of the 
mountains in the plateau states, the highest 
of the United States, are the richest in min- 
erals (see Fig. 189) of any region, and con- 
tribute largcly to the wealth of the country. 

A large part of the region is drained into 
the Gulf of Mexico or into the Pacific Ocean, 
but in Utah and Nevada there is a large area 


a small amoui 


in which the rivers flow down to the lowest | 
levels and there “ry up or form lakes with- 
t. The rain dries up or evap- | 
out any outle , 5 PR = eA | Gold Silver yCopper +Jron 5 Coal Petroleum 
orates as fast as it alls. Hence there is not Fic. 189. Map showing the mining arcas of the 
enough water ‘0 ‘|| the lakes so that they | United States, 
can drain tothe s... All the water contains | tains a great deal. The water which evap- 
| 


it,and a large lake con- {| orates or dries away from these interior 


lakes leaves behind 
all the salt it con- 
tains. Hence the 
lakes are salt fakes, 

“Climate. The 
climate is dry 
throughout this 
region because the 
winds which blow. 
over it from the 
-acific Ocean have 
lost most all of their 
moisture as rain 
upon the western 
mountain slopes, 
Only the higher 
mountains in these 


z* = -* ae pe: 7 states receive 
Al copper The ore, whith ts covered up tm ters ali er 
hha Es hill and roasted, gives off clouds of sulphurous odors, enough rainfall to 


of G. 190. 
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Ranching. Ranching, or the 
raising of cattle, horses, or sheep 
in large numbers, is carried on 
‘either on the plains or in the 
valleys of the mountain area. In 
either case the stock must be 
closely watched by the expert 
ranchmen to keep them from 
straying, and to see that they 
have plenty of water and food. 
(See Fig. 187.) The wells or 
springs are in some cases many 
miles apart, and in the hot sum- 
mer some of the springs dry up; 
then the stock has to be moved 


Ss 
oi 


Fic. 191. 
Yellowstone National Park. 


have grass and forests. 


tion. (See Fig. 185.) 


The mountains are so high that they are 
very cold in the winter, when they have 


many heavy snowstorms, 
during which the railway 
tracks are frequently buried 
deep with snow. Some- 
times trains are stuck in 
the snowdrifts for several 
days at a time. 

ln southwestern Ari- 
zona and eastern California 
is the dries? region of the 
United States. This region 
‘is a desert, because it is so 
dry that few plants can 
grow. (See Fig. 186.) Sev- 
eral areas in. the different 
states are also deserts, 
though they are not quite 
as dry as the arid region in 
southwestern Arizona: or 
that in castern California. 
These areas are at present 
useless for agriculture. 


The Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone River, 
Notice the wear- 
ting away of the slopes by the weather. 

In the rest of the 
plateau section it is so dry that agriculture 
can be carried on only by means of irriga- 


From a photocraph by Bayliss. 
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Nattonal Park.. 
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Frve cinnamon bears in 
the preserves of the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 


to another place unless 
water can be pumped for 
them from deep under- 
ground. 

Not many years ago this 
region, and indeed a large 
part of the Mississippi 
Basin states, was occupied 
by great herds of buffaloes, 
which were found wherever 
there was grass. Now the 
buffaloesare all goneexcept 
afew privately kept, but the 
paths they made going back 
and forth over the country 
may still be seen as deep- 
marked trails. (See Fig. 14.) 
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Cattle and sheep are the principal prod- 
ucts of the land, and are raised for their wool, 
orare fattened and later shipped to the great 
slaughtering cities of the Mississippi Basin | 
states, Where they are prepared for market. 

Montana (see Fig. 188) and Wyoming are 
the leading sheep-raising states of the Union 

Mining. Mining is important in all the 
plateau states, and minerals are found in 
some places in such quantities that the towns 
about the mines are known the world over. 
Butte, Mont., has the greatest copper mines 
in the world, and Montana is the greatest 
copper-producing state of the Union. ' Arizona 
ranks third. (See Fig. 190.) Lead is produced 
abundantly in Idaho, Utah, and Colorado. 

Leadville is a great silver-producing city 
in Colorado, and Denver and Pueblo in Colo- 


Probably the most wonderful natural 
feature is the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
No other river valley in the known world 
compares with it in grandeur. ‘The canyon 
is an enormous river-made valley cut into 
the broad, level plateau of northern Arizona. 
In some places it is more than a mile deep 
and more than ten miles broad. That is, < 
mountain like Mount Washington or Mount 
Mitchell, the highest mountains east of the 
Mississippi River, would not reach the top of 
the canyon if they were placed in it. It is 
notable for the unusual colors in the rocky 
sides. The canyon can now be reached by 
tail, so that great numbers of tourists and 
scientists visit it every year. The top of the 
plateau is covered with a great forest which 

is larger and grander than almost any other 
poe ms —— forest area in the United States. 
if ied The Yellowstone National Park, 
eee ed . Wyoming, is one of the most in- 
teresting regions of these states. 
The Yellowstone Park is espe- 
cially known for its hot springs 
and geysers, which are spouting 
hot springs. (See Fig. 193.) 
Throughout this park are scat- 
tered more than three thousand 
places where hot water comes to 
the surface of the earth in 
springs and geysers. Some of 
the geysers spout to a height of 


a 


Fic. 194. J/ar j 
of the grand scenery of the Rocky Mountains. 
Note the way the railway ascends the slopes. 
rado are famous silver-smelting cities; that : << e" 
is, cities where the ores are freed from - Be 
their impurities and made into marketable 
metals. Colorado is the first state in impor- 
tance in silver production and also in gold 
production. Otherimportant smelting cities 

are Salt Lake City, Utah, and Reno, Nev. 
Scenery. /\This group of states is full of 
so many scenes of beauty and wonder that 


_ _—____ -_ __— & _ eatin 
Fic. 195. 4 pleasure reser? on Gre 
only a few can be mentioned here. 


Sault Lake Criy, Utah, 
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more than two hundred feet 
and pour out an enormous 
volume of steam and boil- 
ing water. 

The Vellowstone Canyon, 
which is deeply cut into a 
great mass of many-colored 
rocks, is also an object of 
marvelous beauty and in- 
terest. (See Fig. 191.) The 
park is now preserved under 
the care of the National Gov- 
ernment, and as no shooting 
is allowed, wild animals, 
such as wild geese, beavers, 
bears, and deer, are very 
numerous. (See Fig. 192.) 

Great Salt Lake, in Utah, 
is another natural feature 
which deserves mention. 
This lake is all that is left 


of a former fresh-water lake which has dried 
The water that remainsis so salt that 


away. 


aman can float in it like a cork. 
193.) The bottom of the old lake was covered 
by detritus carried into the lake by the old 
This detritus, like the fine muds of 
the Mississippi plain, forms very rich soil 


rivers. 


fewn of Mantton, Colo 


rying water tn a basket-work bottle. 


(See Fig. 
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Fic. 196. A Moki [udian of Arizona car- 
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for agriculture. By means 
of irrigation ditches, water 
is brought from the moun. 
tain streams to the rich soil, 
so that large crops are easily 
raised and the region about 
Salt Lake City has long been 
very prosperous. 

Owing to the dryness of 
the air, these states are 
nearly all famous as health 
resorts, and are visited 
yearly by great numbers 
of people from the eastern 
states. Coloradoand Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., and Las Vegas, 
N. Mex., are the best known, 

The mountains of Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Montana, 
and Wyoming are all very 


Pee 


__ 
A New Mexican native 
Indian gathering wood. 


grand (see Fig. 194); they are 
also interesting because they 
contain so many wild animals. 
This whole region is so grandin 
its beauties that we ought to call 
this group of states the Scenic 
States. 

Indiads. In many of the states 
and territories which lie to the 
west of the Mississippi River, 
especially in South Dakota, Ok- 


(See Figs. 183, 198, 199.) 


lahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 
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and Montana, there are large 
numbers of Indians. (See Figs. 
196, 197, 200, and 201.) 

As we well know, Indians 
formerly lived throughout 
the United States, and even 
now may be found scattered 
through the eastern states. The 
principal home of the Indian is, 
however, on the great western 
plains and plateaus. (See Fig. 


Fic. 200. A w2i/ag: 
These families 
place OVE 
200.) Here he lives on the 
Indian reservations a free, wan- 
dering, or xomadic life, getting a 
living in part from agriculture, 
but more from raising horses, 
cattle, and sheep. Some of the 
tribes also make blankets (see 
Fig. 202), baskets, bead work, or 
silver work, for sale to white 
people, and they often earn much 
money in this manner. 

Most of the Indians live in 
movable houses known as /efees 
(see Fig. 7) or in wickiups, 
because the climate is so dry that 
they cannot keep their stock in 
one place all the time. Hence 
they have to wander and cannot 
live in a permanent home. In 


ve from place to 
x the plains. 
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Fic. 199. Crosség the 
tiuber line on Pike's 
Peak, 


New Mexico and Ari- 
zona there are many 
Indians who live in 
towns and are not 
nomadic, but culti- 
vate crops often by 
means of irrigation. 
These Indians are 
known as Preble 
Indians and their townsare called 
fucblos. In ancient times there 
were very many pueblo towns in 
this region which are now de- 
serted and in ruins. The people 


who occupied these ancient pueb- 


los have disappeared, and the 
present Indians have no legends 
concerning them. Some of these 
ancient people lived in elif 
houses built under overhanging 
cliffs where they could be easily 
defended from enemies. These 
cliff houses are also in ruins and 
are often visited. Many of them, 
however, contain relies that teil 


us a great deal about the people 


and their life. Peopte who de nox 
know them think that all Indians 
ere bad Indians, beesase’ Chey 
are usually so desextoce. There 
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are, of course, bad Indians, 
as there are bad white men. 
As a rule, however, the 
Indians are very faithful 
to all who have won their 
gratitude or friendship. 


Suggestions for Review 


(1) Find out for whom 
Pike’s Peak was named. (2) 
Find out how people traveled 
in this country before rail- 
roads were built. (3) Find 
out something about the 
Oregon Trail or the Santa 
Fé Trail. (4) Who were the 
first white men to cross the 
mountains from the Missouri 
River to the Columbia River? 
(5) Find out why cattle are 
marked or branded. (6) 
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most advertised for their 
scenery. (7) Collect pictures 
from magazines showing the 
beauty of the Colorado Can. 
yon and the Yellowstone 
Park. (8) Why do you sup- 
pose Leadville wassonamed? 
(9) Explain why the Colo. 
rado River has so few tribu- 
tariesin Arizona. (10) Find 
out something about the 
Apache,. Moki, or Navajo 
Indians. (11) Why can peo- 
ple live out of doors so much 
in the plateau states? (12) 
Why is it well to carry water 
when traveling through this 
region? (13) Why are horses 
sometimes calied the “ships 
of the plains’? (14) Find 
out about the use of snow 


Study advertisements in the a plows on the railroads in 
magazinesandseewhatparts ig. 202. A Navajo Indian blanket in winter. (15) Where and for 
of this group of states are process of weaving. what are snow sheds used? 
ao ee 
RAPT STATES OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
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Importance of 
the Pacific States. 
The States border- 
ing on the Pacific 
(see Fig 204) are 
important for their 
agricultural prod. 
ucts, grazing, lum- 
bering, and mining. 

The western 
ranges of the Cordil- 
leran Highland con- 
tain much gold and 
some silverandcoal. 
It was the discovery 


. 203. Threshing in Washington. 
three thousand bushels in a day. 


This machine can thresh between two and 
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of gold in Californiain 1849 | 
that brought the first rush 
of people from the East to 
this state. At that time 
there were no railroads. 
Hence many people 
reached California by sail- 
ing round the tip end of 
South America. San 
Francisco soon grew into 
a large city because of its 
position on the only good 
harbor in California. In 
1906 the city was partially 
destroyed by earthquake 
and fire, but undoubtedly 
will soon be a great city 

Surface. The great 
Cordilleran Highland occu- ‘aa A 
pies the larger part of p) Nee og 
the states of the Pacific || | 4 
Coast, and the region that 
is favorable for agricul- 
ture is small. ‘The only 
lowlands are along the 
valleys of the Sacramento, 
San Joaquin, and Colum- 
bia rivers, and close to the 
southern coast; it is here, 
therefore, that the popula- 
tion is the most dense. 

Owing to the few 
breaks in the coast line, 
there are no good har- 
bors except in Puget 
Sound and San Francisco 
Bay. ‘The harbors are so 
far apart that goods for 
exportation often have to 
be brought from long 
distances. 

As the larger part of the 
commerce of this region is 
with the interior states of 
the Union, the passes over 
the mountains which can 
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be used for railroads are 
very important as routes 
of commerce. 

Climate, In Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and northern 
California the rainfall is 
heavy, the larger part of 
it coming in the winter 
months. The summersare 
dry and warm. In south- 
ern California the rainfall 
issmall. The temperature 
rarely falls to the freezing 
point, and in some places 
vegetation is scanty. (See 
Fig. 205.) Thus we find 
Hot Belt products in the 
south, and in the north 


great forests, which can Fic. 205 Jn Death Valley, California. 


Agriculture. In Wash. 
ington and Oregon, about 
the Columbia River,a great 
quantity of wheat is grown, 
so that Washington (see 
Fig. 203) is the fourth in 
importance of the wheat. 
growing states. California 
ranks next to Minnesota in 
the production of barley, 

The Hot Belt products 
are raised in southern 
California in great quan. 
tities. In 1900 California 
produced more than 
twenty times as many 
boxes of oranges as 
Florida. California also 
leads the United States in 


grow only where moisture Siifting sand dunes and stunted mesquite the production of peaches 
.] 


is abundant. 

In the lowlands throughout the region the 
winters are mild, and there are no very severe 
and sudden changes of weather such as we 
found in the eastern states. This is due to the 
fact that the winds blow from the Pacific dur- 
ing a large part of the time, and thus the air 
brought to the land is warm in the winter 
season. The winters are so mild that flowers 
bloom out of doors in San Francisco the 
year round. 


= 


Fic. 206. Zhe magnificent 


farming country of southern California. These fields 


are characteristic features of this region. : : 
7 of & plums, prunes, pears, 


grapes, lemons, and figs, and recently of 
almonds and English walnuts. | 
In many places crops can be raised only 
by means of irrigation. (See lig. 206.) 
Grazing. The principal form of grazing 
is sheep raising, which is important in all 
the highland regions of these states, or in 
sections where the rainfall is insufficient to 
raise crops. Oregon is the sixth state in the 
Union in the raising of sheep. 
Lum bering, 
The mountains of 
Oregon, Washing. 
ton, and northern 
California are coy- 
ered by magnificent 
forests of large and 
stately trees which 
are cut for lumber, 
so that lumbering 
is very important in 
these states. In. 
deed, Washington 
is the fifth state 
of the Union in the 


are irigated, the land yielding two and three crops each year. lumber indus try. 
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The products of the forests are now 
sent to the eastern markets in large 
and valuable quantities. 

Fishing. The Columbia River is one 
of the important fishing regions of the 


country. Salmon are found in large IO ee S203] imported for 
ri . Lites 


numbers in thisriver and gofarinland (i sy 
into the fresh water at the spawning 
season. The salmon are caught as 
they go up the river and are largely 
canned for 
exportation. 
Washington 
ranks first in 
the United 
States in the can- 
ning of fish. 
Mining. Gold 
and silver are 
mined in all the 
Pacific states 
(see Fig. 189), but 


Vic. 208. A Chinese fishmonger in Calt- 


PACIFIC COAST 12 


for 


partly devoted 
to the products 
of the region 
and partly to 
raw products 
\ this purpose. 
San Francisco, 
Cal., was the 
largest city of 
the Pacific 
Coast until the 
recent great 
Fic. 207. /a Chinatown, earthquake and 
San Francisco. led in manu- 
Al woman and child. facturing, espe- 
cially in refining sugar and molasses, 
which are imported from the Hawai- 
ian Islands in the Pacific Ocean. The 
city is now being rebuilt rapidly. 
San Francisco contains many Chinese 
who have come from Asia to this coun- 


California leods fornia. The oriental custom of try. (See Figs. 207 and 208.) They 


in mining, asthe carrying ts never laid aside. 
state ranks next to Colorado in the produc- 
tion of gold. Goid was first found in the 
gravel of the river beds, and was secured by 
washing the gravel in a pan until the gold 
sank to the bottom, and the gravel and water 
could be thrown away. Every 
man who could get control of a 
-small area of land upon which he 
—could mine had as good a chance 
“~ _asany oneelse to get gold enough 
to make him rich, and fortunes 
- were made by this kind of mining. 
. Now the gold is mostly found 
in the solid rocks, which must be 
dug up, ground into dust, and 
then the gold removed from the 
dust. This sort of mining is ex- 
pensive, and mining companies 
have now taken the place of indi- 
vidual miners. 
Manufacturing. There is a 


large and increasing amount of Fic. 209, Overlooking San Fran 


manufacturing in these states, Note the 


belong to the yellow race, are short in 
stature, wear their hair in a queue or braid, 
and live in a part of the city by themselves. 
Portland, Ore., is also important for manu- 
facturing, and its principal products are 
finished lumber and preserved meat. Seattle 


cisco Bay front Mount Tamalpais. 
winding railroad, the hills ridged by eresion, 
and the uneven forest growth. 
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and Tacoma, Wash., 
produce large quanti- 
ties of finished lumber. 
Los Angeles and Sac- 
ramento, Cal., are now 
rapidly increasing in 
their manufacturing 
im portance, especially 
in flour-mill products. 
Los Angeles is note- 
worthy as being the 
city in the United 
States which grew the 
most rapidly in size 
between 18go0and 1900. 
—€ommerce. The 
leading seaports of the 
Pacific Coast are San 
Francisco(see Fig. 210), 
Seattle, Portland, and 
Tacoma. San Fran- 
cisco has one of the of the world. 
most beautiful and spacious harbors of the 
world. (See Figs. 114, 209, 210, and 211.) 
Long the chief center for trade with the east 
coast of Asia, it is hoped that it will soon 
recover from the disaster of 1906. Portland, 
100 miles from the mouth of the Columbia 
(see Fig. 212), also has a large foreign trade. 
The commerce of these two cities is grow- 
ing rapidly, in part because of their availa- 
ble harbors and nearness to areas producing 
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Fic. 211. Loading ships at the San Francisco wharves 
Jor trade with Asia and the islands of the Pacific, 
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A map of San Francisco Bay and vicinity. 
This 7s one of the best protected harbors 
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goods for commerce, 
and in part because 
they are connected 
with all the rest of the 
United States by sey- 
eral great railroads, 
most of which run 
through trains be. 
tween Chicago, I11., 
( and the Pacific Coast. 
ae c The other leading port 
ae is Scattlc,Wash., which 
is the nearest city to 
Alaska, and which, 
therefore, is the lead. 
ing port for Alaskan 
cominerce. 
Scenery. the 
states of the Pacific 
Coast, like the neigh- 
boring plateau states, 
are especially famous 
for the beauty and grandciir of their scenery, 
The Sterra Nevada Mounta:s in California are 
full of beautiful river valleys and canyons in 
which there is some grand an: little known 
scenery. The Yosemite | 2//cy in the central 
Sierras is world-famed for its beauty because 
of its many nearly vertica! cliffs, which rise 
more than 3,000 feet above the valley, and 
forits waterfalls, one of which leaps 1,500 feet 
to the valley beiow. (See Fig. 213.) 
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(See Fig. 209.) 


A typical river steamer carrying freieM 
up the Columbia River. 
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Mount Whitney, in the southern Sierras, 
is the highest mountain in the United States 
(not including Alaska), and J/ount Shasta in 
northern California, J/ount Hood in Oregon, | } 
and AMJount Rainicr in Washington, are also | 
yery high and very grand. 

One of the most famous objects of beauty 
in California is the series of groves of Big 
Trees which are found scattered along the 
western side of the Sierras. Some of these 
trees are over 250 feet high and nearly 100 
feet in circumference. They are the largest 
trees in the world and are probably the old- 
est living things in existence, 


Suggestions for Review 


(1) From the advertisements in the maga- 
zines find out what are the principal routes of 
travel to California. (2) Where is the Golden 
Gate? (3) Make a list of all the fruits from 
California that you can find at a grocery store. 
(4) Find out wheat you can about Chinatown in 
San Francisco. (5) Why should you think of 
the Chinese on the Fourth of July? (6) Find 
out the size of some of the Big Trees. (7) Why 


a aoe | Fic. 213. Bridal Veil Fall in the Yosemite Valley 
do the people of southern California live out of < aay las Stee hae ht of too Fee Wie 
doors a great deal? (8) ‘Name the principal sea- 

ports of the Pacilic states and give the special rr rye —p ye 
advantages of each. (g) With what countries AXIX, a \ ITE D - I t LES 

do these ports carry on their foreign trade? ~ DEPENDENCIES 


— 


! f 
/- The Most Important Depen- 
dencies. In addition to the 
states and territories already 
considered, the United States 
owns a nuraber of dependencies 
in other parts of the world. The 
most important is the Territory 
of Alaska in northwestern North 
America. The Territory of 
Hawaii in the Pacific Ocean, 
about one-third of the way from 
San Francisco to Australia, 
Porto Rico, an island in the West 
Indies, and the Philippines, a 
large group of islands near the 


; peer ais southeast coast of Asia, also are 
Fic. 214. The zce-covered seas bordering Alaska. re hese pieces : ’ 
of ice are broken from icebergs and glacters. important. 
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ago people flocked to the new gold region 
of the Avondtke on the Yukon River, but this 
>. particular region lies in Canada. 

SS Ae ESS | Besides the gold, Alaska is of interest for 
a | two other reasons—for its many glaciers and 
| ice-covered seas (see Fig. 214) and for the 
| seals (see Fig. 216) caught off the coast, 
| Vessels from Seattle go to the very edge of 
| 
| 


some of the glaciers with ease and safety, 
and hence the region is visited by many 
hundreds of people each summer. The seals 
are caught for their fur, which is very valu. 
able for winter wear. 

The Alaskan glaciers are formed from the 
snow that falls on the cold and lofty moun- 
tains. As the snow is pressed into ice, it 
slowly moves down the slopes, filling the 
valleys partly full of ice. The glaciers may 
melt away on the land or they may move on 
until they meet the sea, when they break up 
and float away as icebergs. 

Alaska is also interesting for containing 
two great mountains, J/ownt S/. Elias, long 

| considered the highest mountain in the 
United States or its dependencies, and Mount 
McKinley, now known to be the highest. 

The native people of -\laska are mostly 


* wee 2 iene 
Fic. 216. A colony of sealsin Alaska. 
Seal shins are very valuable and 
are becoming rarer each year. 


* 
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Alaska. Alaska is a country 
more than twice the size of Texas 
and lies in the Cold Cap of 
North America. It was bought 
trom Russia in 1867, but. owing 

to the climate and the difiiculty 
of traveling, it is as vet only 
partly explored. It is, lhowever, 
a valuable region becat:se of its {— \ Seaton ‘ 

tuineral wealth, being especially Fic. 217.. Sugar mills on an Hawaiian plantation, with stacks of 
famous for rold-mining, which is sugar cane ready for manufacture. 

carried on extensively near Juneau and at | Indians who get their living by hunting and 
‘ome. The capital, formerly at Sitka, was | fishing. Tribes of Eskimos are also found 
transferred to Juneau in 1906. A few years | along the northern coast. 
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Hawaii. .\bouttwo thousand miles south- 
west of San l’rancisco, far out in the Pacific, 
lies an isolated group of eight inhabited 
islands and several rocky islets or shoals 
known as Hawai. The islands are the result 
of volcanic eruptions, and contain many 
active volcanoes, of which KX7/auea is the 
largest. and best known. (See Fig. 215.) 
These islands came into the possession of 
the United States in 1898, and form a very 
yaluable territory which is governed like 
New Mexico or Ari- 
zona. They serve as 
a way station for 
vessels crossing the 
Pacific and are espe- 
cially valuable be- 
cause of their large 
sugar product 
Pig. 217), mug 
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al native house in Manila buill of weed end 
bamboo and covered with a straw thatch for @ reef, 
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aAlreas of Mineral Wealth. 


crops which show the Hot Belt character of 
the climate are rice (see Fig. 220), coffee, 
bananas, and pineapples. Although the 
islands lie in the Hot Belt the air is cooled 
by ocean breezes, which make the climate 
mild and delightful. 

The people of Hawaii are in part native 
Hawaiians, who are similar to natives of 
many other of the Pacific islands. They are 
brown people with straight black hair, and 
are about the size of most white men. Be- 
sides the Hawaiians, 
who are an educated 
and advanced race, 
there are many w ite 
people in the islands, 
andast larger utm- 
ber of Chinese and 
Japanese. The Jan. 
anese belang io the 
yellow rac ,of whom 
we shall ‘satu more 
later in this “ook. 
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The leading port, which isa calling point 
for most trans-Pacific vessels, is onolulu, the 
capital of the islands. This city is now con- 
nected with the United States by an ocean 
cable. 

The Philippines. Southeast of Asia lies a 
large group of islands known as the Piilip- 
pines, which came into possession of the 
United States at the close of the 
war with Spain in 1898. (See Fig. 
215.) These islands are largely 
peopled with natives, who are of 
the light brown Malay race, and 
who have black hair, black eyes, 
prominent cheek bones, and are 
a few inches shorter than white 
people. There is also a large 
number of Chinese and of white 
people in the islands. The 
islands contain much mineral 
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- 221. A Porto Rican mith peddler. 
wealth, especially gold, coal, lead, iron, and 
silver. 

The islands arz also very valuable because 
of the cmp, coffec, sugar, tobacco, and indi go 
that «7e raised there, and a large part of 
which is carried in trade to the United States. 

Manila, the capital and chief city, was for 
along time the center of the Spanish gov- 
ernment the islands. (See Fig. 219.) 

Othes,,Pacite Islands. Scattered about 
Meciis thes are several other small 
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islands belonging to the United States, of 
which Guam, Midway, Marcus, and Wakes 
and Tutuila in the Samoan group jn the 
Southern Hemisphere, are the most import 
tant. These islands are valuable as coaling 
stations for vessels, especially government 
vessels, crossing the Pacific. The United 
States is fortunate in possessing the harbor 
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Ric Hawa 


Fic. 220. é fields wtan Islands. 
Water from the river continually keeps 


these fields half under water. 


of Pago-Pago in Tutuila, which is the most 
important harbor of the Samoan group. 

Porto Rico. Porto Ricoisa largeisland 
in the West Indies, southeast of North 
America, which, like the Philippines, came 
into the possession of the United States 
after the Spanish War in 1898. (See Fig. 
215.) The island is about ‘¢hrce times as 
large as the state of Rhode Island and lies in 
the Hot Belt. The average daily tempera- 
ture is that of», hot July day in the eastern 
United States, aod the nights are but little 
cooler than the divs. Asa result the crops 
are similar to thosésf Hawaii. 

The principal prods are coffee, sugar 
cane,and tobacco. Banath; pineapples, and 
oranges are also raised, butot in sufficient 
quantities to be important in'\ommerce. 

The principal cities, which*.. also sea- 
ports, are Sax Juaw and Ponce. (Se, Fig. 215.) 
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Weekly steamers run 
between the island 
and New York City, 
and there is also cable 
connection. 


Suggestions for Review 

(xs) Why can Alaska 
only be reached from 
the United States by 
steamer? (2) Why are 
the summers short in 
Alaska? (3) What do 
the glaciers tell you 
about the climate of 
Alaska? (4) Find out 
the names of some of 
the great glaciers. (5) 
Can you tell from its 


fiame when Mount Mc- Fic, 222. The city of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


Kinley was discovered? 

(6) Find out all you can about the fur seals. 
(7) ‘What kind of houses would you expect to 
find in Hawaii?  (%) ‘hat is manila paper, and 
why is it sonamed» (9) Find out why hemp 
and indigo arc lucble. (10) What kind of 
clothes would yi «pect the people to wear 
in Porto Rico: Compare the coasts of 
Alaska and Cali ee 


XXX. COUNTRIES OF NORTH- 
ERN NORTH AMERICA 


The Countries of Northern North Amer- 
ica. Northern North America includes the 
Domifion of Canada, Newfoundland and 
Labrador, and. the large island of Greenland. 


point for northwestern Canada, 
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This city is a distributing 


The Dominion of Canada, together with 
Newfoundland and Labrador, belong to the 
United Kingdom. Greenland belongs to 
Denmark, a small kingdom in northern 
Europe. Together these great countries 
stretch across North America from ocean to 
ocean. (See Fig. 224.) Great plains occupy 
a large part of the country and extend west 
to the broad Cordilleran Highland, which 
borders the whole length of the coast. 
Products of Soils and Mines. As we 
have already seen, these countries lie in the 
colder portion of North America. Hence 
we should naturally expect that their more 
northern parts would be too cold for agri- 
culture. But the region just north of the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River is 
really farther south than some parts of the 
United States. In this region, therefore, 
agriculture, horticulture, and Gairy ag are 
important and successful industries, and it 
is here that we find the densest population. 
The population is also increasing rapidly in 
the vicinity of Winnipeg (see Fig. 222), in the 
province of Manitoba, where enor) ots chops 
of wheat are raised, just’as fiey “et © the 
south in the Dakotas. i ole 
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On the western plains grazing is carried 
on extensively. (See Figs. 223 and 225.) 
We thus see that the occupations found in 
the United States extend into Canada as far 
north as the climate will permit. Wheat, 
which is a crop that can grow where the 
winters are 
cold, can be 
easily raised in 
the valley of the 
Saskatchewan. 
Nova Scotia 
also is an agri- 
cultural region. 
North of the 
agricultural 
area lies a great forest extending to a line 
that can be drawn from the middle of Hud- 
son Bay to the mouth of the Mackenzie River. 
Northeast of this line no trees can grow, and 
the region is known as the Barren Land, or 
because of iis many bushes, the “Land of 
Little Sticks.’ ‘Chis northern forest is full of 
wild animals, and is a great lumber region, 
but it is as yet little explored. Canada pro- 
duces quantities of gold, and much coal, espe- 
cially in British Columbia and Nova Scotia. 
Manufactures. The provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec are important manufacturing 
regions. Lum- 
ber, wood pulp 
for paper-mak- 
ing, boots and 
shoes, finished 
leather, foun- 
dry products, 
refined sugar, 
and railway car- 
riages are the 
principal prod- 
ucts. “ate 
Cities. The 
largest cities a 


. 226. 


are Montreal and Quebec in the province of | 


Quebec (see Fig. 226), Zoronto and Oftawa in 
the province of Ontario, MWxnipeg in Mani- 
toba, and Vancouver in British Columbia. 


A view of the city of Quebec from the river. 
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_ Montreal is at the head of oceanic naviga- 
| tion on the St. Lawrence River, and has an 
| important trade with Europe in the summer 
| when the river and Great Lakes are open. 
| It is the largest city, with a population, 
| according to the census of 1901, of 267.730. 

OQuebee is an 
old town of 
great historic 
interest, but not 
important com- 
mercially, To- 
ronto, on Lake 
Ontario, is the 
second largest 
city, with a 
| population of 208,040. Vancouver hasa large 
| oceanic commerce with Asia, and, like Port- 
land and San Francisco, is connected with 
the larger cities of the east by important 
transcontinental railways. 

Ottawa is the seat of the Dominion Goy- 
ernment, that is, the capital of the Dominion. 

The best harbor is at Halifax, which is 
also the chief naval coaling station for the 
United Kingdom in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

People. Besides the English-speaking 
people, the provinces along the St. Lawrence 
River contain 
many people 


scended from 
the early 
French settlers 
and who speak 
the French lan- 
guage. Many 
Indians are also 
found in the dif- 
ferent provinces 
of the southwest 
and northwest. 
The portions of Canada bordering the 
, northern waters are inhabited by tribes ef 

Eskimos, who live on meat, as no vege.toles 

can grow in their country. ““hey are fat aot 


who are de- — 
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happy, as a rule, and seem to thrive in spite 
of the extreme cold which requires them to 
dress in skins and to live on meat. (See 
Fig. 119.) They are a very ingenious people, 
making many kinds of weapons and tools 
from bones and such pieces of driftwood 
as they can secure. The Eskimos are also 
found in Greenland, and all tribes speak prac- 
tically the same language. (See Fig. 228.) 
Scénery. The Dominion of 
Canada abounds in beautiful 
scenery. The mountains and val- 
leys of Nova Scotia are visited 
yearly by many tourists. In the 
western provinces the mountains 
are grand and beautiful. Certain 
ranges in the southeastern part 
of British Columbia contain 
many glaciers and are becoming 
better known each year. 


A group of Eskimos wnt Heat of ay Lou- 
ernment storehouse at Godhavi, Greenland. 


Fic. 228. 


Greenland. Greenland isa mountainous 
country (see Fig. 131}, with most of its sur- 
face. covered by: deep glaciers. With the. 
exception? Of a’ few Danes from Denmark, 
the peopl are latgely Eskimos. Permanent 
settlements are oaty found along the milder 
southaestern.. 2085ty ‘Explorers generally 
make. off f these. Settlements: ‘their stop- 
ping places aun piyply, Station on their way 
to Arctic s¢ Eas. 


Suggestions for Review 


(1) What state of the United States is most 
like the southern provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada? (2) Why are there so few railroads 
in Western Canada? (3) Find out all you 
can of interest about Montreal and Quebec. 
(4) Who was Champlain and what did he haye 
‘to do with Lake Champlain? (5) With what 


countries of the Eastern Hemisphere is Van- 


Fic. 227. A dog train opie eskites?" 
Surs from distant inland / 
Bay. 


used in car rying 

ornts along Hudson 
These dogs are half wolf and have 

aremarkable power of endurance. 


couver directly connected by steamer? (6) At 
what place belonging to the United States do 
most of these steamers call? (7) By studying 
magazine and railroad advertisements find out 
all you can about Nova Scotia; all you can about 
the mountains of British Columbia. (8) Find out 
what Peary and Nansen did in Greenland. 


XXXI. COUNTRIES OF SOUTH: 
ERN NORTH AMERICA 


Mexico. Mexico is the most important 


country of southern North America. It is 
about one-fourth as large as the United 


States, and has nearly one-sixth as many 
people in it. Mexico is made up of thirty 
states and territories, with the capital and 
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home of the President at the City of Mexico. 
Agriculture, grazing, manufacturing, and 
mining are the important industries. 
Agriculture in Mexico. Though Mex- 
ico is in the Hot Belt it has a varied climate, 
because a large part of the region is a high, 
level plateau, rising from 6,000 to 8,000 feet 


above the sea. As the heat always decreases 
rapidly as one climbs a mountain or high 
plateau, the temperature in the Mexican 
plateau is very much like that of the Tem- 
perate Beli. 

The coastal regions, however, have a 
tropical vegetation, and palms, rubber trees, 
and valuable cabinet- 
wood trees like rose- 
wood and mahogany 
are abundant. This 
region also raises 
sugar cane, coffee, 
cacao (from the seeds 
of which chocolate and 
cocoa are made), the 
vanilla bean, and 
agaves. 

On the plateaus the 
trees are similar to 
those of the temperate 
region, and great quan- 
tities of wheat are 
raised. Grazing of 
sheep and cattle, espe- 
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important occupation in this region, where 
grass grows luxuriantly. 

Mining. The mountains of Mexico, which 
Tise in places above the plateau area, con. 
tain valuable minerals. The most important 
are gold and silver, which are mined in 
large quantities. Indeed they form the chief 
exports of the country. 

Manufactures. Manufacturing is incereas- 
ing in importance, largely owing to the work 
of people from the United States. The lead- 
ing manufacturesare distilled liquors, cotton, 
tobacco, leather, straw hats, and pottery. 

Commerce. Mexico has a small trade 
in agricultural and manufactured products. 
Gold and silver, heniquen, coffee, tobacco, 
cabinet woods, hides, and vanilla are the 
leading exports. 

The principal ports are Acapulco, Mazatlan, 
and Manzanillo on the Pacific, and Tampico 
and Vera Cruz on the Gulf coast. Vera Cruz 
is now the most active port, but Tampico is 
constantly increasing in importance. Aca- 
pulco has one of the finest harbors in the world. 

People. When Mexico was discovered 


by the Spaniards it was inhabited by In- 
dians, as was the rest of North America. 
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native race, and their chil- 
dren were half-breeds. 
These half-breeds and their 
descendants are known as 
Mexicans. The country 
contains also many pure- 
blooded Indians, Span- 
iards, and some other peo- 
ple from Europe and the 
United States. 

Scenery. The scenery 
of Mexico is really but lit- 
tle known. The country is, 
however, full of beautiful 
mountains and wild gorges 
carved out by the rushing 
streams. It is especially 
famous for several high 
volcanoes. (See Fig. 230.) 

A volcano is a peak made 
up largely of liquid rock that has burst forth 
from the interior of the earth and has then 
grown solid on the surface, just as liquid iron 
solidifies when it is poured out from the hot 
furnace of an iron foundry. Volcanoes some- 
times appear singly, sometimes in groups, 
and often occur on the top of mountain 
ranges. : 

Central America. Central America is the 
name given to the six republics, Guatemala, 


Fic. 232. 
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Fic. 233. Mori Pel'e tn the island of Martinique 
in eruption, 
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A Cuban tobacco plantation. 
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Honduras, Salvador, Nicara. 
gua, Costa Rica, Panama, and 
British Honduras, a depend. 
ency of the United King. 
dom. The region lies in 
the Hot Belt, and is, there. 
fore, only in part habitable 
for white men. The east. 
ern coast is constantly 
swept by winds from the 
Caribbean sea, and there. 
fore receives a heavy rain. 
fall. In consequence the 
eastern slopes of the moun- 
tains are generally covered 
by great unoccupied forests. 
The greater number of peo- 
ple live on the drier west 
coast to the leeward of the 
mountains, where it is 


2 


more healthful. 

The principal industry in Central Amer- 
ica is agriculture, and the leading exports 
are agricultural and tropical forest products. 
Coffee, india rubber, mahogany, rosewood, 
dyewoods, and bananas are the leading 
exports. Costa Rica raises the best coffee 
produced anywhere in North America. 

The larger number of the people of Cen- 
tral America are Indians and negroes, though 
the white population is increasing. The 
tropical climate causes so many food-giving 
plants to grow without much tillage that the 
people are naturally indolent and unpro- 
gressive. 

The United States has a great interest in 
Central America at the present time because 
of the canal to be dug from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, across the southern portion of 
the Isthmusof Panama. A canal across this 
narrow neck of land will make it possible 
for vessels from the Atlantic ports of Europe 
and from the Atlantic and Gulf ports of 
America to reach the Pacific ports of South 
America or the United States without going 
around South America, and hence will be of 
great advantage. 
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The West Indies. The West Indies are 
aseries of large inc small islands between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea. 
One group of large isiands extending nearly 
east and west is called the Greater Antilles, 
and includes Cula, Hartt, Jamaica, and 
Porto Rico. ‘The other 
group, consisting 
of many small islands, 
extends from Porto 
Rico almost to the 
coast of South Amer- 
ica, and is called the 
Lesser Antilles. (See 
Fig. 231.) 

Cuba, the largest 
island, and about the 
size of Pennsylvania, 
formerly belonged to 
Spain, but came under 
the protection of the 
United States during 
the Spanish War in 


Fic. 235. A “harbor at St. 
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1898, and became an independent country in 
1902. The United States has recently been 
considering the purchase from Denmark of 
three small islands which lie just east of 
Porto Rico, and one of which, St. Thomas, 
has a particularly fine harbor. 
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Vincent, one of the West India islonds. Food pe nlzets 


are brought in these small shibs from the surrounding islaxs. and 
thence carried to northern markets. - 
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Fic. 236. Cutting and gathering Fe cane on a 
Z 


plantation in the West Indies. 


Martinique and St. Vincent (see Figs. 233 
and 235), in the Lesser Antilles, became 
world famous in 1902 because of a series of 
terrific volcanic explosions which: caused 
the greatest loss of life and property ever 
known to be due to a volcanic eruption. 

Industries in the West Indies. Owing to 
the position of the islands of the Hot Belt, 
we are not surprised to find the products sim- 
ilar to those of Mexico and Central America, 
and agriculture to be the leading industry. 

Cuba is a very important sugar-cane and 
tobacco-raising (see Fig. 232) country, and 
ships the larger part of its products to the 
United States. Haiti and Santo Domingo 
raise and export coffee, sugar, tobacco, and 
cocoa. (See Figs. 236 and 237.) 

The Baha’ ~- are important for pine- 
apples, oranges, , 1ipe fruit, guavas, and 
sponges. The guavaisa fruit that is chiefly 
used in making guava jelly. Sponges are 
colonies of animals that grow at the bottom 
of the ocean in these warm regions. They 
are either dredyed up or pulled from the 
bottom by skilifi divers, who swim down to 
thr sponges and Dring them,to the surface. 
Sponges have to be washed and treated in 
several ways fore they are ready, for use 
in bathing and for other purposes. its 

Cities. ‘be acest important cities are 
Favawein Qyhe; Ponce and San Juan in Porto 
Ricy, anc Kiyg.toi in Jamaica. Thesecities | 


are all connected by steamship lines with 


the United States, and have an important 
amount of commerce with us. 


Suggestions for Review 

(1) Who is the President of Mexico? (2) 
What part of the United States once belonged 
to Mexico? (3) How would you get to Mexico 
by train? By steamer? (4) At what time of 
year would you prefer to go to Mexico, and 
why? (5) What have you ever seen that came 
from Mexico? (6) Why do the people wear 
broad-brimmed hats in Mexico and Central 
America? (7) What volcanoes have you heard 
of in Mexico? (8) Find out all you can about 
the building of the Panama canal. (9) Find 
out all you can about the people of Porto Rico 
and Cuba. (10) Why is Havana the most im- 
portant port in this region for commerce with 
the United States? (11) Find out all you can 
about the volcanic eruptions in Martinique. 


Fic, 237. A capes tree in the West Indies. These trees 
grow to a height of about ten feet; a full grown 
tree yields two to four pounds of berries a year. 
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Relative Importance and Size. South 
America is a little smaller than North Amer- 
ica and hence is the fourth in size of all the 
continents. Large parts of it are little known, 
and thus the continent is not as important 
for its commerce as Europe, for instance, 
which is much smaller in extent. 

Climate. In many ways South America 
is much like North America, but in one way 
it is quite different. The map of the heat 
belts shows that the northern part of South 
America is in the Hot Belt and the smaller 
southern portion reaches the Cold Cap. The 
continent is broad at the north and narrow 
at the south, just as North America grows 
narrow toward its southern end. 

- North America has a large, barren, unoc- 
cupied area in the Coid Cap, while very little 
of South America lics in the region of con- 
stant cold. Sout) .erica has a large area 
in the moist Hoi 

The Hot Belt i is very rainy except 
on the western or vard side of the Andes. 
The moisture and warmth make vegetation 
grow luxuriantly, especially in the valley 
of the Amazon, which contains one of the 
greatest forests of the world. (See Fig. 234.) 

The western side of the Andes receives 
no moisture from the winds because they 
have lost it all on the eastern Andes. Hence 
the region is dry, especially in Peru and 
northern Chile, where there is a small but 
very dry desert. 

To the south, in the temperate regions, 
the winds.come from the west, and the east- 
ern plains, in the lee of the mountains,.are 
therefore drier than the Pacific coast. Grass 
covers a large part of the country. Here 
we find grazing important, as we should 
expect. In the extreme south the winds 
always blow from the west, and, though it 
does not rain so much, it is cloudy and chilly 
most of the time. 
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Surface and Drainage. Most of the coast 
is either very low and straight or very steep 
and straight, so that there are few good 
harbors. The best, asin North America, are 
on the Atlantic side where the lower portions 
of the river valleys have been drowned, 
The coast of southern Chile is extremely 
irregular and has a number of good harbors. 

South America, like North America, has a 
high Iestern Highland and a lower Eastern 


A view of the city and harbor of Rie 
de Janetro, Brac"? 
Highland, with the rest 0 ie continent oceu- 
pied by a series of great lowlands in which 
large rivers are found. The Western Iigh- 
land, called the Andes Mouniairs, skirts the 
Pacific very closely, and contains many very 
high peaks. The Eastery Lig’ ':nd is a 
broad low plateaux extending i> widest 
part two thirds « € the way ceross the conti. 
nent. It is cated the Brasiéiae Highlands. 
Just to the north and Beran tec. by the wide 
veitsy of the Amazon are the snl Geeme 
Highlands. (See Figs. 239 a0 244.5 
Retween the jighla. YS Sage hee 
central lowland ?:ained nr 
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rivers, of which the Amazon, 
la Plata, and the Orinoco are 
the most important. 

The Amazon River is one of 
the great rivers of the world, al. 
though it is not the longest. It 
drains a larger area than any 
other river, and as it runs 
throughout its length across a 
region where it is very rainy, it 
is naturally ¢he largest river in 
volume in the world, 

As these rivers are navigable 
throughout the greater part of 
their course, they serve as the 


SOUTH AMERICA 


main routes of travel and trade. Fic. 241, Native Chilean carts in which farm produce ts brought 


The eastern slopes of the Andes, 

although more than three thousand miles 

from the Atlantic, can be reached by boat up 
‘the Amazon. 


Animals. There are many interesting 
animals in South America. In the forests 
within the Hot Belt are great numbers of 
monkeys With long tails which they can use 
inclimbing. Bri¢ht-colored humming birds, 
parrots, and insects also abound in these 
regions. Along the higher slopes of the 


Andes are found the //za, a small camel-like 
animal which is used for carrying loads, and 
the a/paca, which is valuable for its hair. 


Fic. 240. A railroad bridge in the Andes Mountains 
in Chile. 
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lo the town markets. 


The fiercest animals are the jaguar, which 
is much like a tiger, and the puma or Amet- 
ican lion. In the southern plains lives the 
large ostrich-like bird known as the view. 
The great condor, found in the higher slopes 
of the Andes, is the largest flying bird of the 
world. The vampire bat isa giant of its kind. 

Occupations. Grazing, agriculture, and 
mining are the chief industries of South 
America. Mining, as we should expect, is 
the most important in the highland areas. 
Agriculture thrives on gentler slopes where 
the rainfall is suitable, or where irrigation 
can be carried on, and the dry, flat plains are 


devoted to grazing. All the countries of 


South America are commercially important. 
While the Argentine Republic leads in the 
commerce of the continent, Brazil leads in 
commerce with the United States. 

Brazil. Brazil, a country a little larger 
than the United States, lies almost entirely 
in the Hot Belt. The great lowlands of the 
Amazon are covered with a dense forest con- 
taining many rubber trees. The inhabitants 
in these lowlands are very few, and are 
nearly all Indians. In the highlands of the 
coast area and in the cooler southern and 
southeastern regions, the white people are 
usually found, and here the principal cities 
are locatec. (See Fig. 251. Sor 


The chief 
products of the 
soil are coffee 
and rubber; 
indeed Brazil 
has the largest 
coffee and rub- 
ber trade of 
any country 
in the world. 
Other prod- 
ucts, possible 
because of the 
warm, moist 
climate, are 
sweet potatoes, 
yams, maize or 
Indian corn, bananas, and manioc, all grown 
for food and not for exportation. Manioc, 
from which tapioca is made, is one of the 
most important articles of food in Brazil. 

Brazil is devoted almost entirely to the 
raising of crops and forest products. As 
there is little manufacturing, no manufac- 
tured products are exported. 

Cities of Brazil. The leading city, which 
is also the second largest city in South 
America, is Rio de Janeiro, commonly called 
Rie. Rio has a large and beautiful harbor 


Fic. 242. 


(see Fig. 238) and is the principal commer- 
cial port of the country. Santos is the chief 
coffee port. Bahia exports coffee, tobacco, 
and tropical timber. Para is the great cen- 
ter of the rubber trade, and Pernambuco 


Fic. 253. A heme on ariver near Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
i. Che hogse tgbutlt on stilts to escape the freshets. 


Plasa Victoria, Valparatzso, Chile, 
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has a flourish- 
ing sugar and 
coffee trade. 
Another im. 
portant city 
is Aanaos, one 
thousand miles 
up the Amazon 
River, and at 
the junction of 
several tribu- 
taries. Its loca- 
tion makes it 
a great center 
for collecting 
and distribu- 
ting rubber, 

Argentine Republic. Next to Brazil the 
Argentine Republic is the largest and rich- 
est country of South America. Lying as it 
does almost entirely in the Temperate Belt, 
the conditions are very favorable for agti- 
culture and for grazing. The climate is 
healthful in most of the country, and the 
péople can sleep out of doors during a great 
part of the year. 

A large part of the country is an almost 
level plain which stretches from its northern 
portion nearly to the southern end of the 
continent. In the region west of Buenos 
Aires wheat, corn, and flax are grown for 
export. Linseed oil, which is made from 
the seed of flax, and wheat are the leading 
agricultural exports. 
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Fic. 244. <A bridge over the river at Lima, the 
capital of Peru. 
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The chief prod- 
ucts of the country 
are wool, hides, 
skins, and frozen 
meat. Some of these 
are exported to the 
United States, but 
most of the frozen 
meat, which is 
largely mutton, is 
sent to Europe. 

Buenos Aires, at 
the mouth of the La 
Plata, is favorably 
situated for land 
and water com- 
merce. It is the 
leading port and 
the largest city in 
South America, 
and the greatest 


exporting city for frozen mutton in the 
world. Buenos Aires has active manufac- 
turing industries, producing cotton cloth, 
carriages, and furniture in large quantities, 
but not for foreign commerce. 

Owing to the productiveness of the coun- 
try and its level character, there are more 
railways in the Argentine Republic than 
have been built in any other South Ameri- 


can country. 


_» Gold, silver, and copper are mined in 
tne mountain regions and are exported to 


Europe. 


Paraguay and Uruguay. Paraguay and 
Uruguay are two'small grazing countries in 
southern South “America. Both are level 
plains witholow mountain ridges. Grazing 
products ace tlie leading..exports of both 


countries, though Urugnay exports some’ 
wool, wheat, and linsee 


d oi], and Paraguay 


expor's Paraguay tea to other parts of South 
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Paraguay tea is a sweet-tasting 
hery which is used extensively’ in South | 
- made between these 


Aime ada instend of regular tea. 
- Mok setideo in Uruzuar is one. of the lead- 


‘ng cities of Seuth America and has a large ; 
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trade in meat extracts and dried beef. Asyy. 
cion in Paraguay has an extensive trade in 
hides, horns, bones, and other cattle products, 
It is well situated for river commerce with 
the interior, as well as for oceanic commerce, 

Chile. Chile is a long, narrow, mountain. 
ous country, stretching about half the length 
of the western coast of South America. The 
mountains are very high and of great beauty. 
Mount Aconcagua is the highest peak in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


The northern portion, which is very dry, ’ 


is famous for its nitrate mining. The nitrate 
is dug from the ground and is valuable as a 
fertilizer for soils and in making gunpowder. 
Next in importance is the mining of gold, 
silver, and copper, which are found in the 
mountains. In central Chile cattle, wheat, 
and fruit are raised. (See Fig. 241.) In the 
southern portion of the country lumbering 
and fishing are the chief local industries. 
Cities of Chile. 


port on the Pacific coast of South America. 
Its harbor is large and well 
vessels cannot 


(See Fig. 242.) 
protected, but so shallow that 
load from the 
wharves. Cargoes |. 
have to be trans- 
ferred by means of 
lighters or small 
boats which carry 
the goods back and 
forth between the 
anchored vessels 
and the shore. A 
railroad is being 
built overthe Andes 
between Buenos 
Aires and Valpa- 
raiso, and is nearly 
finished. (See Fig,, 
240.) The comple- 
tion of this line will 
enable the trip to be 


A natrfuve Indian 


more than a day. woman. of Colombia. 


Valparaiso is the leading . 
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Santiago, the capital, lies on 
a rich, irrigated plain. 

Iquique is very important for 
its nitrate trade. It is located 
on the coast in a desert, and its 
water has to be brought from 
the mountains by means of a 
great aqueduct. 

Close to the southern tip of 
South America, the Atlantic 
Ocean and Pacific Ocean are 
joined by a narrow, irregular 
strait known as the Strat of 
Magellan. It was named for 
Mag ellan, who first passed Fic. 248. Plaza de SAGA Bogotd, Colombia, showing the 
through it. He found this route mountainous country. 
in his historic exploring voyage, the first 
to be made around the world This strait 
is much used by steam vessels, and Punta 


The mountains and plateaus are dry and 
cold, as highlands in the interior of a conti- 
nent usually are. As a result these coun- 
Arenas in southern | tries are not very densely populated, and 
Chile is therefore | the leading occupations of the people are 
visited by most ves- | mining and agriculture. 

sels passing through The mountains of Peru and Bolivia have 
the strait. Sailing | long been famous all over the world for their 
vessels have to go | gold, silver, and copper. Silver and copper 
around Cape Horn. \ are now the leading exports. 

This is a rough Except for the raising of cacao and cin- 
trip, as it is always | chona trees in Ecuador, and cotton and sugar 
stormy and windy | in Peru, little agriculture is carried on be- 
in this part of the | yond what is necessary for securing food for 
world. Great num- | useathome. From the bark of the cinchona 


— ==! bers of the people | tree is made quinine, a medicine that, ing "5, r 
ac Foon es eenier who rushed to Cali- | almost universally used asacure for malaria 5 
, of Peru. fornia from the east- | and fevers of various kinds. 
cimUnited States in 1849 went by this route. Woolis secured in large quantities in Peru 
B livia, Pefu, and Ecua- from the alpacas and sma'l 
¢ Bolivia, Peru;and vicufias. The only manu- 
4 or are alike in being facturiag induct y of any 
-—-- ‘oh and mountain- imporsance is the making 
i < at _ for the western of Panania hats. Puese hats 


pursua  DOrdering tne 
ocean and for the eastern 
plains which slope down to 
the Amazon basin. As we 
have already seen, these | WA" 7] <: 
countries are moist on the [eee 4 


east and dry on the west. Fic. 250. A water carrie? 


are woven by the na.ives of 
Pertti sid Ecuador (ser “lige. 
219 and 250), and the + 

eason icetheir being called 
Mindita hais s.oms see 
that they wre brougr* .6 us 


ft Eouader, across the /sthuus of Panaina 
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Cities. Guayaquil is the leading port and 
city of Ecuador, and has an extensive com- 
merce in cacao, cinchona, sarsaparilla, Pan- 
ama hats, india rubber, coffee, hides, and 
sugar. The chief city of Peru is Ca//ao, the 
port for Lima (Fig. 244), which is the caprtal. 
La Pas is the largest city of Bolivia. Trade 
with the Pacific coast is carried on by a line 
of steamers on Lake Titicaca which connects 
with a wonderful railroad over the Andes. 

Scenery. ‘These 
three countries are 
all full of beautiful 
scenery. Colopaxi 
and Chimborazo are 
very high and slight- 
ly active volcanoes. 
Mount Aftst2 in Peru 
and Jounts Lilanipu 
(Sorata) and [//imant 
in Bolivia also are 
famous peaks. 

Lake Titicaca is 
another notewort! 
feature of Bolivia 
and Peru. This lake 
is about eighty 
miles long and forty 
wide, and is 12,503 
feet above the level 
of the sea. It is the 
highest navigable 


1s an important com- 
‘cial route... The trade is carried on »y 
_ mers and also in small bow.—~These 
boats are made of rolls of {7CS MOTE: 
Indians and are skillfully mana2**° lost_: 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Guiana. ine 
three northern countries of South America 
are in ‘the Hot Belt, and in general are 
healthful in the mountain areas and un- 
healthful in the lowlands. The population 
of these countries is small, and progress in 
Venezuela and Colombia is hindered by 
frequent revolutions. First one political 
party is at the head of the government 
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and then another. During their wars com. 
merce, agriculture, and other industries are 
neglected. Venezuela has the most impor- 
tant agriculture because it has the best 
lands in the basin of the great Orinoco 
River. Guiana is the only country of South 
America that is not a republic like the 
United States. It is divided into three parts, 
which are dependencies of the United King- 
dom, I’rance, and the Netherlands. 


Fic. 252. A village built on a mountain slope mnt Venecuela. 
2 < 


As these countries are all very mountain- 
ous (see Figs. 251 and 252), mining, particu. 
larly for gold, is important. (See Fig. 218.) 
There is little manufacturing, and railroads 
are few. Hence the products of the country 
are all brought to the ports with difliculty. 
The products of the soil and the forests, 
most of which can be secured with little 
labor, are the important exports, 

Colombia and Venezuela are importent 
for their trade in cacao, coffee, Greer. 
tobacco, hides, rubber, silver, and gers 
Guiana raises a great deal oi sugiore Mae, but 
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Fic. 253. A general view of the city of Cardcas, Venezuela, 


this industry is decreasing. Sugar, cacao, 
gold, rum, and molasses are now the leading 
exports. The climate of the coast region, 
especially that of French Guiana, is un: 
healthful at all seasons of the year. 

Cities. Bogotd is the capital and largest 
city of Colombia. (See Figs. 248 and 254.) 
As the Magdalena River is the most im- 
portant route into the interior, Barranquilla, 
near the mouth of the river, is the leading 
commercial town. 

In Venezuela the principal cities are Car- 
_dtas (see Fig. 253) and Valencia, both of 
which are in the midst of the rich coffee- 
producing country. J/aracaibo is an impor- 
tant city in the western part of Venezuela, but 
its harbor cannot be entered by large vessels. 


Suggestions for Review 

(1) What countries in South America lie 
along the equator? (2) What city is on the 
equator? (3) On which side of the Amazon are 
the longest tributaries? Why? (4) What ani- 
mals are foundin the Amazon Valley? (5) What 
language is chiefly spoken in Brazil? (6) What 
is Riocoffee? (7) Whyis the horse important in 
the Argentine Republic? (8)Why does Buenos 
Aires not s¢ (its meattotheUnited States? (9) 


is ther: no impo t 7. 
Why is the nportantamount of commerce py 5 meal A -sivce? 


between Chile and New 
York? (10) What is 
meant by “rounding 
the Horn”? (11) Why 
is it easier to sai] 
around Cape Horn to 
the east than to the 
west? (12) Find out 
where the asphalt used 
in street-making comes 
from. (13) What states 
of the United States 
have the same local in- 
dustries as the southern 
part of Chile? Why? 
(14) What country in 
which the United 
States is interested 
was formerly a part of 
Colombia? (15) Why 
have more people from the northern part of 
Europe settled in the Argentine Republic than 
in Brazil? (16) Inwhat way does Guiana differ 
from the other countries of South America? 


Pie 
scenetn Bogotd, the capital of Colombia. 
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Wr. LHE CONTINENT AS A 
WHOLE 


Nature of the Continent. Europe is the 
smallest continent in the world except Aus- 
tralia. It contains many different nations, 
and has far more inhabitants in proportion 
to its size than any other continent on the 
globe. 

Europe is really a part of the great land 
mass of Eurasia, and is called a separate 
continent only for convenience. The Ural 
Mountains in the north and the Caucasus 
in the south formerly were considered the 
boundary between Asia and Europe, but 
the leading geographers of to-day have 
adopted the boundary shown on the map. 
This boundary (see igs. 261 and 270) follows 
a series of land depressions once occupied 
by a channel of water which connected the 
Mediterranean Sea with the Arctic Ocean, 
thus separating [;urope from Asia. 

Climate. !urope is almost wholly in the 
North Temperate Belt, and for this reason 
agriculture is possible throughout a large 
part of the area. The crops change from 
south to north-very much as we found to be 
the case in the United States and Canada. 
The larger part of western Europe receives 
the moist west winds from the Atlantic and 
each year has an amount of rain that is 
equal to that of the southeastern part of the 
Unted Statesm, 

is one goes east toward the center of 
the continent the climate becomes more and 
more dry because the winds have lost their 
moisture in the western countries. <A large 
part of eastern Europe is as dry as the United 
States just east of the Rocky Mountains. 
This dry region fortunately gets the larger 
proportion of its year’s rain during the sum- 
mer season, so that certain kinds of agricul- 
ture can be carried on in the warmer sections. 

Surface. Northern and eastern Europe 
is mainly a great lowland plain with gentle 
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Slopes and extensive areas of good soil. 
Southern Europe is by contrast an area of 
mountains, of which the Alps, the Apennines, 
the Balkans, the Pyrenees, and the Carpa- 
thians are the most important. (See Fig. 261.) 

The dfs are the highest and most noted 
mountains of Europe. They separate the 
thickly settled countries of northern Europe 
from the warm southern peninsula of Italy, 
and therefore have always had to be crossed 
by all traders or travelers between these 
countries. Some of the carriage roads over 
the Alps are very old and full of historic 
interest. Three railroad tunnels now pass 
under the Alps. 

There are many small ranges of mountains 
just north of the Alps in Germany and exten- 
sive highlands are found along the peninsula 
of Norway and Sweden and in the British 
Isles. The special features of interest in 
reference to these mountainous regions will 
appear as we study the occupations and lives 
of the people of the different countries. 

Coast Line. The coast line of Europe is 
very irregular; hence there are many coun- 
tries in Europe that have most excellent 
harbors. The best harbors are in Norway, 
England, Germany, and along the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Europe asa whole is so nearly surrounded 
by water and has so many large peninsulas 
extending into the ocean, th. no part of the 
continent is very far from the sea. This 
makes the distances between the interior 
cities and the ports very short, and as a 
result interior trade is carried on more 
easily and cheaply than in a large country 
like the United States. 

Drainage. The rivers of western Europe 
flow away from the highlands of the Alps 
in every direction, and the largest number 
reach the Atlantic or the Mediterranean, 
The rivers of eastern Europe are the largest 
and longest, and the most ic.poriant of these 
flow into the Caspian and Biack vas. 
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Nearly all the rivers of Europe are navi- 
gable for long distances, since their courses 
lie so largely through low plains. Many 
of them are connected by canals so that 
interior trade by water is very easily car- 
ried on. 

Animals and Plants. Great forests for- 
merly covered a large part of Europe, ex- 
tending to the north as far as the climate 
will permit trees to grow, but now in certain 
regions they have been cut for use so that 
the forest area is broken. 

The most extensive forests now are in 
northern and southwestern Russia and in 
Norway and Sweden. The northern forests 
are largely made up of pine, oak, elm, lin- 
den, and ash trees, and extend north to the 
tundra region, where only grass and moss 
grow in the summer. 

In the warmer southern countries, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, the more common trees 
are the orange, the lemon, and the olive, as 
we should exp {n parts of southeastern 
Europe, where it is too dry for trees to grow, 
there is a grass or s/cpfe region, 

The most interesting animals of Europe 
are the chamo/s, which is still found in the 
higher peaks of the Alps, and the reindeer, 
which is used for driving and work in Lap- 
land. With these two exceptions, the ani- 
mals are much like those of our own coun- 
try, and so are familiar to us. The brown 
bears, foxes, wolves, beavers, ermines, and 
otters are the more important animals, as 
they have valuable skins. 

The People. The larger part of the 
people of Europe belong»to the white race, 
but the inhabitants of the t :2ra region 
on the north and the steppe region of south- 
eastern . arope belong to tbe yellow race, 
as do the Chinese and Japanese,whom we 
have already mentioned. 

Though the people are mostly of the white 
race, they are divided into many separate 
nations and speak many different languages. 
Indeed there are some cases where the 
people in one part of a country can hardly 
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understand those in another. The languages 
we are most familiar with are French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, Norwegian, and Swed- 
ish, because they are used in the countries 
with which the United States carries on the 
larger part of its European commerce. The 
countries in which these languages are 
spoken are also the ones most visited by 
travelers from our country. The other im- 
portant language of Europe is Russian. 

The white people of our country are 

descendants of early settlers who came from 
Europe. Hence Europe is the most interest- 
ing to us of all the continents, and is the one 
to which we are most closely united, as is 
well illustrated by the fact that England is 
often spoken of as the “ Mother Country.” 
_ Occupations. Europe is particularly weil 
adapted for agriculture because of its varied 
climate and its extensive plains with good 
soil. The growing of cereals like wheat, 
rye, and barley is important in the lowlands 
and in those parts of the hilly regions where 
the slopes and climate are favorable. In the 
southern countries Hot Belt fruits such as 
the olive, wine grape, fig, and orange are 
grown in great quantities. 

Among the mountains and on the north- 
ern and western plains, grazing is very im- 
portant, cattle being raised in the north and 
west, goats in the south, and sheep in the 
southeast. Along the coasts, especially in 
Norway and France, fishing is the leading 
industry. Hunting is the principal occupa- 
tion in the tundra area as well as in the 
northern forests. 

Manufacturing has developed where coal 
and iron are found, as in Germany and Eng- 
land, and is increasing in importance in 
Norway and Sweden, where there is abun- 
dant water power. 

The internal commerce of Europe is 
necessarily large, because of the great popu. 
lation to be provided with food and manu- 
factured articles. The excellent railway 
systems, together with the mony navijable 
rivers and canals, make it possible for trade 
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to be carried on easily in almost 
any direction. Ocean commerce 
is active in all of the coast cities 
that have good harbors and good 
connection with the rest of the 
country either by rail or water. 
London, in England, is the lead- 
ing commercial city of the world. 

With this glimpse of Europe 
as a whole let us now study the 
different nations separately, and 
learn more of the people and what 
they are doing. 


Suggestions for Review 


(1) How many different coun- 
tries are there in Europe? (2) Which are the 
most densely inhabited? Why? (3) What coun- 
tries are most like the eastern United States? 
(4) What harbors are nearest to the United 
States? (5) What mountain ranges of Europe 
are boundaries between countries? (6) Why is 
a mountain range a better boundary than a 
river? (7) How many European languages 
have you heard spoken? Where did you hear 
them? (8) Of what other European ports 
besides London have you heard? (g) From what 
country did your ancestors come? (10) How 
many European nationalities are represented in 
your town or city or neighborhood? (11) Why 
are there more people living in southern than 
jn northern Europe? (12) At what season of 
the year do you hear a great deal about rein- 
deer? Why? 


Fic. 6: A: Scene in the famous English Lake District. 
of scenery this district surpasses all other parts of England. 
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XXXIV. THE UNITED KINGDOM 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND 


What the United Kingdom Includes. The 

nited Kingdom of Great Britain and Treland 
is the official name of the region commonly 
known as the British Isics. This long name 
is often shortened into the (ntted Kingdom, 
which we will use. The United Kingdom 
includes the large islands of Great Britain 
and Ireland and aban five thousand smaller 
islands near their shores. 

Great Britain is divided into the three 
countries of Eugland, Scotland, and Wales, 
and England contains the capital of Great 
Britain, Loudon, which is the largest city in 
the whole world. 

London is also..the capital. of 
the great Br Empire, wich 
includes all wu:e countries and 
colonies of the British govern- 
ment, scattered in all parts of the 
world. The most important of 
these are the Dominion of Canada, - 
Australia, India and its depend- 
encies, and the colonies of South 
Africa. ; 

Climate. “The United King- 
dom is everywhere so near to the 
ocean that the climate is never 
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yery cold. The rain- 
fallis abundant 
throughout the king- 
dom, but is greatest 
along the windward 
western coasts. The 
heaviest rainfall is 
found along the west- 
ern coast of Scotland. 
Thetemperature and 
the moisture are fav- 
orable for agriculture 
and grazing except in 
the drier and colder 
highlands. Grass 
grows abundantly 

the lowlands and on 
the more gentle 
slopes, so that the 
country is beautifully 


green. 

Surface. Southern 
and eastern England 
is a broad low plain 
(see Fig. 259) with 


occasional raneves of 


region the population is most dense. In 
southern Scotland is another lowland in 
which are the leading Scottish cities. 

The mountains of Great Britain are no- 
where very high, but they skirt the western 
coast and consequently get the heaviest rain- 
fall of the island. The highest peaks of 
G-eat Britain are in the northern Scottish 
highlands, wh’ — >lso contain many beau- 
tiful lakes or vocus, that make traveling 


Fic. 259. Sheep grazing on the plains of southern 
England. 
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through this pictur- 
esque country 
tremely pleasant and 
easy. The larger part 
of the Scottish high. 
lands is now divided 
into great private 
hunting estates, on 
which deer and other 
game animals are 
allowed to run wild. 
Coast Line and 
Rivers. The coast of 
the United Kingdom 
is rocky and danger- 
ous (see Fig. 258), but 
it abounds in fine har- 
bors. Those most 
used are in the south. 
ern part of the island, 
because these regions 
are most densely in- 
habited. The most 
irregular part of the 
coast is in northern 


tf Fic, 258. Lddystone Lighthouse marks a dangerous Scotland, which is 
hills. In this level rock off the southwest coast of England. 


bordered by a great 
number of large and small islands. 

The rivers of the United Kingdom are 
all short, the longest being those that flow 
across the plain of southern England. The 
lower valleys of several of the rivers have 
been drowned so that they are navigable 
and form excellent harbors. The Thames is 
one of the best exampks of such a drowned 
valley. 

“Occupations. The chief occupations of 


Fic. 260, A groupe of Mi pktaud Ta at tte in Se Scotland. 


Notice the lone, shaggy hair, 
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Fic. 262. Sheep grazing near an English village. 


the people of the United Kingdom are agri- 
culture, grazing, mining, manufacturing, 
fishing, and commerce; these occupations are 
found where conditions are most favorable. 

In the northern highlands of England, in 
Scotland and Wales, mining and grazing are 
important. The chicf minerals are coal and 
iron, which are found in each of these coun- 
tries, and tin, which is found in England. 
The iron is all used at home, but much 
coal is exported, as the United 
Kingdem produces more coal 
than any other country except 
the United States. 

Sheep and cattle (see Fig. 260) 
are raised in the highlands of 
Scotland in large numbers, as 
cattle are in western England. 

The plains of southern Scot- 
land and of eastern and south- 
eastern England are devoted to 
agriculture and grazing, espe- 
cially sheep raising. (See Figs. 
239 and 262.) Oats, barley, wheat, 
turnips, potatoes, and fruits are 
the chief products. Because the 
population of the United King- 
dom is so large, great quantities 
of food, especially wheat and 
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Fic. 263. MWestuinster Abbey, London. 


SA 


fresh meat, have to be imported. 
The people of the coast towns 
are largely engaged in fishing 
in the North Sea, and fishing is 
one of the most important occu- 
pations of the country. 

Manufacturing. With its 
abundant iron, coal, wool, and 
other products, the United King- 
dom has become a great manu- 
facturing country. A large 
quantity of cotton is imported 
for manufacturing purposes, 
because the climate of western 
England is very favorable for 
certain kinds of cotton spinning. 
As aresult there are many large 
manufacturing cities, 

Glasgow, on the river Clyde, is near to coal 
and iron mines, and has become the greatest 
center of steel shipbuilding in the world. 

Manchester, near to a rich coal region and 
close to excellent water power, is a cotton- 
spinning city, and manufactures cotton spin- 
ning machinery. Within the past few years 
it has been connected with the great port of 
Liverpool by a ship canal, which provides 
a cheap waterway to the sea for its goods. 


5 The most widely *nown 
church of all England, 
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Birmingham, which is also close to 
coal and iron fields, specializes in the 
manufacture of hardware, jewelry, and 
fine metal work. 

Leeds is another great manufacturing 
city, famous the world over for woolen 
goods and machinery 

Sheffield is equally noted for cutlery 
and steel rails, and for armor plate for 
war vessels. 

Edinburgh, the historic city of Scot- 
land, has important book-printing, brew- 
ing, and other industries. 
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Fic. 264. Vork Cathedral, one of the 
Jinest of all English churches. 
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merce and important ports on 
all its coasts. It is nearer to 
America than any other Euro- 
pean country, and is so close to 
Europe thai it can easily carry 
on commerce with all its neigh- 
bors. lis principal port is London, 
the leading commercial port and 
the largest city in the world. 
Liverpool, which is situated on 
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Kingdom is an 
island containing 
a large popula- 
tion, engaged 
especially in 
manufacturing, it 
has to import. 
much of its food 
atid the raw ma- 
terials used for 
its manvfactures. 
Hence it hes an 
immense com. 


Fis. 26s, The English Hous from the Irish Sea, has a fine 
River, London. harbor and easy railroad connec- 

Commerce. — >] tion with all parts 
Since the United of the country, 


It trades princi- 
pally with Amer. 
ica and West 
Africa. 
Liverpool ex- 
ports manufac- 
tured goods of 
all kinds, includ- 
ing machinery, 
and importsgreat 
quantities of food 
materials and 


cotton. 
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Bristol was formerly an im- 2 
portant port, and is interesting = 
because it was from here that 
the Cabots set sail on their first - 
exploring trip along the eastern 
coast of America. 

Cardiff, in Wales, exports 
more coal than any other port 
in the world. 

The leading port of southern 
England is Southampton,at which 
nearly all vessels plying be- 
tween Germany and America 


make regular calls. Pic. 267. Cutting turf for peat in Ireland. The dried turf or peat 
The scenic regi zs used for fuel in most districts. 
Scenery. 1e scenic regions 


but more widely known as the 
English Lake District. (See Fig. 
256.) Here the river valleys con- 
tain many beautiful lakes sim. 
ilar to those in the Adirondack 
Mountains in New York state. 

Tourists visiting England 
are very much interested 
in the many places scattered 
through the country that are 
famous because of some his- 
torical event. London is now 
visited more than any other 


Fic. 268. An Irish farm kitchen with 
its open grate for peat, 


of the United Kingdom chiefly 
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iekes of-ne tire.  s«angupiand, 
‘and the mountains and valleys of 
Wales. (See Figs. 256 and 266.) 
In all these regions there are 
tugged slopes and many rushing 
streams of great beauty. 

In the northwest of England 


18 a specially beautiful region py, a69. The Killarney Lakes in Ireland, famous for they beauty 
called the Cumbrian Mountains, and much visited by travelers, 
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city. The Houses of Parliament, in which 
the officers of the government meet to make 
laws (see Fig. 265), as they do in the Capitol 
at Washington, D. C., the many other gov. 
ernment buildings, and Westminster Abbey 
(see Fig. 263), in which the kings and 
queens and other noted people are buried, 
are the most interesting places in London. 
Many of the towns scattered throughout 
England contain beautiful cathedrals. (See 
Fig. 264.) 

Ireland. Ireland is often called the “ Em- 
erald Isle” because it is so green, owing to 
the moisture in the air that causes the grass 
to grow luxuriantly. Ireland isa broad plain 
surrounded by a broken ring of mountains 
that is highest in the southwest. The coun- 
try contains many bogs, from which peat is 


baa 


Fic, 272. lrésh country woman spinning 
outside her cottage door. 


cut and dried for fuel (see Figs. 
267 and 268), and many lakes that 
make certain parts of the country 
very beautiful. The most impor- 
tant lakes are those of Killarney 


The chief exports of Ireland 
are flax, cattle, butter, and bacon. 
The flax is spun and woven into 
linen or made into lace at some Fic. 
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of the larger cities. (See Figs. 271, 272, and 
273.) The larger part of the lace-making is 
done by the people in their homes. 

Cities of Ireland. The largest 
city in Ireland is /wélin, the 
capital, which is famous for its 
brewing. 

Belfast, the second city, is 
noted for its linen (see Fig. 273} 
mills and shipbuilding. 

The harbor of Cork is Queess- 
town, Which is a calling port for 
many vessels plying between 
Liverpool and America. (See 
Fig. 274.) 

As a whole, the manufactures 
and commerce of Treland are not 
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Spreading linen on a bleaching green ef Beltast, 
Lreland. 


Suggestions for Review 


(1) What countries are you thinking of 
when you speak of the United Kingdom? Of 
the British Empire? (2) In what part of the 
United Kingdom would you prefer to live? 
Why? (3) What part of the country has a cli- 
mate most like that of the western United States? 
(4) What are the names of the northern islands 
of the United Kingdom? (5) Have you ever 
seen any animals that were named after these 
islands? (6) What names of places or rivers 
in England are the same as those in the United 
States? (7) Can 
you explain 
this? (8) From 
what countries 
does the United 
Kingdom im- 
port much of its. oe 
food? (9) What) | 
section of the 
United King- 
dom would you 
prefer to visit? 
Why? (10) Who 
is head of the 
British govern- 
ment? (11) Who 
preceded him? 
{12) Find out 


i 


the complete Fic. 274 
title of the king. 
AXXV. FRANCE 


Surface and Climate. France, a country 
nearly twice as large as the United Kingdom, 
is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean on the 
north and west and by high mountains along 
its eastern and southern borders. Along the 
southeastern border these mountains are 
very hich, but those along the eastern and 
northeastern border are iow. France also 
has a long stretch cf coast on the Mediter- 
ranean. Near the coast is a narrow strip 
of low, flat, or rolling country containing 
several cities, but beyond the land is much 
higher. Thesouihwestern coast is low, flat, 
sandy, and straight; the western is flat and 
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moderately high, with a great many capes 
and bays. The northwestern coast is mostly 
straight and is bordered nearly everywhere 
by a steep cliff of white rock. France jg 
lowest along the Atlantic coast and from 
that it rises eastward and southeastward 
either to the mountains along its eastern 
border or else to a high plateau’ which is 
called the Central Plateau. 

France as a whole has a warm, moist elj- 
mate favorable for agriculture. More than 
one-half of the land is devoted to that indus. 

try, the occu- 

pation upon 

which about 

one-half the 
| population de- 
pends for a liy- 
ing. Southern 
France lies in 
the Hot Belt 
and has a cli- 
mate favorable 
for raising 
such fruits as 
are found in- 
California and 
in Florida. 

Drainage. 
Krance has 
many naviga- 
ble rivers which are connected by canals, 
so that internal water commerce is very 
easily carried on throughout the country. 
The Loire and the Seine are the leading riy- 
ers of the northern part of France. Southern 
France has only two large rivers, the Rhone 
and the Garonne, and therefore is not as rich 
in waterways as northern France. 

Minerals. Coal is found in ;the north of 
France, and iron in the northeast. Though 
France is one of the largest cotil-producing 
countries, it has to import much coal from 
other European countries to satisfy the 
needs of its own people.: (See Fig. 218.) 

Agriculture. Grain fields cover more than 
one-fourth of France. Many cereals are 


Queenstown, Ireland. 
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a enna 


grown, but wheat is the: princi- abeare SS ta an oe Tria | 
pal crop. As the French people 
eat a great quantity of white 
bread, wheat is sometimes im- 
ported from the United States 
and from Russia to supply the 
needs of the people. Oats, bar- 
ley, rye, and maize are also raised 
in large quantities. 

Sugar beets form the most 
important crop in the north of 
France, and are largely made 
into sugar for home use and for 
export. A portion of the crop 
isalso used on the farms for —_ aie ae A ee 
making alcohol. Potatoes. are Fic. 275. Entrance to the port of Le Havre, France. 
also raised in large quantities. | horses and sheep are raised throughout 

} 


France is the leading country in the | France. Cattle are found particularly in the 
world in raising wine-producing grapes, | north and northwest, and large quantities of 
which are the chief crops in the valleys of | butter are exported from the latter region. 
the Rhone, the upper Seine, and the Garonne. | In Normandy, in the northwest of France, 

In the south of France olives, oranges, | cheese-making is an important industry. In 
and mulberries are raised. The mulberry | the south of France the famous Roquefort 
is a tree grown for food for silkworms, | cheese is produced. It is made from the 
which wrap themselves in cocoons made of | milk of sheep, and has to be cured in damp 


fine-spun silk. rock cellars. In the summer the sheep are 
Dairying. Great numbers of cattle and | taken up into the mountains to graze. 
—— -- = , Manufacturing. Owing to its 


soil products which furnish raw 

materials, its coal, and in certain 

regions to its excellent water 

power, France is important for 
wren | ane Bee its manufactures. 

FS : Lyons, the third city of France, 
is one of the most famous silk- 
producing cities of the world, S¢. 
Eticune is noted for its ribbons. 

Rouen is the largest cotten- 
manufacturing city, and “lle is 
also important for cotton goods, 

Commerce. France is the 
fourth country in the world in 
cominercial importance. It has 
several good ports. 

. await raxpaae of a Pe Parts, on the river Seine, is the 
- eee largest city and the capital of 
Fic. 276. Looking over Parts. Notice the seven bridges crossing 9) yee a cea 

the Seine, and the Eiffel Tower in the distance. France. (Ste Fig. 275.) It is the 
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1G. Marseilles, on the Mediterranean. 


third city in commerce and is an active 
manufacturing point. Paris is known , 
especially for its great beauty, it being one 
of the most attractive cities in the world, 
with its broad streets, famous public parks, 
and numerous monuments. 

Calais, a seaport on the northwest coast, 
becatise of its nearness to England, is the 
continental terminus of the leading steam- 
ship line which crosses the Straits of Dover. 

Le Havre, the second commer- 
cial city, is the principal French 
port (Fig. 275) carrying on com- 
merce with America, and re- 
ceives from the United States 
great quantities of cotton and 
wheat. It has also developed 
extensive flouring mills. 

eMTarseies (Fig. 2773, the chief 
city in commerce, is the leading 
port for trade with China, India, 
and the East. This trade comes 
through the Suez Canal and Red 
Sea ztom the Indian Ocean. 

Pordeauxy Was a large amount 
éf 4zanc with South America. 

Scenery. Although we usu- 
ally sHink of Paris as the one 


cy 


Fic. 275. 


A very important commercial city for 
trade between Europe and the East. 
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place in France 
most interesting to 
visitors, there are 
many districts 
which are famous 
for their beauty. 

The country prov- 
inces of northwest- 
ern France, with 
their pleasing farms 
and farmers, or 
peasants, are re- 
gions well known 
to tourists. On the 
Central Plateau 
there are many old 
volcanoes, long 
since extinct, which 
are visited by large 
numbers of people because of their beauty 
and interest. Just to the south of the vol- 
canic region is a region full of deep canyons 
and great underground which is 
equally famous. 

The coast of France to the east of Mar- 
seilles, known as the Avera, is a renowned 
health resort, especially in the winter sea- 
son, and Nice (see Fig. 279) and Cannes are 
the leading cities. 


ae ee Piet 
= iy Yee 
wn AMER 17 a 


Caves, 


gover the ice on Moat Blanc. The ladder bridges 
an tee crack overva hundred feet deep. 
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The mountains in the east of France are 
a part of the great Alpine system, and are 
famous for their beauty. J/ont Blanc, close 
to the border of Switzerland, is the highest 
mountain in Europe. It rises 15,780 feet 
above the sea level. (See Fig. 278.) 


highland and narrow valleys. Asa result, 
cToss-country travel is difficult, and the ab- 
sence of means of communication makes the 
interior trade poor 
The rocks of the plateau contain great 
mineral wealth isce Fig. 218),and some of the 
Spanish mines 
have been famous 
for centuries, 
The principal 
mineral products 
are coal and iron 
0 ) from the north of 
benno es “a @ Spain, and coal, 
— silver, lead, and 
copper from the 
south, Quicksil- 
ver and zine are 
also produced, 
The salt mines 
are valuable, as 
Spanish salt is 
considered the 
purest known. 
The nations of 
Spain and Portu- 
gal were at one 
time very power- 
ful, especially the 
former. Spain led 
in the explora- 
tion of America, 
and the Spanish 


Suggestions for 
Review 

(:) What have 
you ever seen that 
came from France? 
(2) What city in 
the United States 
is especially fa- 
mous for its silk? 
(3) Why is Paris 
well situated for 
interior commerce? 
(4) Why has Le 
Havre more com- 
merce with Amer- 
ica than Marseilles? 
(5) Why is Mar- 
seilles the leading 
port for commerc: 
with the countries 
of Asia? (6) Vind 
out about the trip 
from Calais to Do- 
ver, England. (7) 
Why do many peo- 
ple make this voy- 
age? (8) What part 
of France would 
you prefer to visit language is. still 
in summer? Why? : the national lan- 

rj ~~. "IG. 279. 4 ic washe Wik he Nite : 

(), d n winter? Fis. 279 oF slaaae baie Liha oe pou Vive. guae of Mexico, 

y: as well as of sev- 
- ae eral of the countries of South America. 
as SPAIN AND PORTUGAL The Spanish people are, as a rule, quick 

The Iberian Peninsula. Spain and Portu- | to act, like most of the people of warm 
gal together form what is sometimes called | countries. They are not, however, progress- 
the Jberian Peninsula, YExcepi for a narrow | ive in manufactures or commerce, aud bene 
lowland along part of the western and east- | have not remained an important a. ton, 
ern coasts, the whole area is a high and dry | The people are very religrans and cele trate 

| 


plateau. On the plateau are many mountain | all the religious feast days with groi cous 
ranges called s/erras, running nearly eastand | ness. The gay colors worn by ines and 
west, and dividing the country into belts of | women on such occasions are very al sive, 
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and add much 
to the beauty 
for which the 
Spanish people 
are so famous. 

Occupations. 
In Spain and 
Portugal,as in 
France, more 
than half of the 
people live by 
agriculture,and 
therefore peas- 
ant life is the 
characteristic 
life of the na- 
tion. (See Fig. 
280.) The more 
important agri- 
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Manufactur- 
ing in Spain is 
undeveloped 
except at Bar. 
celona, famous 
for its cottons 
and linens, and 
along the north. 
ern coast, where 
steel and ma- 
chinery are 
made. Cottons, 
woolens, and 
silks are pro- 
duced at Lisbon 
and Oporto. 

Other Cities, 
AMTadrid, the 
capital and the 


Fic. 280. A peasant milkman in Spain. The caus are carried 
in large wicker baskets. 


cultural regions 
are along the 
‘west coast, where there is plenty of rain, and 
on the east coast, where agriculture is carried 
on by means of irrigation. The irrigated 
land is so fertile that the eastern coast is 
commonly spoken of as “gardens.” 

The most important 
crop is the grape, from 
which some famous wines 
are made. Valencia and 
Barcelona are the chief 
wine-exporting cities of 
the eastern coast. 

_ Olives, oranges, and 
lemons are the leading 
_ erops of the southeastern 
coast, and are exported 
from Malaga: and Valencia. 
On the p:-teau, wheat, 
horses, swine. and shecp ft 

are raised. Ancther im- 

portant product of south- 

ern Spain and Portugal is 
cork, which is the bark of 

a special kind of oak tree, = 

found mainly here and i in Fre 2 

Algeriz. — 


largest city of 
Spain, is situ- 
ated on the plateau. It is an important rail- 
way center and of historical interest, but 
owes its size mainly to the fact that it is the 
seat of the Spanish Government. 

Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, has the 
best harbor and is an ac 
tive port, but it is excelled 
in commerce by Oporto, 
which is nearer to the 
agricultural areas. 

Gibraltar, a steep rock 
promontory running out 
from nearly the southern 
point of the coast, belongs 
to the United Kingdom, 
and has been strongly for- 
tified as a British naval 

station. (See Fig. 281.) It 
is a very important fortifi- 
cation, because it controls 
the narrow entrance to che 
Mediterranean, through 
iw hich ‘must. pass all the 
commerce of ‘northern 
Tie rock of Gibraltar, which: + ind western Europe with 


ey the entrance to tie * 
Mediterrceuean Sea. : the southern countries of 


SWITZERLAND 


Europe, with the East Indies, and 
also with China. 


Suggestions for Review 

(1) Why do we often speak of 
parts of central and southern 
America as Spanish America? (2) 
From where do Malaga grapes 
come? (3) Would you expect the 
rivers of Spain to be navigable? 
(4) From what port did Columbus 
sail? (5) What part of the United 
States has products similar to those 
of Spain? 


AXXVTI, 
SWITZERLAND 


Surface and Drainage. Swit- A mountain village in Switzerland, Cows are pastured 
zerland is a small country, not on the stony slopes, and cheese is made in the huts, 
Ss a smz , 


quite one-third as large as New York state, 
and yet it is one of the most famous coun- 


Fic. 282. 


tions are favorable for grazing and manu- 
facturing, which are the principal oecupa- 


FOOSE rr a 


tries of Europe. It lies among the moun- 
tains, with the high Jura Mountains on the 
northwest and the worid-famous Alps on 
thesouth. between the mountains isa high 
plain with many beautiful lakes. This plain 
is densely populated. 

Owing to the mountains and an abundant 
rainfall, Switzerland has many small rivers 
that furnish water power. Thus the condi- 


Fic, 233. 


The man 
has tocarry the hay half aimile to his home. 


Haying in the Swiss Trral Alps. 


tions of the people. 

Occupations. Agriculture is the chief 
industry. Extensive orchards and vineyards 
are found on the sunny slopes of the Juras. 
Wine is made in small quantities, but does 
not enter much into commerce. 

On the middle and higher slopes of the 
mountains great numbers of cattle are raised. 
The cattle are driven to the valleys in the 
winter, but in summer they are allowed to 
graze on the high mountain pastures. (See 
Figs. 282 and 284.) Here the famous Swiss 
cheese is made, which is one of the leading 
exports. Food for the cattle is so scarce 
that hay is cut wherever a few spears of 
grass can be found. In many places the 
herdsmen have to cut the grass by hand and 
carry it home on their backs, sometimes for 
long distances, as the slopes are too stecp 
for horses. (See Fig. 283.) 

Manufacturing is carried on in all the 
large cities and is a leading occupation of 
the country. Itis also carried on exteasively 
in the homes of the people, as the products 
are for ihe most part small goods thet re- 
quire great skill and care in making. Emm. 
broideries, watches and clocks, laces, plaited 
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straw, and carved wooden 
articles are the most im- 
portant manufactures. 
Zurich and Basel are the 
centers of the silk indus- 
try, and S¢. Ga// is famous 
for its cotton-spinning. 
Geneva is noted for its 
watches. Sern is the capi- 
tal of the country. 
Commerce. The com- 
merce of Switzerland is 
largely with its immediate 
neighbors, which in return 
send food and raw mate- 
rials for manuiacturing. 
Switzerland has no sea- 
coast and hence no oceanic 
commerce. It has a series 
of excellent railroads and 
many miles of very won- 
derful carriage roads. 
These carriage roads wind 
up the more gentle slopes 
of the mountains to the very tops of the 
passes leading from one valley to the next, 
and are much used by tourists on foot. 


hut. Notice his curtous milking 


Stool and pail. 
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Fis. 285. Je the valley of the Rhone abowe Lake Geneva. The terrace 
2s occupied by summer hotels, and snow-capped mountaziis, 
are lo be seen in the distance. 
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Fic. 284. A Swéss dairyman entering hes 


SS 


Scenery. Switzerland 
is probably visited by more 
tourists each year than any 
other country in Europe. 
Its highest peaks and 
valleys are covered by gla- 
ciers which are very beau- 
tiful and easily reached. 
Hence they are visited by 
people from all parts of 
Europe and America. 

The many lakes of 
Switzerland, of which Lake 
Geneva (see Fig. 285) is the 
largest, are deep set among 
the mountains and are very 
beautiful. Bordering the 
lakes or high among the 
mountains are the pictur. 
esque low houses, or chalets, 
of the mountaineers (see 
Fig. 286), which are often 
stables as well as homes, 
The people, as a rule, dress 


in their national costuimes, which vary in 
different parts of the country, but are al- 
ways striking in appearance. 


Suggestions for Review 

(1) In what way is Switzer- 
land unlike any other European 
country we have studied thus far? 
(2) Why are the mountain passes 
important in Switzerland? (3) 
Have you ever seen toys from 
Switzerland? Of what were they 
made? (4) Why do people visit 
Switzerland in the summer more 
th: in the winter? (5) Why do 
the people make cheese rather 
than butter in the mountains? (6) 
Why are Swiss guides usually 
secured to help in high mountain- 
climbing in other parts of the 
world? (7) Find out something 
about mountain-climbing on ice. 
(8) Have you ever heard of any 
famous lake in Switzerland which 


has not been 
mentioned? (9) 
What famous 
Swiss scientist 
came to this 
country to live 
many years ago? 
(10) Find out 
something about 
some famous 
tunnels in Swit- 
zerland. (11) 
About how long 
does it take one 
to climb a high 
Swiss moun- 
tain? (12) Find 
out about the 
dangers of cross- 
ing glaciers. 


Fic. 286. 


A characteristic house tin Svettzerland. 


The reof is held 


down by the weight of the rocks. 
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Surface. 
pied by the Ape: 


narrow plains. 
however, is that bordering the 
River Po and bounded by the 
Alpsand the Apennines. Owing 
to its irregular coast, Italy has 
many fine harbors. 

Occupations. Fishing is an 
important occupation, espe- 
cially on the eastern coast, and 
the Italian people eat more fish 
than meat. 

There is little mining, as 
few of the rocks are valuable. 
Avery fine quality of marble, 
much used for sculpturing, 
is quarried at Carrara in north- 


ern Italy, and sulphur is exten-~ 


sively mined in the island of 
Sicily. 

On the plains of the north, 
flax, hemp, and rice are the 


The larger part of Italy is occu- 
nines, which are connected 
with the Alps at the north and extend 
throughout the length of the peninsula. 
Along the casicrn and western coasts are | 
The great plain of Italy, 


The Grand Canal, Venice. 
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most impor. 
tant crops. In 
the warmer 
south, and 
about the Gulf 
of Genoa, 
which 
warm, oranges 
and lemons are 
raised. Olives 
are grown 
throughout the 
larger part of 
the country, 
and cotton is 
produced in 
southern Italy, 
in Sicily, and 
in Sardinia. 

Italy is one 


is also 


of the leading countries of the world in pro- 
ducing raw silk and in wine-making. 


northern coast; 


Fea 


The principal cities from which these 
products are exported are: Gevea, on the 
Venice, which is renowned 
because it is built on a series of islands, 
so that all travel is by boat or gordelas on 
the winding canals (see Ti 


g. 237): Leghorn, 
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much property and many lives 
were destroyed. Naples was 
covered with fine volcanic dust, 
but the eruption was not as 
severe as the great eruption 
nearly two thousand years ago, 
when two cities were destroyed, 
Suggestions for Review 

(1) What river in America is 
like the Po in some respects? (2) 
Find out some interesting fact 
about Venice. (3) About Rome. 
(4) About Vesuvius. 


XXXIX. AUSTRIA- 
_ paces a Soo HUNGARY 
Fic. 238. 4 square in Rome, showing the Pantheon, built in 27 B. C. Surface and Climate. The 
The finest and best preserved work of Roman architecture. Aah atatevok Ay ustria-Hungary 
known for its straw goods; and Naples, with is made up of two countries, Austria and 
a very beautiful harbor. Hungary. The high Alps form the bound- 
Scenery. The most important city is { ary on the west, and the great range of the 
Rome on the river Tiber. (See Fig. 288.) | Carpathians is on the east. ‘he Transyl- 
Rome is the home of the king, and also of | vanian Alps form the southcastern boundary. 


ie 4 


the Pope, the head of the Roman Catholic A large part of Hungary consists of an 
church. It is much visited for its beautiful | extensive lowland between the Carpathians 
buildings, for its historical interests, and for | and the eastern Alps. Chrough it flows 


the ruins of ancient Rome, which was atone | the Danube, the greatest river of southern 
time the chief city in the world. ec 

Florence, in the center of a 
wine-producing area, is famous 
for its beauty and for its great 
art galleries. 

Milan, in northern Italy,is the 
greatest trade center in Italy, 
owing to its excellent railroad 
connections with northern coun- 
tries. It is noted for its beauti- 
ful cathedral. ae 

Besides the many interesting 
cities, Italy contains two of the 
most tenowned volcanoes of the 
world—Tesuvius, neat Naples 
(seé Fig. 289}, and &fua, in 
Sicily. Both of these are active 
now. The latest severe eruption 


: 7 Fic. 289. The city of Naples with the smoking cone of th 
isis <ivi ROE sy ye eS, Ze cone of the 
of Yesuviie was in 1906, when volcano Vesuvius beyond. 
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Europe, which rises in southwestern Ger- 
many and flows into the Black Sea. The 
Danube (see Fig. 291) flows through the 
Transylvanian Alps in a narrow gorge, 
known as the Iron Gate. A canal has been 
built here so that commerce is no longer 
interrupted by the rapids that obstruct the 
river. ; 
Agriculture and Grazing. Owing to the 
many conditions which favor agriculture 
and grazing, more than two-thirds of the 
people of Austria-Hungary earn their living 


by carrying on these two industries. i Fic. 290. A farmhouse in the Austrian Alps. 
Fe ar | 

[ bers graze on the 
_ extensive plains of 
Hungary. 


Lumbering and 
Mining. In the ex- 
treme northwestern 
portion of Austria, 
and on the higher 
slopes of the Carpa- 
thians, there are ¢x- 
tensive forests. The 
natives are skillful 
in carving wood into 
articles of value. The 
larger part of the 

‘Fic. 291. Tie Island of Ada-Kaleh, Austria, in the Danube near the forest product, how- 
Roumanian frontier, ever, is exported to 

The great plains of Hungary, with their | France, to Italy, and to Germany to be 
good soils, favorable climate, and gentle _ manufactured into wine and beer casks, 
slopes, form one of the great wheat fields of |§ ——-—_—__— 
the world. In many ways they remindus | 
of the great grain-producing plains of North 
Dakota and Manitoba in America. 

Rye is raised on the small farms of the 
mountain regions and is a very important 
product. A’ large part of the people eat 
dark rye bread rather than: white wheat 
bread. Oats are raised in northern Austria 
and Hungary. Wine is produced in large 
quantities in Hungary. | 

In the high mountain pastures cattle are | 
raised for dairying, as they are in Switzer- | “ig aga, 41 scene in a part of the Aips famvir 
land, and horses and sheep in great num- |! for tts beautiful scenery. 


Fic. 293. The magnificent peaks of the Austrian Alps. 
The country is rich in coal, iron, and salt, 
mined especially in northern and central 
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Austria. Gold, silver, and zinc also exist. 


Manufacturing and Commerce. 


The 


northern coal region is an important manu- 


facturing area (see Fig. 118), especially for 


Surface 


AL. GERMAN 


_ 


Switzerland so far asits Scenery 
1s concerned. It is especially 
famous for its beautiful moun- 
tains, great glaciers, and Pic- 
turesque mountaineers, and js 
much visited by travelers, In 
the southeastern section are 
the famous Austrian Alps (see 
Fig. 293), which are full of 
high valleys and very. steep, 
pointed mountain peaks. (See 
Figs. 290 and 292.) 
Suggestions for Review 

(1) Compare Austria-Hungary 
with Switzerland. (2) Whyis 
Trieste not so important a port as 
Hamburg? (3) Find out some- 
thing about the Iron Gate. (4) 


Why are the occupations in the Tirol similar 
to those in certain parts of Switzerland? 


EMPIRE 


and Climate. The German 


textiles. Carpets and silk are manufac- | Empire, or Germany, is in many ways the 


tured in Itenna, the capital 
and chief center of trade. 

Machinery, tools, and 
other iron products are 
made at I’tenna, Gras, and 
Prague, and flour-milling is 
an important industry at 
Budapest, the capital of 
Hungary, which is situated 
in the center of the great 
Hungarian wheat district. 

In northwestern Austria 
the beautiful colored Bo- 
hemian glass is produced. 
Leather goods and.gloves, 
made in unusually large 
quantities in Prague and 
Vienna, are among the 
more important exports of 
the country. 

Scenery. Western Aus- 
tria-Hungary is much like 


peasant family, souther.: Germany. 


most important country of 
the mainland of Europe, 
and is one of the leading 
commercial nations of the 
world. The country is 
high to the south, where 
it borders on the Alps, 
and slopes gradually to 
the north. Along the 
North Sea and the Baltic 
it is a great lowland. 
Owing to the fact that 
the moist winds from the 
Atlantic can sweep across 
the plains of Germany 
there is plenty of rainfall. 
The winter climate is 
everywhere mic. South- 
ern Germany has nearly 
the same climate as north- 
ern Germany, because it 
is higher and therefore 


GERMAN EMPIRE 


ees 


cooler than it would be if | 
it were a lowland. 

Germany has many 
large rivers that flow into 
the Atlantic or Baltic. 
These rivers are naviga- 
ble throughout a large 
part of the empire, and 
are so thoroughly con- 
nected by canals that in- 
ternal water commerce 
isvery important. The 
Vistula and the Danidbe are 
important commercial 
routes for trade with east- 
ern Europe. 

A large part of the 
empire is devoted to agri- 
culture (see Fig. 124), the 
products of which are 
chiefly manufactured at 
home. The 
Germany in coal and iron 


richness of 


favors the growth of manufacturing, so that 
important one. 
Agriculture and Grazing. Less than one- 
half the people live on farms, but the agri- 
The chief crop 


is sugar beets, which are raised in such great | 


this industry is a) 


cultural products are large. 


quantities that Germany supplies 
one-third of all the beet sugar of 
the world. 

Rye and potatoes, raised ex- 
tensively on the northern plains, 
form the chief food of the people. 
More potatoes are produced here 
than in any other country. 
Wheat, barley, wine, hops, and 
tobacco are produced in abun- 
dance in the upper Rhine valley, 


and oats are grown almost eyery- | 
Germany is also an im-’ 


where. 
portant cattle-raising country 
and produces large numbers of 


horses, cattle, sheep, and swine. ° 


Lumbering and Mining. 
About one-fourth of the area of 


5. : “ — 
eo 


< 


Fic. 295. 
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Cologne Cathedral. 


This cathe- 
dral, begun in the year 1248, was 
completed in 18So. 
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ig 
Germany is covered with 
forests, and forest prod- 
ucts are therefore of great 
importance, especially in 
southern Germany. 

Coal is mined in the 
southeast and west, the 
western coal fields being 
the most important. Tron 
is mined in the east, and 
largely in the west. 

Manufacturing. Iron 
and steel products and 
cotton goods are the chief 
manufactures. /sser, with 
the famous Krupp steel 
works, is the leading steel- 
making city of the world, 
Strassburg is important for 
its iron goods, machinery, 
and leather. 

Germany stands second 
to the United Kingdom in 


shipbuilding, the largest works being at 
Stettin, Hamburg, Danzig, and Kiet. 

Dresden is noted for its fine furniture, 
metal work, and paper-making. It also con- 
tains a very famous art gallery. 
the leading book-printing city, and is the 


Letprig is 
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Rh instein, a ieee: castle crowning 
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chief fur market of the world. Cologne is 
the city that first gave us the famous per- 
fume, eax de cologne. It also contains a very 
beautiful cathedral. (See Fig. 295.) 

Commerce. The leading seaports of 
Germany are Hamburg, Bremen, and Stettin. 

Hamburg is the 
third port of the | 
world in commerce, , 
and carries on a large 
and profitable trade | 
with the United 
States. 

Germany imperts 
from the United 
States large quanti- 
ties of cotton, cereals, 
and meats. 

Berlin, the capital | 
of Germany, is one ie a4, 
of the most impor- °“'%.? 298. 


Grazing on the lowlands of the Rie tenas. 
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tant business cities of the world, and is the 
greatest railroad center of Germany. (See 
Fig. 296.) 

Scenery. Nearly all the large cities of 
Germany are noted for their picturesque 
buildings and are much visited by tourists. 
The valley of the Rhine is one of the most 
beautiful valleys in Europe and‘is visited 
by thousands of foreigners each year. The 
valley is narrow and winding, with villages 
along the river and on the slopes, while 
many castles placed on commanding points 
add to the beauty and interest of the region. 
(See Fig. 297.) 

Suggestions for Review 

(1) Why would Germany be an interesting 
country to visit? (2) What have you ever seen 
that came from Germany? Was it a manufac- 


tured or an agricultural product? (3) Ham- 
burg is a great cotton importing port. Where 
does most of the cotton come from? (4) Where 
are the leading ports of Germany situated? 
ALL BELGIOM, THE NETHER- 
LANDS, AND DENMARK 


Surface and Climate. Ae/evu77, the Nether- 
lands, and Denmark are nearly all lowland; 
in fact, the word wzether/ands means low 
countries. In the Netherlands and Belgium 
the best land is below sea level, and great 
banks of earth called adkes have been 


The picturesque wind- 
mills are very common in this region. 


] 


BELGIUM, 


————_——————— 


THE NETHERLANDS, AND DENMARK : 


built to keep it from being flooded by the | 


ocean and river waters. 

The land is so flat that the wind can blow 
over the whole country without being turned 
aside by any hills. Hence the people every- 
where use windmills for power, as they are 
sure of wind enough to turn the mills at 
any time. (See Fig. 298.) 

Throughout these countries, as in the 
low parts of Germany, the summer climate 
is warm and very moist, so that grass and 
cereals grow abundantly. Hence the prin- 
cipal occupations in these three countries are 
agriculture and dairying. 

Agriculture and Dairying. Dairying is 
more important than agriculture, though 
sugar beets, cereals, flax, hemp, and vegeta- 
bles are raised abundantly. 


Fic. 299. A milk peddler at Bruges. The crescent- 
shaped yoke rests upon the shoulders. 


Belgium is noted for its fine draft or work 
horses, and raises many sheep in the highes 
land of the southeast. > 

The Netherlands and Denmark are both 
noted for butter-making, and Danish’ butter 
can be sent to any part of the world without 
spoiling. The Netherlands makes the well- 
known round Edam cheeses, which are per- 
haps the most common imported cheeses 
in the United States. : 

Denmark also raises horses, sheep, and 
poultry. The vegetables, eggs, butter, and 


| 
_| 
; 
| 
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Fic. 300. A market cart | in x Bruges, Belgium, 
drawn by dogs. 


poultry are largely sent to neighboring 
countries and especially to the more impor- 
tant cities. 

Other Industries. Belyium has mineral 
wealth of importance. Coal and zine are 
mined extensively and iron in limited quan. 
tities; building stone is quarried. 

The long coast line of the Netherlands 
has made the people great fishermen. They 
get oysters and herring off their own shores, 
but have to sail to the far north for cod and 
other deep-sea fish. 

Manufacturing (see Fig, 118) amounts to 
but little in the Netherlands and Denmark, 
but is very important in Belgium. 

Copenhagen is the leading manufacturing 
town in Denmark, and leather and machin- 
ery are the chief products. 

Commerce. Internal commerce is very 
easily carried on because of the rivers and 
the great. numbers of canals, which run 
in almost every direction. (See Fig. 208.) 
Oceanic commerce is important in Belgium 
and the Netherlands. 

dlutwerp, the chief seaport of Belgium, 
is the greatest ivory market in the world, 
because Belgium receives great quantities 
of ivory from the Congo Independent State 
in Africa. 

The Nethe‘lands has 2 large amount of 
commerce, though oply a simali part of it is 
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lower portions of which are often 
occupied by salt water for more 
than one hundred miles inland. 
These drowned valleys, known 
as fierds, are very beautiful and 
form excellent harbors. Thus 
Norway is naturally a country 
where the people largely lead a 
seafaring life. (See Fig. 302.) 
The eastern part of Sweden is 
in general a low plain and is an 
agricultural country. The moun- 
tains of Norway receive the rains 
brought from the Atlantic by 
the winds, and thus Sweden is 
drier than Norway. In winter 
the Gulf of Bothnia and the Bal- 


Fis. 301. The city of Amsterdam. Much of the commerce ts tic Sea are so frozen for several 
carried on by the use of the numerous canals. 
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months that the Swedish ports 
in products of the country. The country has | are closed each year for long seasons. 


very important colonies in the tropical East Agriculture and Mining. Onc-half the 
Indies, from which it receives great quanti- | Swedes and one-fourth the Norwegians live 
ties of coffee, tea, indigo, gums, dyewoods, on farms. The farms are usually small, and 
and spices. The largeramount of these im- | in Norway there are few villages except 


portsis reshipped to other parts of the world, | those onthe sea. Great numbers of cattle, 
thus giving Rofterdam and Amsterdam (see | sheep, and goats graze in the highlands. 


Fig. 301) an important world trade. Butter and cheese are important products 
Suggestions for Review of both these countries. 

(1) Find out some interesting facts about In the north of Sweden there are very 

the Dutch people, as the inhabitants of the | valuable iron mines which are extensively 


Netherlands are called. (2) Find out about | worked, and Swedish steel is famous the 
winter sports in the Netherlands. 
(3) What country have we already 
mentioned as a colony of the Neth- 
erlands? (4) What country have 
we studied about that belongs to 
the kingdom of Denmark? 


XLIL NORWAY AND 
SWEDEN 


Surface. The kingdoms of 

_ Norway.and Sweden occupy the 
peninsula of Scandinavia. 

Norway is a mountainous 


country, with manylong,narrow, |. 555. exter a 
steep-sided tiver valleys, the Bie 302. Lhe lading place for a gece fshing village. 
c { rs ve aig 
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The city of Berven: Wate 


world over. \anufacturing is not important, 
but is increasing as the people are learning 
to make use of the excellent water power, 
Lumbering and Fishing. Lumbering is 
carried on cxte taped in the forests of “the 
north, and | - products make up more 
than ee of the exports of Sweden. 
Owing to its excellent harbors and the 
small amount of farm land, the people of 
Norway have always sought their food in the 
ocean, and have grown to be famous seamen. 
Leading Cities. Stockholm 
and Gothenburg are the leading 
commercial cities of Sweden. 
Stockholm leads in imports, 
especially wheat and flour; Goth- 
enburg is the most important 
exporting city, and sends out 


lumber, wood. pulp, and fish. — ome a 


In Norway Christiania is the 
most important city, and: has a 
large trade in lumber and fish. | ~~ 
Rerzer is, however, the. leading, | 
fishing port of northwest Europe. | , 
(See Fig TOUEROZ.)) 5° 
Bcenety, The narrow. fiords 
of Norway, with *their beautiful 
wooded slopes, villages, and 


Fia. 304. 
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~ | waterfalls, and the 
interesting city of 
Hammerfest, are 
visited by large 
numbers of tourists. 
(See Fig. 303.) 

The northern 
part of Norway is 
so far north that in 
the middle of the 
summer it has sun- 
light all the twenty- 
four hours. Hence 
many tourists visit 
this region toseethe 
midnight sun. (See 
Fig. 304.) Of course, 
the whole day of 
twenty-four hours is 
without sun in the middle of the winter. 


The fish riareah 


Suggestions for Review 


(1) Why is a port on the Baltic less impor- 
tant than one on the Atlantic? (2) Why do 
explorers in the Arctic usually start from some 
Norwegian port? (3) Whyis the northern end 
of Norway called the North Cape? (4) How 
does the severity of the winter affect commerce 

' and travel? (5) Find out something about the 
| Norwegian explorer, Nansen. 


North C aay Norway. The land of the midnight sun. 
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for only a short 
time in the spring. 
In northwestern 
Russia, in Finland, 
SSm]3 andaboutSt. Peters. 
burg thousands of 
lakes are found, re- 
minding us of Min. 
nesota and Maine. 
Owing to the cli- 
mate and the soil, 
the northern por- 
tion of Russia is 
covered with exten- 
sive forests. The 
southern portion is 
ee, Se : devoted to agricul- 
Hammerfest, Norway, the most northern city in the world. ture. The most 
by many tourists in summer. im portant agricul- 
| tural region is the country about Moscow. 
XLII. RUSSIA ! Agricultural. As lumbering, mining, and 
E BL agriculture are the most important occupa- 
Size and surface. R as te ees tions, only a very small portion of the people 
ee en ee es live in towns. The farms do not yield very 
Europe. To the east, in Asia, is the still 1 Boeke: 
PS : ; arge crops, as the peasants do not know 
greater country of Siberia, which, with Rus- : aoe er cess 
; z x how to carry on farming in the best way, or 
sia, Turkistan, and Caucasia, forms the Rus- aie oe s 
: : ; : with modern tools. Yet Kussia raises and 
stan Empire. The Russian Empire covers mee 
: exports more wheat than any other country 
about one-sixth of the land surface of the world. ; 2 
: ; except the United States, and more flax and 
Russia has the low mountain range of the : 
é ‘ hemp than any country in the world. It 
Urals along its eastern border. The larger 
¥ : also produces more barley than any other 
part of the country, however, is a great plain 
rising nowhere more than a few hundred 
feet above the sea. The Valdai Plateau rises 
only slightly above the plain. It contains 
the headwaters of the great rivers Volga, 
Dnicper, Don, and” Northern Dvina. The 
Volga,-the greatest river in Russia, is also 
the largest and longest river in Europe. A 
Climate. The great plains of Russia are 
the coldest part of Europe in the winter and 
re swept by winds from any direction, as 
there are no mountains to form windbreaks. 
Russia extends from the shores of the Arc- 
tic Ocean halfway to the equator, and thus 
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has many kinds of climate. The northern == _ et - : 
iesinthe ; Fic. 306. A Russian peasant, his family, and their 
shore lies in the /uudra region, and the south- Winie. These vuceed people are typical of those 


eastern portion is a dry steppe that is green who have settled in and developed Siberia. 


RUSSIA 


i 


a 


i — “ 
7 Sx Sy Saat 


Fic. 307. S¢. Petersburg. A view along the water front. 


country in Europe, one-half as many oats, | 
and one-half as much rye as all the rest 
of Europe put together. Potatoes are also 


grown in great quantities. 


Minerals. Kussia 1s a very important the winter. 
mineral region. Coal is mined extensively 
in southern Russia and in Poland, and iron is 


we 


Commerce. The 
long, navigable 
rivers and the many 
connecting canals in 
Russia have made 
water commerce so 
easy that railroads 
have developed 
slowly. Warsawand 
Moscow are the chief 
railroad centers. 

Water commerce 
is carried on cither 
by way of the Baltic, 
the Black, or the 
White seas. In the 
first two cases Rus- 
sian vessels cannot 
reach the Atlantic 


without passing through waters belonging 
to another country. This is a hindrance to 
commerce. Another difficulty is that nearly 


all the ports are frozen up for a period in 


The Russians are now using, 
however, especially built steam vessels to 
break channels through the ice. S¢. Peters- 


an important product along the Uralsand‘in | burg and Riga are the more important Baltic 


Finland. Russia also produces 
the largest part of the platinum 
of the world, and the Caspian 
petroleum field has made it one 
of the most important oil-pro- 
ducing countries in the world. 
Manufacturing. Manufactur- 
ing is increasing in importance, 
and now Russia manufactures 
a large part of all the goods 
needed in the country. a 
St. Petersburg, the largest city 
and the capital of the empire 
(see Fig. 307)3 and A/oscow, the 
second city, of Russia,-are the 
chief industrial cities. Textiles” 
are produced from wool raised 
on the plains-and from cotton. 
Shipbuilding is the chief in- 
dustry of Sebastopol and Odessa. 


Fic. 2 303. A Russian peasant’ $ house. Th 
of the higher class. 


és 8 the de ome of a peasant 
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ports, and Odessa and Scbas- 
fopol are the chief ports on 


the Black Sea. 


People and Government. 
Although Russia is a large 
country and forms the more 
important part of the vast 
Russian Empire, it is little 
visited by tourists or traders 
from abroad. The people 
of Russia, unlike the people 
of most other countries, 
have but little voice in the 
government. Hence they 
have little chance to secure 


what they desire. 


The Czar is the head of 
the government and has 
great power. Formerly his 
word was absolute law but now he takes 
advice from his officers and grants the 
people more rights than they once had. 


Fic. 310. 
bazaar or market. 


contains tie home 


Suggesticus for Review. 

(1) What part of North America is most like 
Russia? (2) How do the people dress in 
winter in northern Russia? (3) Find out some | 

_ interesting fact about Lapland, (4) Why isit 
important for a country like Russia to have a 
port en the Atlantic or Pacific? 


al Bulgarian woman 
on her wey to the weekly 


_ Tapidily. St. Pe- | 


* the Czar. 


native style of dress, 


The conditions | 
throughout the 
country are @ 
rapidly improv- 
ing. The great 
mass of the peo- 
ple (see Fig. 306) 
are, however, very & | 
poor and, unlike 
most of the Euro- 
peans, are very 
ignorant, and 
hence the country 
cannot progress 


tersburg (s\ Fier 
207), the capes, 


Fic. 309. Vatives of Wallachia, a prov- 
ince of Roumania—showing the 


XLIV. ROUMANIA 
AND THE BALKAN 
PENINSULA 


What the Region In- 
cludes. Roumania may be 
studied together with the 
Balkan Peninsula, which 
includes Servza, Bulgaria, 
Montenegro, Turkey, and 
Greece. The region is moun- 
tainous and is ‘not densely 
populated. There is some 
lowland in the eastern parts, 
The chief occupation is agri- 
culture, and even that is not 
as profitable as it might 
be if the people (see Figs, 
309, 310, 311, and 312) had 


modern machinery and knew how to make 
the ground raise larger and better crops. 


Fis. 311. Looking into a Turkish shoemaker's shop. 
The merchants sit on the stdewatk. 
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and sent from many of the small towns lying 
about the city. 

Bulgaria. Bulgaria is largely moun- 
tainous, and agriculture, which is the only 
occupation of any importance, is carried on 
chiefly in the south. Wheat is the principal 
product. In one valley, however, roses are 
grown, and from them the perfume, e//er of 
roses, is extracted. Sheep, goats, and cattle 
are raised in great numbers. 

Sofia is the largest city and trade center. 
Montenegro. Montenegro is a small and 
le unimportant mountainous country where 
2 eas Sy ena river fishing, stock raising, and agriculture 

Fic. 312. A group of Bulgarian mountain soldiers | are the only occupations. 

in the picturesque uniform of the state. Turkey. Turkey is not a large country, 

Roumania. Roumania is an important | but, like Russia, it controls an extensive 
maize and wheat-producing country and is | region in Asia. It also has dependencies in 
one of the great granaries of Europe. Rock ; Africa. (See Fig. 330.) It is a very backward 
salt and petroleum 


are the only valu- ame 
able minerals, and & 
there is practically st Ly 
no manufacturing a 


of any kind. 
Bukarest is the 
most important 
trade center, as it is 
connected by rail 
with the Black Sea 
and with Budapest. 
Servia. The chief 
products of Servia 
are sheep, cattle, 
swine, and goats, 
which feed on the 
nuts in the forests. 
Maize, wheat, art 
plums are produced 
in large qu ‘itities. 
Bel is the 
largest ciry, and is 
the center of trade 
in animal products, 
and also in carpets, as 
=. a ——— 


cotton,.and silk ——a se ee 
rhi ' re Fic. 313. 4 wiew of the Golden Horn, tke beautiful harbor of Corstantinefee, 
which are woven in which is the principal city of the Balkan Pentnsu.s, 
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country because it has a 
poor government and be- 
cause Christians are perse- 
cuted so that they do not 
go there and develop the 
region. The Turks are 
Mohammedans (see Fig. 
314), and Turkey is the only 
country in Europe which is 
not a Christian country. 

The chief products are 
cereals, fruits, silk, tobacco, 
cotton, and drugs. Constanti- 
nople, the largest city, is the 
home of the Su/tan, or ruler. 
It is situated on a beautiful 
harbor known as the Golden 
Horn, and controls the en- 
trance to the Black Sea. 
(See Fig. 313.) 

Greece. Greece is a 
mountainous country with 
a coast line that abounds in 
good harbors. Hence the 
people follow a seafaring 
life. The country is dry in 
summer, and agriculture, 
for the most part, is carried 
on with difficulty. There are no good roads 
and few railroads, and hence interior trade 
is small in amount. The people are now, as 
a whole, poor and not very progressive. | 
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Fic. 315. A distant view vy of the Acropolis a at A thens, 2 with the 
ruins of the Temple of Jupiter in the foreground. 


Fic. 314. A Derwish, one of the monks 
of the Mohammedans. | 


In ancient times Greece 
was one of the leading coun- 
tries of the world, especially 
in art and learning. The 
country contains many 
ruins of ancient cities and 
temples (see Fig. 315), 
which are much visited and 
studied by scholars from all 
parts of the world. 

Cereals, currants, olives, 
grapes, oranges, and lemons 
are the principal products 
and exports, and Athens is 
the largest city. 


Suggestions for Review 

(1) Find out some interest- 
ing fact about Turkey. (2) 
What pictures of Greece have 
you ever seen? (3) What 
other European country has 
a coast much like that of 


Greece? (1) How would you 
expect the Greeks to trans- 
port their products? 

La AOLIL Addy 


Iceland is a large island 


northwest of the mainland of Europe that 
belongs to Denmark. 
along the coast, and has in general a cold, 
wet climate. 


It is high except 


The surface is exceedingly 
mountainous and there are many 
volcanoes and glaciers. 

The southern coast will pro- 
duce hay. Sheep raising is the 
chief industry, and sheep and 
fish products form the principal 
exports. 

Reikjavik is the only town of 
importance. 

Suggestions for Review 

(1) What other island have we 
studied that is like Iceland? (2) 
Which one is the best to live in? 
(3) Why are there few important 
towns on these islands? 
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XLVI. AFRICA IN GENERAL 


The Dark Continent. Africa is the second Africa has few mountain ranges such as 
largest continent of the world, and is con- | we have found in all the other continents. 
nected with Asia, the largest continent, by | The chief highlands are those of Abyssinia, 
a narrow neck the Atlas 
Mountains in 
the north, and 
the Kwath- 
lamba in the 
extreme south. 
The larger part 
of Africa is 
formed of a 
series of high 
plateaus, above 
which rise a 
few high moun- 
tains. The 
highest are the 


tase se eI mer 


hot, moist climate which is not favorable 
for white people. 
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of land known 
as the J/sthmus 
of Sues. At 
Gibraltar it is 
separated from 
the continent 
of Europe by 
a strait only [if 
about eight 
miles wide. 
Although 
Africa has ci S 
been known to I : 
the people of | 


Europe since ; peaks of Avr 
long before the | MeL ee ae OR SEP B owa-ujare and 
Western Hemi- Fic. 316. Transportation across the desert. Long caravans or trains Kenia, both 


sphere was dis of camels carry merchandise over this desert region. 
covered, we sti'l know less about it than 
about any other continent. Hence it is often 


called the Dark Continent. Some of the | coast is bordered by a low, narrow plain, 
reasons for this we shall find out as we learn | which widens somewhat west and northeast 


more about the surface, the climate, and the | of the desert, Sakara. (See Fig. 325.) 


. o- 
people of this great body of land. Drainage. Owing to the position of the 
Climate and Surface. Africa is unlike | highlands, which form divides for the princi- 
all the other continents in 


pal rivers, Africa has sey- 
many ways. In the first eral long streams. The 
place it lies wholly in the Nile, next to the Missouri- 
Hot Belt, with the excep- Mississippi, is the Jonges? 
tion of a small area near river in the world, and 
the Strait of Gibraltar and 


drains a larger area than 
asomewhat larger region any other river except the 
in the extreme southern 


Amazon in South Amer- 
portion, which lie in the ica. The Congo, the second 
Temperate Belts. The 


longest river of Africa, is 
continent is also broadest also one of the great rivers 
in the hottest part of the 


— pie of the world. The other 

Hot Belt, and henee the ae ae Foes pe pes ee ake large rivers are the Viger 
. a a oe a lie v "3 

largest part of it has a to go long distances without drinking. and the Zembesi, Nearly 


higher than 
any mountains in the United States, not 
including Alaska. The larger part of the 
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ing place for travelers, Thus the oases are 
the most important places in the whole 
desert, and small towns have in many cases 
grown up in them. 

Animals. Nearly all the animals of Africa 
are unlike those of any other continent, and 
would be strange to us, except a few we may 
have seen in a circus or a zodlogical park. 
Among the more important animals may 
be mentioned the tusked 
elephant, which furnishes 
ivory; the camel, used for 
travel in the desert (see 
Figs. 316 and 317); the 
ers, oil, and eggs. hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 


allthe rivers are interrupted Fic. 320. Young ostriches recently hatched. § iraffe, lion, leopard, ante- 
by falls or rapids near the These little birds will grow toa lope, monkey, the dog-like 


coast, so that they could not hyena, and the man-like 
be readily followed by explorers. Now rail- | ape. The ostrich, the largest known bird, 
roads are being built around some of the | is also found in great numbers (see Figs. 
falls, and thus commerce with the interior is | 319 and 320), and crocodiles abound in the 
being made possible. streams. 

Plants. Centro! Africa, like the similar The People. The people of Africa are 
equatorial regions of South America, has a | all either of the black or the white race. 
heavy rainfall, especially in the basins of the | Europeans live in the very northern and 
Congo and the lower Niger. Hence these | very southern parts, but the continent as a 
regions are covered with dense forests, such 
as we found in the valley of the Amazon. 

North and south of the tropical rainy 
region with its dense forests are great areas 
of grass land known as savannas, in which 
trees are usually found only along the 
streams. In the north, extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Red Sea, is the Sahara, 
the greatest desert in the world. 

The desert, Sahara, is a great rolling 
plain interrupted by many short ranges of |*|, 
mountains. The only rain “or~any conse- 
quence falls on the mountains. The rest of 
the region is very dry and practically with- 
out vegetation, except about the vases, which 
form green spots in the gray and brown 
wastes of the desert. 

An oasis is found wherever a spring ena- | 
bles the water that is deep in the ground | Ea ce 
to come to the surface. Such an inviting | Fic. 321. Native Zulus. The women dress in blankets 

i 


: and the men tin hides of animals. Ail wear erna- 
spot of green and shade is naturally a camp- ments of beads, feathers, and metal bracelets. 


Fic. 319. Az ostrich farm. These 
birds are raised for their feath- 
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whole is occupied by the native 
races. (See Figs. 321, 323,and 340.) 
In the northern and northeastern 
states the people are mostly of 
the white race, but very differ- 
ent from Europeans because of 
their dark, oval faces and sharp 


4 | Fic. 322. A native village, South Africa. 
is | - Suggestions for Review 

/€ (1) What two men have been 

f x ee | most prominent as explorers of 

== Central Africa? (2) What have 


v5 


| you ever seen that came from Cen- 
tral Africa? (3) Find out for what 
palm oil is especially used. (4) 
er 2: — ——' Describe some African animal that 

Scene at avillage in Central Africa. A trader 7s bartering has not been mentioned in the text. 
(5) Why is the Strait of Gibraltar 
an important waterway? (0) \Vhat other parts 
of the world have a climate like Central Africa? 
(7) In what other ways are i hese countries alike? 


features, which are best shown in the Avabs 
(see Fig. 352) of the desert. 

In the center of the continent is the 
original home of the very black negroes. It 
was from this region, often called the Sudan, 
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which means 
land of the 
blacks,and from 
the western 
coast that ne- 
groes were for- 
merly brought 


into North 


Americaas 
slaves. In the 
region south of 
the equator 
almost all of 
the people are 
light-colored 
negroes, gen- 
erally known 
asthe Bantu. 


Fic. 324. Ad street scene in Tuntzs. 


The Coun- 
tries of North- 
ern Africas 
Northern Af- 
rica may be 
said to include: 
‘Morocco, Al- 
gerta, Tunis, 
Tripoli, and 
Egypt, of which 
the best known 
country is 
Egypt. Along 
the northern 
coast runs the 
high chain of 
the Adlas Aloun- 
tains, Which 
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Fic. 326. 4 street scene in Algiers. Almost all Moham- 


wmedan women are veiled when in public places. 


divides the northern 
coastal area from the 
interior desert re- 
gions. On account 
of their height and 
rainfall, the Atlas 
Mountains contain 
many fertile valleys. 
Hence this region 
has a well developed 
gTazu.g industry. 
Morocco. Mo- 
rocco is an independ- 
ent country, the ruler 
of which is known 
us the Su/tan. Owing 
to the climate and 
soil, which in the 
northern parts are 
very like those of 
southern Furope, 
Gates, olives, and figs 
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are raised in great quantities. The larger 
part of Morocco, however, is a desert which 
produces little of value. As there are no 
railroads in the country, and as all the goods 
must be carried by animals, the commerce 
cannot be called important. 

Jforecco is the southern capital, and con- 
tains the home of the Sultan. He also lives 
at certain times at /ez and MWekines, the 
northern capitals. Tangier is a small town 
and the only port of importance. 

Tunis and Algeria. Tunis and Algeria 
are governed by France. They are like 
Morocco in many ways, but are of much 
greater importance. 

Algeria is rich in minerals, especially in 
iron, lead, silver, copper, and phosphate. Itis 
also one of the most important wine-produc- 
ing regions of the world, and is especially 
famous for its cork oaks. Another valuable 
product is alfa fiber, a grass which is used 
for making paper. 

Tunis raises cereals, fruits, tobacco, alfa 
grass, camels, goats, cattle, horses, and sheep, 
and produces the best olive oil and dates 
known in the world. 
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Pic. 327. Algters, the principal city of Algeria. Its position on the Mediterranean 
makes it important as acalling and coaling station. 
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Tunis (see Fig. 324) is the 
principal city of Tunis, and 
Algiers (see Figs. 326 and 327) of 
Algeria. The town last named, 
because of its position on the 
Mediterranean, is important asa 
calling port and coaling station. 

Tripoli. Tripoli, Barka, and 
Fezzan together make up the 
country of Tripoli, and are all 
under the control of Turkey. 

The town of TJ7rifoli (see Fig. 
329) is the principal trade center, 
and exports ostrich feathers, 
ivory, and skins. 

Egypt. Egypt, which belongs 
to Turkey, is a large country in 
the northeastern part of Africa, : ee. 
and lies almost entirely in the = — TS agama > : 

: f Mic. 328. Irrigation in Egypt. The water ts lifted by buckets from 
desert region. (See Fig. 330.) one terrace to the other, and ts carried by channels to the fields. 


The most interesting feature of 
Egypt is the famous river Nile, which rises | the Nile flows eighteen hundred miles with- 
south of the equator and is made up of three | out receiving a tributary. This fact shows 
rivers, the Plue Nile, the White Nile, and the | the lack of rainfall and the need for irri- 
Atbara. Aiter its junction with the Atbara | gation (see Fig. 328) in the region crossed. 
The Nile is 
flooded each year, 
reaching its highest 
point in October, 
The river not only 
soaks the country it 
floods, but deposits 
2 quantity of fine 
detritus over its 
flood plain *ach 
year. In this way 
the soil of the re- 
gion is contioually 
renewed, [* is due 
to the fleods that 
the Nile country 
has always been 
famous for its agri- 
cultural products. 
The larger num- 
ber of 
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narrow valley of the 
Nile where they can 
get a living from 
crops raised each year 
after the flood season. 

The Nile (see Fig. 
331), except where 
the river is inter- 
rupted by rapids, 
is navigable through- 
out its length. Be- 
tween Khartum and 
Assuan there are six 
rapids, or cataracts. 
Recently a great dam 
has been built at 
Assuan to hold in 
much of the water of 
the Nile, so that it can 


be allowed to flow Se a - 
down to the lower re- Fic. 331. Commerce on the Nile. These boats are loaded with pottery. They are bxilt 
gions as it is needed. square and of light draft, and sail very slowly. 
This will regulate the floods and probably | cotton, barley, rice, dates, sugar cane, man- 
make the country more valuable as an agri- | darins, lemons, and other Hot Belt (see Fig. 
cultural region than ever before. 125) fruits. 

The principal crops of Egypt are wheat, The Nile Delta; Cities. At Cairo, the 

; ____ ¢apital of Egypt (see Fig. 332), 


aM the Nile divides into a number 
| of streams which flow toward 
| the Mediterranean through the 
plain the river has made. (See 
| Figs. 325 and 330.) The region 
_ crossed by these streams is 
known as the De/fa, because the 
several channels outline the 
Greek letter 4, or “delta.” The 
word delta is now used to de- 
’ seribe all similar river mouths, 
and is also applied to the plain 
through which the divided 
streams flow. (See Fig. 50.) 
The principal streams of the 
Nile Delta flow into the Medi 
terranean at two small cities, 
VT eet Badia: Damietta and Resetta, and are 
Fic. 332. The Nile at Cairo. | Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is known by these ce 
important commercially and is much visited by tourists. - The most important coast 
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Fic. 333. The Suez Casal at the entrance to Lake 
Limsah, forty-six miles from Port Said. The 
canal is 150 fect wide. 


city is A/erandria, which is favorably situated 
for commerce because of its position on the 
Mediterranean, close to the Nile and the 
Suez Canal. (See Fig. 334.) 

The Suez Canal. The Suez Canal (see 
Fig. 333) has been built across the Isthmus 
of Suez so as to shorten the water route 
from Europe to India, Australia, and China. 
The canal is eighty-seven miles long. At 
its ends the two cities of Port Said (see Fig. 
335) and Sues have grown up, because all 
vessels naturally have to stop as they ap- 
proach the canal. Ten vessels a day, on the 
average, pass through this important canal. 


Fic. 335. 


Port Said, the northern entrance to th e Suez Canal. At this 
port all vessels passing through the canal pay toll, 


Suggestions for Review 

(1) Why is an oasis 
a pleasant spot for a 
traveler? (2) What 
American river is in 
some ways like the 
Pi Nile? . “(3)'--Find=tout 
“.-| something about the 
Sphinx or the Pyra- 
mids in Egypt. (4) 
Are the floods on the 
Nile destructive? 


Ti his harbor ts 
° of all nations, tt 
Eeeyptian 


The. Bagi at Ale ANAK TA. 


Fic. 334. 
always filled with the shi/ 
being a calling port jor z 2 the 

and the Suez Caval traffic. 


ALVI. CENTRAL AFRICA 


Countries. Central Africa, asa whole, lies 
in the hottest part of the [lot Belt, and is oc- 
cupied principally by native tribes of negroes. 
(See Fig. 336.) Large parts of the area belong 
to the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. (See Fig. 330.) | 

The great region lying to the 
south of the Sahara is called the 
Sudan, «Most.cof it belongs to 
Francé.- fhe people who .are 
largely savage tribes of blacks, 
carry on very little agriculture, 
and live mostly on the wild 
products of the forests. It is 
almost needless to say that there 
is no manufacturing of any 
importance. 

Products; Cities. The prod- 
ucts and exports of the eastern 
section are ivory, rubber, hides, 
cloves, and gums; those of the 
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western region are palm oil, 
rubber, valuable woods, gold, 
monkey skins, ivory, and coffee. 

The richness of the country 
is little known, owing to the diffi- 
culties of exploring the interior, 
and to the climate, which is not 
favorable for Europeans, Lagos 
and Loanda are the chief ports. 


ALIX. SOUTH : ARRICA 


Characteristics of South 
Africa. With the exception of 
Portuguese East Africa, Angola, 
and German Southwest Africa, 
the whole southern part of the ; : iS = 
continent belongs to the United i Sse Se : 


. _ Fic. 336. natty 7 ’ ? dfrica. _ oe) 
OM doles, covered Sith dried prade, lami, aan 
arge pz ‘ 
is a high, mountainous plateau which | 
receives little rainfall. The greatest rainfall | 
and the pleasantest climate are found along | 
the southern and southeastern coasts, and | goat hair, and ostrich feathers form the chief 
hence ‘t is in this part of the country that | products and exports. The colony also has 
we find agriculture (see Fig. 338) and manu- extensive flour mills, breweries, and tan- 
| 


Products; Cities. In the Cafe of Good 
Hope, commonly known as the Cape Colony, 
wheat, oats, barley, all kinds of fruit, wool, 


facturing important. In the rest of the area | neries, and can carry on interior commerce 
grazing is the leading occupation, exceptin | readily, as it has several thousand miles of 
The Transvaaland Orange River colonics, where | railroad. 

mining is very extensive and profitable. In Natal the chief agricultural and min- 
eral products are sugar, maize, 
tea, tobacco, coal, and gold. 

In Rhedesia rice, wheat, coffee, 
and rubber are produced. Rice 
and coffee . © the pri: ‘nal ex- 
ports of Britis. Central Africa. 

The Orange River Colony and 
The Transvaal are fan.ous for 
their gold and diamond mines. 
The diamond mines here are the 
greatest in the world. 

Kimberley is the chief city of 
the diamond region. Gold is ex- 
tensively mined about /ohannes- 
; burg. (See Fig. 337.) The two 
Fic. 337. The market place, Johannesburg. The wagon dravun by colonies last named, also export 

eight steers #s a typical mode of travel in this hilly country. wool, hides, goat hair, and other 
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— 


ucts are much like those found 
elsewhere in similar climates, 
Gold, rubber, cattle, and raffia 
are the leading exports. 

Antananarivo is the capital, 
and the city of 7Zamatave is the 
chief port. 


Suggestions for Review 
(1) Find out as much as youcan 
about the Boers. (2) What part 
of America has a climate like The 


Fic. 338. Hout Bay, South Africa. The 
Jarmhouse and buildings are 
typical of this region. 


grazing products. German South- 
west Africa is mostly a great 
desert region in which grazing is 
the leading occupation. 

The principal cities are along 
the coast or near the mining re- 
gions. These interior cities are 
connected with the leading sea- 
ports by railways. Lourengo Mar- 
gues, on. Delagoa Bay, is connected 
with Pretoria, the capital of The 


bao J : < mee 


Fic. 339. Zable Mountain, South Africa, owes 7ts name to tts peculiar 


Transvaal, as = also Durban and shape and flat summit, This magnificent mass of rock is very 
Port Elisabeth, important ports of precipitous and can be seen from several miles out at sea, 


the extreme south. The 
chief port of South Africa 
is Capf Town, tituated at 
the foot of Tae Moun- 
tain. (See Fig. 339.) 


L. MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar. About 
two hundred and fifty miles 
southeast of Africa lies the 
island of Madagascar. It 
is a French colony nearly 


Transvaal? (3) Why does 
the’ United States import 
more goods from Central 
ther “o11 oouth Africa? (4) 
, does water often have 
to be carried long distances 
in certain regions in Africa? 
(5) What season of the year 
is it at Christmas time in 
South Africa? (6) Find out 
why diamonds are very 
valuable. (7) If you lived at 
; . se Cape Town and during your 
twice the size of the British winter you wished to go where 
Isies, and has a Hot Belt Mg SAP ee it was warmer, in which direc- 
climate. Hence its prod- Fis. 340. An African water carrier.” tion would you travel? 
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Ll. THE CONTINENT OF ASIA 
AS A WHOLE 


Boundaries. Asia is by far the /argest 
continent, and contains more than one-third 
of the land area of the world. It is more 
than twice the size of North America and 
more than four times as large as Europe. 

In the north and the south, as we have 
already seen, the boundary between Asia and 
Europe now generally adopted by geogra- 
phers is the one shown on the map. 

On the northeast, 
Asia is separated 
from North America 
by Bering Strait, 


which is only thirty- 
six miles wide, and 
on the southwest it 
is joined to Africa 
by the narrow Isth- 
mus of Suez. The 
remainder of the 
boundary line of 


Asia is formed by 
the oceans. 

Coast Line. The 
continent has many 
large peninsulas 
bordering on gulfs 
or seas, so that the 
coast .line is very 
irregular. 

Along the eastern 
and southeastern 


coast there are many large islands some | 


distance from the shore which divide the 
western portion of the Pacific Ocean into a 
number of seas nearly surrounded by land. 
Between Asia and Australia the islands 
are very numerous, forming an archipelago, 
called the Malay Archipelago, or Malaysia. 
Climate of the Continent. Asia, like its 
neighbor, Europe, lies mostly in the North 
Temperate Belt. A narrow strip along the 


northern coast and the islands of the Arctic 
Ocean are in the North Cold Cap, where it 
is too cold for any vegetables or cereals to 
grow, and where it is also very dry. 

The southern part of Asia, south of a line 
extending from the Mediterranean along the 
highlands to a point on the Pacific just south 
of the mouth of the Yangtse-kiang, is in the 
Hot Belt. 

In the southern part of the Hot Belt it 
is always very warm and very wet. Along 
the southeastern coast of Asia and in India 


\ 


_\_ 


A a, built for military parka through a pass tn the Caucasns. 
It sigsags over the steep mountains with a gradual rise. 


the rainfall is very heavy from June to 
September, but during the rest of the year 
it is cooler and drier. The place in the 
world which has the heaviest rainfall is in 
northern India, where the yearly rainfall 
is nearly ten times as great as that of the 
eastern United States. 

In Arabia and Persia the winds blow 
from the land most of the time, and hence 
there isa very slight rainfall. ‘These regions 
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are therefore mostly deserts like the Sahara, 
from which they are separated only by the 
narrow Red Sea, 

The Temperate Belt. In the Temperate 
Belt there is a great variety of climate. 
Along the eastern coast south of Peking the 
rainfall and climate are much like those of 
the south Atlantic coast of the United States. 

The larger part of the interior of ‘Asia is 
always dry because the winds blow largely 
from the land rather than from the sea. 
Even when the winds do blow from the 
warm Southern 
Ocean, they lose 
their moisture 
on tne southern 
highlands and 
reach the in- 
terior as dry 
winds. This 
area includes 


Gobi and Turk- 
istan, which are 
ea deserts. 
The highlands 


are fiwa ay s cold 
because they 
are highlands, 
In Szberia it 
is warm and wet 
‘in the summer, 
and very cold 
and dry in the winter, just as we found it 
to be in northern North America. The con- 
tinent of Asia is so large that the central 
portion gets very cold in the winter when 
the winds blow over the frozen land and ice 
all the time. The central part of Siberia 
has the coldest winter known in the world 
—much colder than has been found in the 
polar regions of Greenland, for instance. 
Surface. The interior of Asia is a vast, 
high plateau crossed by a series of high 
mountain ranges that run in a general east 
and west direction. The highest range is 
the Himdlayas (see Fig. 353), which contain 
the loftiest peaks of the world. The tops of 


Fic. 343. 
the continent of Asia. 


These elephants are easily trained. 


‘ 
“I 


some of the peaks are more than five miles 
above the sea, and are so high that they 
haye never been climbed. 

Just north of the Himélayas many of the 
ranges come together in a great highland, 
forming a divide from which the rivers flow 
away in several directions. (See Fig. 342.) 
This highland is known as the Pamirs, and 
is sometimes called the “roof of the world.” 

Besides the great highland area that 
extends throughout central Asia from the 
Black and Caspian seas to the Pacific Ocean, 
the continent 
has two impor- 
tant plateau 
highlands in 
its two larger 
peninsulas. 
One is the pla- 
teauof southern 
India, known as 
the Plateau of 
the Deccan. 

The other 
plateau is that 
of slrabia, which 
is bordered by 
coast moun- 
| tains, as is that 
eee | of the Decean. 
There are no 
rivers of impor- 
tance in Arabia, as the climate is very dry. 
These two plateaus are about as high as the 
plateau of New Mexico in our own country. 

Plains and Drainage. Stretching down 
from the central highland to the Aretie 
Ocean is the great northern plain of Asia, 
a large part of which is not over Goo feet 
above the sea. This plain is a continuation 
of the northern plain of Murope, and is like 
the northern plain of North America in 
many ways. 

The plain is so broad that the rivers 
rising in the highlands and flowing to the 
Arctic Ocean are very long. In the spring 
the headwaters of these streams thaw out 
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before the lower portions, and thus the 
northern lowlands are flooded annually, 
in the same way as the northern lowlands 
of North America are flooded. 

The other important lowlands of Asiaare 
those bordering the Caspian Sea and Lake 
Aral, and those along the lower courses 
of the great southern and eastern rivers, 
such as the Exphrates, the Indus, the Ganges- 
Brahmaputra,the Vaugtse-kiang, the Hwang-ho, 
and the Amur. 

The Aral-Caspian lowland differs from 
all the others because the rivers do not flow 
to the ocean. It is a region of interior 
drainage like the country about Great Salt 
Lake in Utah. 

The Yangtse-kiang and the Ob-Irtysh 
are the longest rivers in the world, with 
three exceptions—the Missouri-Mississippi, 
the Nile, and the Amazon. 

The Islands. The islands of the Pacific, 
some of which are very beautiful, contain 
great numbers of volcanoes. Many of the 
volcanoes are still active. 

Plants. Northern Asia isa tundra region 
in which the only plants are low bushes, 
mosses, and lichens, such as are found in 
the tundras of North America. 

South of the tundras in Siberia is a great 
forest region containing many trees similar 
to those of the forests of the United States. 
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The branches drop 
jibers which take root and become trunks of the tree, 


Fic. 345. The banyan tree, Indra. 
The other forest region of Asia is in the 
warm, moist southeast, where the trees are 
so thick that the forests are known in places 
as jungles. (See Fig. 345.) Some of the trees 
are valuable as cabinet woods, as are the 
trees of the Hot Belt of Central America. 

The deserts, which cover much of Asia, 
contain few trees except in the oases. When 
there is rain grasses grow in those regions 
where it is too wet to be a desert, but where 
there is not enough rain for trees. 

The grass regions which border the west- 
ern deserts are known as steppes. Those in 
the southeast along the coast which have_ 
tain in the summer are known as savannas. 
Here the grasses grow very high and very 
luxuriantly in the wet seaso** and become 
withered and brown in the dry season. 

Animals. Asia contains many kinds of 
wild animals that are interesting. It is 
the home of the tiger, which is a kind of 
cat found throughout southern and eastern 
Asia. The elephants which are found in 
southern Asia are trained and are used as 
work animals. (See Figs. 343 and 344.) 

The single-horned and double-horned 
rhinoceros, lions, hyenas, panthers, and 
many other fierce animals which we found 
in the Hot Belt of Africa, also abound in 
Asia. 
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In southeastern Asia there are many | best, because there are large numbers of 
varieties of monkey, of which the orang- | them in our country, are the Chinese and 
outang is the most interesting. the Japanese. 

In Siberia occur polar bears, foxes, | White people are found especially in 
ermines, minks, sables, and other animals | western Asia, in Siberia, and in India. Some 
which are hunted for their skins. | of these people are very dark, as are the 
Arabs. (See Fig. 352.) 
In India and along 
the southeastern 
coast of Asia there 
are many Europeans 
living in the colonies 
of European nations. 

In southern India 
and on many of the 
islands of the Malay 
Archipelago there 
are great numbers 
of black people sim- 
ilar to those who live 
in Africa, 

The larger num- 
ber of the inhabit- 
ants of Asia are not 
energetic and inven- 
tive as are the Euro- 
peans, and have not 
developed the re- 


Tic. 347. Vifits, the leading city of Caucasta, situated on the river Kura. An 


zmportant commercial center. sources of the con- 
Minerals. Asia is very rich in minerals, | tinent. Hence most of the countries of Asia 
but mining has not been extensively devel- | are not progressive. The most active coun- 


oped. Precious stones are found in Ceylon, tries, with the exception of Japan, are those 
Burma, and Turkistan; gold in the Ural | that have been developed by Europeans, 
and Altai mountains and in the mountains Occupations, The leading occupation in 


in the northeast; silver and copper in the warm and moist countries of Asia is 
Siberia; and coal and iron in China and 


| agriculture. (See Fig, 351.) Crops can be 
Japan. About the Caucasus (see Fig. 341) | grown so easily.in this region that great 
there are many rich petroleum wells. | numbers.of fp ple can live on a small area. 
People. About three-fourths of the in- | In fact, more than one-half of the people of 
habitants of Asia belong to the yellow race- | the world live in southern and eastern Asia. 
These people (see Fig. 361) are short, yel- | In northern Asia and along the north- 
lowish in color, and have straight black  easterfi.coast the people live largely by 
hair and small dark eyes. Theoutercorners | hunting and fishing. 
of the eyes are slightly raised. The remaining portions of the continent 
The yellow people are found especially | in which it is moist enough for vegetation 
in central Asia, in China, Japan, Tibet, | to grow are occupied by wandering people 
Burma, and Siam. The ones we know the | who get their living through grazing. 
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Suggestions for Review 


(1) Compare on a globe the position of 
Asia and the United States. (2) Compare the 
southern coast of Asia with that of Europe. 
(3) What continent has the greatest amount of 
desert? (4) Why is the “roof of the world” 
a good name to apply to the Pamirs region? 
(5) Find out some interesting fact in reference 
to the Ganges. (6) How does the Caspian 
differ from the Black Sea? (7) Find out some 
kinds of work that elephants can do. 


Lll. RUSSIA IN ASIA 


Siberia. The Asiatic portion of the great 
Russian Empire includes Szberia, the vast 
desert region of Turkistan, which extends 
to the Caspian, and the country bordering 
the Caucasus Mountains, known as Caucasia. 
(See Figs. 341 and 349.) 

We have already seen that Song has a 
severe climate with 
long and very dry 
winters. The sum- 
mers are hot, but 
they are so short 
that few crops can 
be raised. Grazing, 
hunting, and fishing 
are the leading oc- 
cupations. 

The people are 
generally poor, but 
their condition is 
improving constant- 
ly, especially along 
the new Trans- 
Siberian Railroad 
from Russia in 
Europe to Vladivo- 
stok on the Pacific 
coast. (See Fig. 114.) 
This government 
railroad will be of great value in building 
up the country, and will give Russia a port 
on one of the great oceans. 

There are a cities of any size in aciherta 


Fic. 348. 


A view of the ruined hailed wuts cro rowing the heights s above Tifis, 
to its wealth the city has been many tines besieged, espec jal by the Persians. 


a ? Fai 


wf 


because the occupations are those that must 
be carried on by a scattered population. 

Irkutsk, near Lake Baikal, is the chief 
commercial city, and is the residence of the 
governor-general of Eastern Siberia. 

Russian Central Asia. Russian Turk- 
istan is everywhere a rugged steppe or 
desert region. The inhabitants are there- 
fore mostly xomads, people who move about 
in search of grass for their herds. 

Along the river lowlands, where irriga- 
tion can be carried on, the people raise 
cereals, cotton, rice, and other crops that 
require moisture and warmth, 

Tiflis, Caucasia, a railway center, is the 
chief city south of the Caucasus. (See Figs, 
347 and 348.) Baku is the center of the oil 
industry. 


Suggestions for Review. 
(1) Why has Siberia little water commerce? 
(2) In what ways is Siberia like Russia? (3) 


Owing 


Find out some interesting fact about the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad. (4) Why does Russia need 
a port on the Pacific? (5) Why do the people 
of the steppe regions lead a nomadic life ? 
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TALL. “A SLA TT CL CORRE Pee 
AND ARABIA | 


Nature of this Region. Asi- 
atic Turkey is much larger than 
Turkey in Europe, from which 
it is separated by the narrow 
straits of the Dardanelles and 
Bosporus. It includes Asta Minor, 
Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and 
large parts of the coast of Arabia. 

The larger part of Asiatic 
Turkey isa high plateau, with 
so little rainfall that grazing is E eee | 
the only profitable occupation. Fic. 350. Boat and boatmen in the harbor of Jaffa. The picture shows 
In some places there is moisture the rocky character of the Si riai shoves. 
enough to raise wheat and other cereals, but | includes the Holy Land, which in biblical 
the region has been known for its grazing | times was very much richer than now. 
since the earliest times. The coast of Syria is straight and has no 

A low plain borders the coast of Asia | good harbors. The best are at Jaffa (see 
Minor and Syria. This plain hasaclimate | Fig. 350) and Beirut, which have always been 
very similar to that of other Mediterranean | the chief ports of the country 
countrics and produces the same crops— In the deep, narrow valley, cut off from 
grapes, oranges, figs, olives,and mulberries. | the coast by a plateau, are the Jordan River 

Mesopotamia is a rich alluvial plain bor- | and the Dead Sea. The Dead Sea is nearly 
dering the Tigris and Euphrates. It has | a quarter of a mile below the sea level; 
a warm climate. Wherever irrigation is | hence it has no outlet, and is a salt lake. 
employed the people can raise all kinds of In the Jordan valley are many places 
grain and fruit with little effort. often mentioned in the Bible. The most 

Syria. The most interesting parts of | interesting place, however, is /erusalent, 
Asiatic Turkey are Syria and Arabia. Syria | which is now connected with Jaffa by a rail- 
road. Jerusalem was the center of the 
history described in the Bible, and is a holy 
city to all Christians and Jews. 

Damascus, connected with the port of 
Beirut by rail, is the capital of Syria and a_ 
great caravan trade center. It has long 
been famous for its fine steel and leather. 

Arabia. Arabia (see Fig. 349) is only in 
naréa Turkish possession, ‘The interior is 
la. (ely a grazing country (sce Fig. 123), and 
the people are nomads, Along the coast, 
dates, tobacco, and coffee are raised in sufii- 
cient quantities for commerce. 

Aecca, the chief town, has long been 
Fic. 351. A faasant of Palestine plowing. It is a com- important because it is the birthplace of 

mon thing ¢ find a mule and a cow yoked together. sfohammed, and hence is the great holy city. 
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LIV. PERSIA, AP- 
GHANISTAN, AND 
BALUCHISTAN 


of the Mohammedans. It 
is visited yearly by thou- 
sands of pilgrims, who go 
to worship at the shrine of 
Mohammed. 

Aden, on the Gulf of 
Aden, is a fortified town 
belonging to the United 
Kingdom, and is an im- 
portant point because it 
controls the entrance to 
the Red Sea as Gibraltar 
controls the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. 


Persia. Persia is mostly 
a high plateau bordered 
by mountain ranges on the 
north and south. The cli- 
mate, therefore,is verydry, 
and the interior of Persia 
is a great desert. 

Agriculture is found 
only in the valleys where 
irrigation can be carried 


Fic. 352. - Arab boys at their studies. They 


Suggestions for Review i use no books, most of their on, and along the shores 
(1) What places in Syria lessons being oral. of the Caspian where there 


are most frequently mentioned in the Bible? | isa narrow lowland. The principal agricul- 
(2) What do we mean when we sdy that a place | tural products are cotton, opium, and silk. 
is a Mecca? (3) What part of our country has a Afghanistan and Baluchistan. Afghan- 
climate most like that of Asia Minor? (4) What | istan and Baluchistan are unimportant and 
makes Damascus important as a trade center? | little known countries. Apples, cereals, and 
grapes are grown by 
means of irrigation, 
and horses, goats, 
sheep, and camels are 
raised 


Suggestions for Review . >, 


~~ 
hat 


(1) Find out why Per- 
sia was once a very im; 
portant country. (2) Why} 
is it difficult to travel in 
Persia? (3). Describethe 
surface of Af? hanistan. 


LV DIA 
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The Empire of India, 

: India oécupies the 

a ee, 2 fe) | great southern pen- 

yy / Lt) DS~eh i fiveee|| insula of Asia, and 

- J Wa, - ry Se. = eeeee| extends from the Hi 
ee idlayas to the Indi 


f SILLS lim rr — a -. i] ~Ocean. It alsoinclu¢ 
as a4? im. ei a narrow strip of ter 
tory skirting the east- 


Fis. 353. A typical mountain village in the Himdlayas, etght thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, The roofs of the huts are: I ern coash.of the Bay of 


covered with straw mating. Bengal. 29 


* 
ix 
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In the north of India, on the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas, are two small inde- 
pendent countries, Nepal and Bhutan. 

The remainder of this great country, 
more than half as large as Europe, belongs 
to the United Kingdom, and forms the 
Empire of India. The king of the United 
Kingdom is also emperor of India. 

Climate and Surface. India lies in the 
Hot Belt and reaches nearly to the equator. 
(See Fig.125.) In the winter the winds blow 
from the land to the sea, and the rainfall is 
slight. Thisis the dry season. Inthe sum- 
mer the winds blow from the warm ocean 
and bring an enormous quantity of rain to 
India. The rainy season extends from June 
to October. 

The heaviest rainfall occurs along the 
lower slopes of the Himalayas, on the Ghats, 
and also along the eastern coast. In the 
western portion of India the rainfall is 
small and varies from year to year. When- 
ever the rain is too small to allow crops to 
tipen, famines follow and the people suffer 
greatly. 

The rainfall of the Him4layas furnishes 
water to the two great rivers, the Judus and 
the Ganges-Brahmaputra. These rivers bring 
water and fine soil to their alluvial plains 

each year, as the Nile does in Egypt. Their 
vi. ~s are, therefore, very fertile and are 
dense Jas 
: e great northern plain which 


Fic. 354. Transportation in Burma. A cart i draw by 
white bullocks. 
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contains the rivers mentioned, is a plateau 
known as The Deccan. This plateau has a 
favorable climate for agriculture and a mod- 
erate rainfall. The steep western border 
of the plateau, known as the Western Ghats, 
separates the narrow plain along the west- 
ern coast from the plateau proper. 

The coast line of India is long but very 
regular. Therefore there are few good har- 
bors. (See Fig. 349.) The leading ports, 
except Bombay, are a little way up the large 
rivers. Bombay is protected by islands, so 
that its harbor is safe. 

Occupations andCommerce. The native 
people of India (see Fig. 356) are of many 
races and many religions. The larger num- 


1G. 355- The n ayy ve and ve ery comfortable m woud of 
traveling in India. 


‘her belong to the white race and are known 


alindus. ‘The people gain their living 
chiefly by agriculture, because the climate 
and soil are practically everywhere favor- 
able for this industry. 

The principal food of the native people 
is rice, which is raised along the lower river 
courses and around the Bay of Bengal. 


noe > ie 


A nattoe hutin Burma T, ra WOMEN 


Fic. 356. 
sifting, and drying rice. 


The region is so densely populated that 
most of the rice is consumed at home. 

Wheat is raised in abundance in the 
Upper Indus valley and on the. Deccan. 
Rice, wheat, cotton, tobacco, jute, tea, indigo, 
oil seeds, and opium are the principal agricul- 
tural products. More than half the foreign 
trade of India is with the United 
Kingdom. 

India is well supplied with 
navigable rivers and with rail- 
reads; hence interior commerce 
is easily carried on There are 
more than twenty-five thousand 
miles of railroads which radiate 
from Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
and other ports. 

Cities. Calcutta (see Fig. 358) 
is the largest city in India, and 
is the second largest city in the 
British Empire. It is the chief 
city for foreign commerce, and 

_ manufactures jute and paper. 

Bombay, the second city of 
India, is more important than 
Calcutta, chiefly because of its 

excellent harbor. 
There are many other cities 


are aera g. 
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A giant Fahkileo tree in India. 
of separ. ate shoots or branches, and the height as 
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in India with a population of 
more than one hundred thou- 
sand each. Indian architecture 
is very beautiful. (See Fig. 359.) 
The oldest city is Benares, which 
is a holy city for the Hindus, as 
Jerusalem is for Christians and 
Mecca for the Mohammedans. 


MoV do Ce VoL OM 

Southeast of the very tip of 
India is a large island called 
Ceylon. Ceylon lies in the Hot 
Belt and belongs to the United 
Kingdom. Its products are 
chiefly tea, rice, cocoanuts, cacao, 
and spices. It is the third tea- 
producing country of the world. 
The capital, Colombo, has a very 
magnificent harbor, which has been made 
by the building of a great breakwater to 
keep the waves from spending their full 
force on the shore. It is the most central 
port of the Indian Ocean and the chief port 
of the island. Therefore it is of great com- 
mercial importance. 


Se sagocT AVC 
J a ea bath Ve 
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The Empire of Ind 
India occu ie 


Notice the great papa yes 


compared with the standing figure. 


CHINESE EMPIRE 
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Suggestions for Review 

(1) In what way is 
India unlike any 
other colony of the 
United Kingdom? 
{2) Find out some- 
thing about anIndian 
famine. (3) By what 
route would you go 
from Bombay to Eng- 
land, and why? (4) 
Why did the early 
explorers all desire 
to find a route to 
India? (5) What is 
the largest city of the 
British Empire? (6) 
What have you seen 
that was made of 
bamboo? 


LVI. CHINESE EMPIRE important and best known country of the 


empire, because the Chinese have an active 


Countries of the Empire. The Chinese 
Empire, which is much larger than the 


commerce with other nations. (See Fig. 114.) 
China is now much larger than it was for- 


United States, including Alaska, is made | merly. The boundary as it existed 2,000 


up of China, Mongolia, Tibet, Manchuria, and 
East Jurkistan. China is, however, the most 


Fic. 359. 4 royal palace in Mandalay, the capital of Burina, India. The minarets 
and decorations are most beautifully carved. In she Joreground 
zs one of the palace servants. : 


years ago is marked in part by the Great 
Wall, which is still in a good state of preser- 


vation and an object 
of great interest.(See 
Figs. 360 and 363.) 
Surface. The Chi- 
nese Empire is 
largely a mountain- 
ous and hilly coun- 
try, and contains in 
Tibet the highest 
mountains of the 
world, These moun- 
tains rise above a 
high plateau, which 
itself is about three 
miles above the 
level of the sea. 
The eastern part 
of Manchuria and 
the southeastern 
parts of China are 
vast alluvial plains 


“ew -) 
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China, which 7s now partly in ruins. 


that have been built up by the 
great rivers. The largest plain is 
that of the Hwang-ho, or Yellow 

River, so called because of the 
color of its detritus. 

This river is also remarkable 
because it has changed its whole 
lower course several times within 
afew centuries. It now flows into 
the Gulf of Pechili, but for a long 
time previous to 1853 it flowed 
into the Yellow Sea, more than 
two hundred and fifty miles south 
of its present mouth. 

Climate. The climate of the 
Chinese Empire is varied. The 
lofty, mountains and plateaus of 
Tibet, Turkistan, and Mongolia 
are very cold in the winter, very 
hot in the summer, and extremely 
dry at all seasons. 

‘South of the Yangtse-kiang 
River the rainfall is similar in 
amount to that of the southern 
Atlantic states in America. 

People. The people of the 


Fic. 360. A section of the Great Wall of 


é 
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Fic. 361. A wovtan from the north of 
“hina. Notice the peculiar head- 
i ess the shoes, the sleeves, and 
the long finger nails. 


tO atti wa 
Ge hase Lb.™ 
pt aah 
_-|"there is moisture and 


Chinese Empire nearly all be- 
long to the yellow race. There 
are, however, strong differences 
between the Mongolians in 
Mongolia, the Tibetans in Tibet, 
and the Chinese in China. The 
Mongolians and Tibetans are 
largely nomads,who follow their 
flocks and herds. 

The Chinese carry on agri- 
culture, manufacturing, and 
commerce, and are an impor- 
tant race, but they are not pro- 
gressive and have not made use 
of the natural riches in which 
their country abounds. 


LVITI. CHINA 


Occupation of People. 
Agriculture is by far the 
chief industry of China, 
because the warm, moist 
summers, the good soil, 
and gentle slopes are all 
very favorable. The 
lower regions are de- 
voted to the raising of 
rice, sugarcane,and 
cotton. 

The most important. 
crops, however, are tea 
and silk. Silhworms are 
raise4 + f2-~hbers, 
oe 
~ .vuud’. Wherever 


heat enough for the tea 
plants. Tea, silk, and 
porcelain have always 
been the most important 
exports of China. 

There is but little 
manufacturing in China, 
but cotton and silk mills 
are now being built near 
some of the large cities. 


Commerce and Cities. The 
exports of China, like those. of 
other eastern countries, are 
largely those that are very valu- 
able in proportion to their weight. 
For instance, a shipload of silk 
and other Chinese products is 
worth many times as much asa 
shipload of wheat. 

China has few navigable rivers 
and few railroads. The Yangtse- 
kiang is navigable for more than 
1,000 miles, but as a rule goods 
(see Fig 362) are brought to the 
coast with great difficulty and at 
large expense. 

The ports at which trade is car- 
ried on are called “treaty ports.” 
Some of these ports have been open for 
foreign trade for about seventy years. 

Tientsin-fu is the port for the capital, 
Peking, which is the seat of the central gov- 
ernment of China. (See Fig. 349.) 

‘fong-kong, near Canton, is built on a rocky 
island and belongs to the United Kingdom. 


Fic. 362. 
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Fic. 363. : 
China, Trade with Russia ts largely carrted on by ca rane 


Silks, tea, spices, and other merchandise are 
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A caravan of camels resting outside of the Great Wall of 


Transporting goods over the waterways in China. Notice 
the raft made of bamboo poles, and int the distance the 


typical Chinese bridge. 


Hong-kong has a fine harbor and carries on 
a large part of the trade with the interior. 
Other small ports have been secured by 
different governments in recent years, so 
that the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Portugal, and Japan each owns a bit of ter- 
ritory in the Chinese Empire. 
¢ The Dependencies of the 


Empire. The dependencies of 
lea China are not very important, 
~~ though they are large and con- 


tain many inhabitants. 
/ Manchuria is the only de- 
- pendency in which agriculture 
: is carried on to any extent, the 
other provinces being almost 
| entirely devoted to grazing, if 
occupied at ali. 

Lhasa, in Tibet, is the holy city 
of the Buddhists, as the people are - 
} called who profess Buddhism. 
) Only a very few Europeans have 
ever succeeded in getting into 
= the city, because it is jealously 
guarded, and foreigners are 
driven away. In fact it was not 
until a few years ago that Furo- 
peans were allowed even to live 
in the provinces of China, 
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Suggestions for Review 


(1) Find out about some important event 
which has happened in China within a few 
years. (2) Describe some singular customs of 
the Chinese. (3) What have you ever seen that 
came from China? (4) Examine a tea chest at 
a grocery and see where it was packed. 


teeter JAPANESE EMPIRE 


An Island Empire. The Japanese Em- 
pire includes all the islands from Kam- 
chatka to Formosa, except one-half of the 
island of Sakhalin. It also con- 
tains the peninsula on which 
Port Arthur is situated. 

The chiefislands of Japan are 
Niphon (Hondo), which, with a 
fewneighboringsmallerislands, | 
forms the chief portion ofthe | 
empire, and formosa. 

Surface. The islands are 
very mountainous and _ the 
coast is irregular. There are 
many active volcanoes. The 


Fic. 364. Rue felds in one of the low, well-watered val 
are continually being Jed with water. 


| tion which crowd th: 


Fic. 365. 


loftiestand most beau- 
tiful mountain is yi 
yama, Which is more 
than 12,000 feet in 
height. It rises 
abruptly from a low- 
land, and forms the 
most conspicuous 
feature of the land- 
scape. 

Owing to the vol- 
canic activity the 
islands have many 
earthquakes each 
year; hence important 
buildings and rail- 
way bridges must be 
built to stand severe 
earthquakes without 
being damaged. 


leys of Japan. The terraces Tie wisrenesane 


: short, rapid torrents 
in the mountains and broad, shallow streams 
in the lowlands. They-are not navigable 
and hence are of no commercial importance. 

Climate. The climate is moist almost~ 
everywhere and ranges from cold in the 
north to very hot in the south. The islands 
have an abundance of rainfall; hence they 
are very fertile. Forests abound on the 
mountain slopes, and grass and flowers 
grow everywhere in the lower lands. The 
smaller grasses have but little. a ko. 
grow, owing to the other forms vu. 


A pleasure boat on one of the rivers of Japan. 


Bamboo (see Fig. 357), 
which is a very tall grass 
and grows abundantly, is 
used for food, for paper, 
and in making utensils 
and furniture of all kinds. 
Japan is a land of very 
beautiful flowers in the 


KOREA 21! 


ST tenance 


It is rapidly becoming of 
great importance as 2 
manufacturing center. 
The port for Tokyo is 
Yokohama (see Figs. 114 
and 349), which has a fine 
harbor and carries on more 
than half of the export 


summer. 

People. The Japanese 
(see Figs. 365, 366, and 367) 
belong to the yellow race, 
but are more progressive 
and advanced in civiliza- 
tion than any other yellow 
people. They are noted 
for their politeness, are 
very cleanly, and very 
fond of beauty, either in 
art or in natural scenery. 


trade of the empire. 


LX, KOREA 


Characteristics of the 
Country. The Korean 
Empire eccupies the large 
peninsula between the Yel- 
low Sea and the Japan Sea. 
It is under the protection 
of Japan. The country is 
everywhere hilly and in 


Fic. 366. Japanese girls, showing the 
method of carrying their baby 
brothers and sisters. 


Within the last fifty years the Japanese have | parts mountainous. The soil, however, is 
adopted many European ways and have now | rich and is well developed, more than three- 
become an important commercial nation. fourths of the people being farmers. The 


Cccupations. The cold northern island 
of \vro is largely occupied by a very hairy 
race of people whoare knownas Aiuus. The 
Ainus get their living chiefly by hunting 
and fishing, like the Eskimos. In the other 
islands agriculture and manufacturing by 
hand are the chief occupations. 

Cereals are grown in the north, and rice 
(see Fig. 364), sugar cane, tea, and cotton 
are raised in the warmer southern islands. 

ee -f exports are silk, cotton manu- 

eoal, copper, and tea. The articles 
Te “sr small objects of 
art that are grea. = ~—— in Europe and 
Ame. ‘ 

In Formosa camphor is atc 
forest and forms a valuable p.. uct. 

There are few railroads in Japan, owing } 
to the mountainous character of the country. 
There are many good harbors, however, and 
Japan is rapidly developing an important 
oceanic trade. age : i i 

Cities. Zokyo, with a population of more + Fic.367. Japanese women spinning and weaving silk, 


ote ; : 2 2 The stile seods wiade tr Japan are often ver 
than a million, is the capital and chief city. Deantifud pi. ae pre eye . J 


climate also is favorable for agriculture, as 
the summers are warm and the rainfall is 
usually abundant during the growing season. 

Products and Exports. The principal 
crops are cereals, beans, and tobacco, like 
those found in a similar latitude in eastern 
North America. The country is very rich 


eas —————— wae te 


here for sake of the trade. 
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‘Fic. 368. A cluster of house boats on the Grand Canal near 
The owners live in these flimsy craft. 


Shanghat, 


in minerals, especially in gold, silver, copper, 
coal,andiron. The mines have not been de- 
veloped toany greatextent, however. There 
is some manufacturing. 

The principal exports are rice, beans, 
hides, and ginseng. Ginseng is a root which 
grows abundantly and is highly valued by 
the Chinese as a medicine. 

People. The people of Korea belong to 
the yellow race, but their lan- 
guage is very different from that 
of either the Chinese or Japa- 
nese. Europeans were not al- 
lowed in the country until 1882. 
Now there are several open ports 
and a large foreign population, 
the larger part of whom are 
Japanese. Séu/ is the capital and 
chief city. Many Europeans live 


Suggestions for Review 


(1) Describe some picture you 
have seen of some part of Japan. 
{2) Why is Japan a pleasant coun- 
try to visit? (3) Would you prefer 
to visit Japan or Korea? Why? (4) 
Give some reasons why Korea is 
not so important as Japan. 


Fic. 369. Houses built on piles near the banks of a river in 


LXI, I[NDO-CHINA 


Siam and French Indo-China. 
Indo-China includes Stam, French 
Indo-China, Burma, the Malay 
States, and the Straits Settlements. 
The region is hilly or mountain- 
ous and has a warm and moist 
climate. Asa result, vegetation 
grows abundantly and costly 
woods are important products. 

Siam is an independent coun- 
try of very great richness. Rice, 
tobacco, and cotton are the prin- 
cipal crops, and rice, teakwood, 
and tin are the chief exports. 

Bangkok is the capital and 
chief city of Siam. It is built 
beside the river J/enam, and many of the 
people live on the river in floating houses, 
like those used in China (see Fig. 368). 

French Indo-China has a climate very 
favorable for rice culture, and in the low- 
lands rice is the principal crop raised. Hanot, 
the chief port of the north, and Saigon of 
the south, are among the most progressive 
cities of the Pacific coast of Asia. 


Singapore. 


é 
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belonging to the United States, 
the larger islands are /ave (see 
Fig. 370), Sumatra, Borneo, the Cele- 
bes, and New Guince (see Fig. 371) 

The more important islands 
of the archipelago belong to the 
Netherlands and form the Dutch 
East Indies. (See Fig. 374.) 
Nearly all the islands are vol- 
canic, and many of the peaks are 
active. The climate is very moist 
and very warm, and hence vege- 
tation is everywhere abundant. 
(See Fig. 370.) 

The chief products are coffee, 
tobacco, tropical fruits, spices, tin, 
and costly woods. The animals, 
many of which are similar to those 
of Asia and Australia, are also 
Fic. 370. A native village in Java. Nolice the roofs of grass very numerous, and bright. 

and the fences of matting. colored birds are found every: 
The Straits Settlements. The southern | where in the luxuriant forests. 


end of the Malay peninsula and the neigh- The largest city of the archipelago is 
boring islands contain several small native | Batavia in Java, This city is the most im- 
states and British settlements. Tinisavery | portant port (see Figs. 114 and 374) of this 
important product. part of the world except Singapore. 

The island of Singapore is a densely for- 
ested island, on the south side of which is Suggestions for Review 


the city of Singapore. (See Fig. 369.) (1) What do you use frequently that proba- 
Singapore has rapidly developed into a bly came from the Malay Archipelago? (2) 
very important port, owing to its position. | Compare the climate of the East Indies and 
All vessels plying between Europe or India | the West Indies. 
and the east coast of Asia must 
pass this point. Therefore it is 
a calling place for vessels of more 
than fifty oceanic lines. 


LXTT, THE MALAY AR- 
CHIPELAGO 


Characteristics of the Islands. 
The Malay Archipelago includes 
a countless number of small and 
large islands south and southeast 
of Asia. (See Figs. 371 and 374.) ai tes ail aa iP dtedies shan acts 

Besides the Philippines, which Fic. 371. Al marine fishing village in New Guinea. The houses 
we have already mentioned as are built on tslands or upon piles in shallow walter. 
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LXIT, AUSTRALIA | The winds are mostly from the southeast, 


The Continent of Australia. Australia | and thus the eastern mountains receive an 
is the smallest of all the continents, being | abundance of rain on their coast or wind- 
about the size of the United States, not in- | wardsides. The rest of the continent, which 
cluding any of its dependencies. It is a | is a great plain (see Fig. 373), is so cut off 
colony of the United Kingdom with a gov- | from moisture by the bordering mountains 
ernment like that of Canada. that it is a desert, or nearly a desert. 

Climate and Surface. The southern part Asa result of the dryness there are few 
of the continent is in the South Temperate | rivers of consequence. The largest is the 
Belt and the remainder is in the Hot Belt. | Murray River in the southeastern portion. 
Mountains (see Fig. 372) border the east, the People. In the interior of the continent 
southwestern, and the northern coasts. there is a large number of the original 
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inhabitants of Australia who occupied the 
whole region before it was discovered and 
developed by white men. 

These people, the so-called aborigines, are 
a dark brown, almost black, people, who are 
very wild and who lead a savage life. They 
are known as Bushmen. Their tools and 
weapons are very simple. They do not even 
have the bow and arrow which were so com- 
mon among our Indians. Spears, clubs, and 
boomerangs are their principal instruments 
for hunting. 


GREAT AUSTRALI yy. 
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Animals and Plants. The animals of 
Australia are very interesting, for there is 
not an animal on that continent like those 
we have in our forests in the United States 
except those which have been taken to the 
country by the white men. 

The most interesting animals are the 
kangaroos, which have very long, powerful 
hind legs that enable them to leap over the 
ground almost as fast as a horse can run. 

The plants are also very interesting and 
many of them are found only in Australia. 
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Occupations. Irom its mountainous char- 
acter in the eastern and western portions, 
and from its climate, we should naturally 
expect that the chief occupations in the 
colony would be grazing, agriculture, and 
mining. The mining is largely for gold, 
which is the most important export from 
the country. Indeed, in the case of Australia 
as of California, it was the discovery of gold 
that first brought colonists to the region. 

The principal industry, however, is graz- 
ing. (See Fig. 375.) Australia has many 
cattle ranches 
or vuzs, as they 
are called, but 
sheep-raising is 
the most im- 
portant,and the 
continent as a 
whole is the 
greatest sheep 
country of the 
world. Not only 
are there more 

- sheep, but the 
quality of the 
wool, especially 
that from Vic- 
toria, is the 
finest known. _ 

The only 
goods that are 
manufactured are certain necessary articles 
for use in the colony. Frozen meat is pre- 
pared, in certain of the states, especially in 

. Queensland, for foreign use, and is exported 

largely to the United Kingdom. 

Cities. The principal cities are the cap- 
itals of the different states, and all are on 
the coast. Thus they are commercial cities 
of importance. 

The largest city is Melbourne. (See Fig. 
374.) This city has about nine-tenths of the 
commerce of the continent. 

To the south and southeast of Australia 
are the large islands of Zasmania and New 
Zealand, both of which are grazing countries. 


Fic. 375. A group of cattle on a ranch. 
sheep zs one of the principal industries of Australca. 
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Hobart is the leading city of Tasmania, and 

Auckland is the principal city and port of 

New Zealand. This town is famous for 

exporting the best frozen meat that reaches 

England. 

LXIV. THE ISLANDS OF THE 
PACIFIC 


Ownership and Characteristics. The 
western portion of the great Pacific Ocean 
is thickly dotted with small islands, many 
of which be- 
long to differ- 
ent countries of 
Europe. We 
have already 
studied certain 
of these islands 
because they 
belong to the 
United States. 

Most of these 
islands are the 
tops of volca- 
noes that have 
grown up from 
the bottom of 
the ocean. The 
products are 
chicily agricul- 
tural and simi- 
lar to those usually found in the Hot Belt. 
The islands that belong to European coun. 
tries are important for their harbor facili- 
ties and as coaling stations for vessels 
crossing the ocean. (See Fig, 114.) 


: 


The ratsing of cattle and 


Suggestions for Review 

(1) In what way do the names of the states 
of Australia suggest the country to which they 
belong? (2) What other southern continents 
have occupations similar to those of Australia? 
(3) How would you reach Australia trom the 
United States? (4) Find out by what routes 
the mails are carried from Australia to Eng- 
land, (5) Find out all you can about the Bush- 
men, as the savages of Australia are called, 
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The suggestions on Part I. have been arranged primarily to show how nature study and handwork may be 
related to geozraphy in such a manner as to be a help in the geography work. 


SUGGESTIONS TO ACCOMPANY PART I 


I., T1., and I//, Pages 7,9, and 10. 
Homes: Indian — Framework for tents constructed ; 
skin or other material used. 
Eskimo— Homes made of clay. 
Streets and Roads: Arrangement of roads, houses, etc., 
shown by the sand table. 
Guideposts made. 
Luildings constructed of thin wood, 
Arrangement of streets in towns shown. 


Vi and V7. Pages 16 and 109. 
Slopes: Children’s conception of level country, rolling 
country, ete., on sand table. 
Routes followed by roads shown in each case. 


Vi., V7l., and 7X. Pages 22, 26, and 29. 


Stream development and work of water shown: 
Formation of stream. 
Making of channel. 
Carrying of detritus. 
Deposition of detritus. 
A river system — Hills, plains, and valleys. 


Formation of lakes: (a) By means of a natural obstruc- 


tion; (é) by means of a dam. 
Rapids and waterfalls. 
Filling and draining of lakes, 
Note: Onut-cf-deor work is important at this stage. 


X. Page 32. 
Gardening: Peas, etc , started in various soils. 


AV. and X77. Pages 36 and 4o. 


Non-tnustrumental weather observations : 
Winds — Direction. 
Weathervane constructed. 
Velocity — Classified as calm, light, strong, etc. 
‘Temperature — Classified as warm, cool, cold. 
Relation to wind noted. 


State of sky and precipitation noted. 

Observations recorded on ‘*Sunshine Chart ”— fair 
day, orange disc of paper; cloudy day, gray disc; 
stormy day, black. 

Relation to wind direction noted. 

Moisture — Evaporation illustrated in various ways: 
Water placed near heat; clothes wrung out of 
water, 

Condensation — Illustrated by breathing on pane; 
chilling water. Dew point found. 

Rainfall— Shape and size of drops noted. 

Amount of precipitation measured. 

Snow — Flakes studied. Crystallization of salt, sugar, 

etce., noted. Snowfall measured. 


XIII. Page 42. 


Pioneer life studied and compared with present. 
Agriculture: Gardening—Vegetables grown under vary- 
ing conditions. Gardens visited. 
Grazing — A model dairy studied; care of cows and 
milk. 
Lumbering: Lumber camp studied. Sawmill visited. 
ining, Quarrying: Mine and life of miner studied. 
Excursion to mine or quarry. 


XIV. Page 47. 


Transportation — Commerce: Freight depots, docks, 
warehouses, and steamers visited. 


XV. Page 4o. 
Practical observations : 

Shadow of vertical rod marked at regular intervals 
before and after noon, to show time of noon, 

The true north found. 

Desks, etc., drawn to scale. 

Other areas drawn to scale by teacher. The correct 
dimensions found by the pupils. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS TO ACCOMPANY PART II 


XV. Page 53. £2 
(x) If you were to start from your home and travel 
about the world eastward, what bodies of land and 
water would you pass over? (2) If you were to travel 
westward, what bodies of land and water would you 
cross? (3) Starting from your home in a northerly 
direction and traveling around the earth, what directions 


would you take? (4) What bodies of land and water 
would you cross? (5) Starting in a southerly direction 
and traveling around the earth, what bodies of land and 
water would you cross? (6) What oceans might we cross 
in traveling from North America to Eurasia? (7) Which 
one would you cross if you were going to Europe? (8) 
Which ones in going to Asia? (9) Name the bodies of 
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Water surrounding each continent. (10) In what direc- 
tion is each continent from North America? (11) What 
continents are crossed by the equator? (12) Which of 
the continents is the warmest? (13) How do you know? 
(14) What line divides the earth into northern and 
southern hemispheres? (15) Could we divide the earth 
in any other way and still have northern and southern 
hemispheres? (16) What continents are in the western 
hemisphere? (17) If you were to cross the ocean to 
Europe, in which hemisphere would you be? (18) Name 
all the continents of that hemisphere. (19) Is there 
more land or more water on the surface of the earth? 
(20) Which hemisphere has the more land, the northern or 
the southern, the eastern or the western? (21) Look at 
the globe and see if you could divide the earth into land 
and water hemispheres. (22) How deep is most of the 
ocean? (23) Find out how deep the deepest spot is. (24) 
How high is the highest mountain in the world? (25) 
If the highest mountain could be placed in this deepest 
spot could you see any of it? (26) How can you tell 
from looking at your map that the bed of the ocean 
is irregular? : 


AVII. Page 55. 

(1) Represent the forms of land and water on the 
sand table. (2) Make a series of drawings illustrating 
these forms. 

XVIII. Page 59. 


(1) Tell how the people in Mexico and Central America 
live. (2) Find out how coffee is raised. (3) Trace the 
routes on the map by which this product might reach us. 
(4) In what part of North America do the people of the 
cold countries live? (5) Find their homes on the map. 
(6) ‘Tell ail that you can about the life of these people. 
(7) Would you rather live in the Eskimos’ country or in 
a warm country? Why? (8) Find out what animals live 
in northern North America, and of what value they are. 
(9) By what routes may products from this section be sent 
to us? (10) What kind of a climate has northern South 
America? How do the people live? (11) Describe the 
climate of southern South America. (12) What products 
do we get from South America? (13) Trace the routes by 
which they come. (14) Which is the largest continent? 
(15) How does the winter temperature compare with that 
of North America? (16) What product is sent us from 
northern Eurasia? (17) Describe the climate of southern 
Europe. (18) What products are grown here? (19) By 
what routes would you send wine from southern France 
to New York? (20) Cutlery from Sheffield, England, to 
New York? (21) From what part of Eurasia do we get 
tea and rice? (22) Trace the routes by which these prod- 
ucts are senttous. (23) Which is the smallest continent ? 
(24) Name some of its products. (25) Where have we 
found the same products? (26) Tell all that you can 
about the climate of the two places. (27) Why is Africa 
sometimes called the ‘t Dark Continent”? (28) Find out 
what you can about the people of Central Africa. (20) 
Name some of the animals that are found here. (30) 
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What are some of the products of Afriea? (31) Are they 
like the products of any other country which you have 
studied? (32) Compare the climates of the regions hay- 
ing similar products, 

KIX. 

(1) Name the Heat Belts, (2) What part of North 

America is in the Cold Belt? (3) What part of Eurasia? 
(4) Name some people who live in thisregion, (5) Where 
is the Hot Belt? (6) What part of Africa is in this belt? 
(7) What part of South America? (4) Name the other 
continents that are partly in this belt. (0) Where ia the 
South Temperate Belt? (10) Which continents are partly 
in this belt? (11) Where is the North Temperate Belt? 
(12) In which belt do you live? (13) Notice the position 
of the sun in the morning. Which window receives the 
sunlight? (14) Notice the position of the sun at noon, 
(1s) When dees the sun pass from the eastern to the 
western part of the sky? (16) Notice the position ef the 
sun in the late afternoon. (17) Why does it grow dark 
at night and light in the morning? (13) How long does 
it take the earth to turn once on its axis? (19) Compare 
the amount of light received at noon with that received 
in the early morning ; with that received in the evening. 
(20) Do we get more light when the sun is high in the sky 
or when it is low? (21) At which time do we get more 
heat? (22) Drive a rod in the ground so that it will stand 
vertically. Measure the length of the shadow cast by this 
rod at different times throughout the day. (23) Is the 
sun high or low in the sky when the shadow is short? 
(24) When itis long? (25) Try to judge of the time of 
day from the length of the shadow. (26) Does the sun 
always set exactly in the west? Watch it during the 
summer and the winter in order to find out about it. (27) 
Watch and find ont whether it always rises in the east, 
(28) At what season is the sun most nearly overhead at 
noon? (29) When are the rays most slanting at noon ? 
(30) Why are they so slanting at this time? (31) Draw 
a diagram of the earth and the sun in our winter; in our 
summer, (32) Why is it warmer in the summer than in 
the winter? 


Page (#, 


XX, 
(1) What waters surround North America? (2) In 
what direction is North America from South America? 
From Europe? (3) If you could travel all around North 
America by water what bodies of water would you pass 
through? (4) In what heat belts dees it lie? (s) Name 
some of the plants and animals found in each heat belt. 
«, aention the great highlands. (7) Where are they 
locate 1? (8) Locate the great lowlands. fo) Find on the 
map the parts of North America that you think would 
have .. vy rainfall; the parts that would have light 
rainfall, (10) Give your reasons, (11) Find out what 
plant life is found where the rainfall is heaviest; where 
it is lightest. (12) Nate the greatest rivers of North 
America. (13) In what part of the country are the streams 
fewest in number? (14) Where are the shortest streams 
generally found? (15) The longest? 


Page 75. 
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NXA/. Page 78. is dairying very important? (21) Why is this region not 


so good for agriculture? (22) Describe a coal mine. 
(23) Find out all you can about the life of the miners. 
(24) Where is the great mining region of this section ? (25) 
What minerals are found here? (26) Tell where the great 
forest areas are. (27) Name the chief products of these 
forests. (28) Why does the government want the forests 


(1) In what part of North America is the United 
States? (2) Compare the people with those of northern 
North America ; with those of southern North America. 
(3) In which part of North America would you rather live ? 
(4) Why? 

AXNX//. Page S2. 


’ saint ° - ‘ 
1) Name the New England States. (2) In what part Sadie ae oY f (29) Doce ene tiated Za fishing mains 
of the United States are they? (3) Name and locate the (30) Why is this region especially good for raising oysters? | 
principal mountains. (4) Locate the lowlands, (5) Name SD Name and \opate theichief oyster market. 
and tell all that you can about the five largest rivers. XAN/I’. Page 96. 
(6) Describe the shore De: @) What are the principal (1) Why are the northern states such important 
industries of New England? (5) In what section are lum- manufacturing states? (2) Name the chief manufactur- 


bering and quarrying carried on? (g) In what kind of 


z ; : ing cities of this section and the leading products or 
country? (10) Where is agriculture most successfully car- 


| 
: i : ; product which each city manufactures. (3) How does 
> \ oa 4 ~ , * . « 
ried on? (11) W ay? (12) Mention ae most important farm | New York rank among the manufacturing cities of the 
products. (13) Mention the most important manufactur- | country? (4) Name and locate the principal Atlantic 
ing cities, and name the chief products manufactured in seaports, (5) Which has the best harbor? (6) Which 
-. case, ed Find out where all of these cities are has the most trade? (7) Why is New York such a great 
“ES (t5) ie is — England a Si Place for city? (8) How are the products of the interior of the 
1S. Breen § (16) Name the most hn ae ag fishing town. country brought to New York? (9) Locate Buffalo. (10) 
(17) Name some products that New England sends to | Why is its location a good one? (11) Where are 
parish pass = the country. (18) Name some products | Syracuse, Rochester, Erie, Scranton, Wilkesbarre, Rich- 
that must be brought to New England. (19) Name and | mond, and Norfolk? (12) For what is each city noted? 
iain ni hots or pase (20) W BE do saeren | (13) Tell all that youcan about Washington, (14) Onan 
> > 4 te * mis _— . ” ag . ~ MS 
a ols an ng ae se : Sea ee ene outline map of the United States name all the states of 
ee mi = an : ner Ee sera wes a what i this section ; locate the highlands, the lowlands, and the 
ei e a t os om ae summer. (22) nan out me map | chief rivers ; show also by coloring or shading where the 
D ven rata = apt e Pa 2 4) ~ a > . z, 
erecta aey ee ee ie principal products are found ; locate the principal towns. 
locate the principal mountains and the principal rivers; 
show by coloring or shading the parts that are best for XXV, Page 102. 


farming, for lumbering, for fishing, for quarrying; locate r( 1) In what part of the United States are the southern 
the most important towns,! Mississippi Basin states? (2) Describe the surface of 
~~ Use the same outline map for the succeeding sections these states. (3) Whatarelevees? (4) Why have they been 
built? (5) Name and locate the mountains. (6) Name 

XAT/T. Page 9. and describe the most important rivers. (7) Why is New 


Orleans such an important commercial city? (§) Describe 
the climate of this section. (9) Where is the rainfall 
heaviest? (10) Where is it least? (11) What is the 
principal occupation of the people in the rainy region? 
(12) What do they do principally in the dry region? (13) 
Name the chief agricultural products raised here. (14) 
For what products are Texas, Mississippi, and Loui- 
siana noted? (15) Where is the grazing section? (16) 
Why is this section not used for agriculture? (17) Locate 
the mining areas. / (18) Name the most important 
minerals which are mined here. (19) Name the principal 
manufacturing cities and the most important products 
which they manufacture. (20) What does Louisiana 
manufacture in great quantities? (21) Locate Galveston 
and Mobile. (22) Why are they important cities? (23) 
Tell all that you can about the trade of New Orleans. (24) 
Write the names of these states on an outline map of the 
United States; on the same map locate and name the 
mountains and the principal rivers; show by shading 
{18) In which of these states, the middle Atlantic or the where the principal products are found ; where grazing 
southern, is agriculture of the greater importunce? (19) is carried on. (25) Locate the principal manufacturing 
Name the principal products of each section. (20) Where cities ; the principal ports. 


(1),_Name the middle and southern Atlantic coast 
states. (2) In what direction is New York from the New 
England States? (3) What kind of a shore line has this 
section? (4) Have the New England States or have the 
middie and southern Atlantic coast states the most har- 
bors? (s) Why? (6) Tellall that youcan about the climate 
of the middle coast states; of the southern coast states. 
(7) Are they warmer or colder than the New England 
States? (8) Tell what you can about the surface of the 
Atlantic coastal plain; about the soil. (9) What work 
would you expect many of the people todo? (10) What 
mountains are situated west of the coastal plain? (11) In 
what direction do they run? (12) Where is the Allegheny 
Plateau? (13) How can you tell the plateau from the 
mountains? (14) What occupation would you expect 
many of the people to follow? (15) Tell all that you can 
about the Hudson River, the Susquehanna River, and 
the James River{ (16) Where is the Erie Canal? (17) 
Why is the valley of the Hudson of especial importance ? 


XXVI. Page 107. 
(1) In what part of the United States are the northern 
Mississippi Basin states? (2) Describe the surface of 
these states. (3) Compare their surface with that of the 
New England States. (4) Are the farms larger or smaller 
than the farms of New England? (5) Why is it easier 
to farm in this section than in New England? (6) Find 
out the names of some of the machines that the farmers 
‘use on these large farms and what work they do. (7) Name 
and describe the principal river which flows through this 
section. (8) Name its principal tributaries in the section. 
(9) Name the Great Lakes.) (10) Tell all that you can 
about the temperature of these states. (11) Where is 
there very little rainfall? (12) Whyisthisso? (13) What 
is the principal occupation in the eastern part? (14) In 
the western? (15) In what state did we find this same 
difference in rainfall and occupation? (16) Why is 
this called the ‘‘ great food-producing section”? (17) 
Where is the great wheat region of the United States? 
(18) Name the states which produce the most wheat; 
the most corn; the most oats; the states which produce 
the most live stock. (19) In which of these states is 
mining important? (20) What minerals are found in the 
different states? (21) Locate the great forests. (22) For 
what other industry are these states as a whole noted? 
(23) Name the chief manufactured products. (24) For 
which of these products is Illinois noted? Wisconsin? 
Minnesota? (25) Name the important manufacturing 
cities which are on the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
River. (26) What is the most important product of Min- 
neapolis? St. Louis? Kansas City, Kansas? (27) Name 
all the important lake ports of this section and locate 
each one. (28) Give all the reasons that you can why 
Chicago has become such a great city. (29) Why are 
there so many commercial cities in these states? (30) On 
an outline inap of the United States name all the states 
of this group and locate the principal rivers; show by 
shading or coloring where the principal products are 
found; show where grazing is important; locate the 
principal towns, | 


XXVIII. Page 112. 


® Why are the Plateau States so called? (2) Tell 
all you can about their surface. (3) In what part of the 
United States are they? (4) Describe their drainage. 
(5) How are salt lakes formed? (6) Locate Great Salt 
- Lake. (7) Describe the climate of this section. (8) Why 
do trees and grass grow only on the highest mountains 
here? (9) Would you expect to find many people in these 
states? Why? (10) How are crops raised in this dry 
section? (11) Find out something about the desert region 
of the southwestern United States. (12) Describe the 
great ranches of this section. (13) How are the great 
herds of cattle cared for? (14) Which state raises the 
greatest number of sheep in the United States? (15) 
What other industry is very important in these states? 
(16) Name and locate the principal cities interested in 
mining... (17) Describe the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
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as fully as you can, (18) Where is Yellowstone National 
Park? (19) For what is it especially famous? (20) On a 
blank map of the United States write the names of the 
states in this group; represent the mountains, the pla- 
teaus, and the drainage ; show where the principal oceu- 
pations are found; locate the most important cities. 


AXNXVIIT, Page 120. 

Ta) Which is the most direct route from your home 
to San Francisco? (2) Describe the surface of the Pacific 
states. (3) Locate some of the highest mountains, (4) 
Where are the lowlands? (3) Where do most of the 
people live? (6) Compare the number of harbors with 
the number along the Atlantic coast. (7) Why is it 
more difficult to carry on trade along the Pacific coast 
than along the Atlantic? (5) Describe the climate of the 
northern Pacific states. (9) Why do so many people go 
to southern California to spend the winter? (10) Deseribe 
the climate of the southern Pacific states. (ir) What 
products are raised in the northern part of this section? 
(12) Where are the forests found? (13) What products 
are raised in the southern part? (14) Where is grazing 
an important occupation? (15) Lumbering? (16) Find 
out all that you can about salmon-fishing. (17) What 
minerals are found in these states? (18) Find out how 
people crossed the continent when gold was first diseoy- 
ered in California. (19) Locate the principal manufac. 
turing cities and name the leading products of each, (20) 
Name and locate the leading seaports of the Pacific 
coast (21) Tell all that you can about San Franciseo. 
(22) Describe the Yosemite Valley. (23) On an outline 
map of the United States name the states of this group; 
locate the mountains and the principal rivers; show 
where the principal products are found ; locate the most 
important manufacturing and commercial cities. 

‘ GENERAL REVIEW 
(Map Werk) 

(1) On a blank map of the United States indicate the 
various states and territories, the surrounding waters, 
the great mountains, the most important rivers, and the 
twenty largest cities. (2) Find out to what sections of 
the United States New England sends her mannfae- 
tured goods. (3) Represent three or four diferent routes 
taken by these products. (4) Show by what reute you 
wouldesend oranges from California to Massachusetts. 
(s) From Florida to New York. (6) Cotton from Loni- 
siana to Massachusetts. (7) Wheat from South Dakota 
to Minnesota. (8) Flour from Minnesota to Philadelphia, 
(9) Dressed beef from Mlinois to New Youk. (10) Name 
six products which you receive in your town from differ- 
ent parts of the United States, and show by what routes 
they come to you, 


AXIX 
(1) What do we mean when we speak of the ** de 


encies” of a country? (2) Name the most im 
dependencies of the United States. 
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(3) Loeate ermany. 


(4) Name all the bodies of water bordering 1t. (5) In 
what heat belt is it? (6) Get some pictures of glaciers 
and teil all that you can about them. (7) Why is 
Alaska of value to the United States? (8) Who are the 
natives of Alaska? (9) Tell all that you can about the 
way they live. (10) Find ont how the Eskimos catch 
the seals. (11) Locate the leading cities of Alaska. 
(12) Describe Hawaii. (13) Where is it? (14) Tell 
what you can of its climate. (15) What valuable prod- 
uct do we get from these islands? (16) Describe the 
people who arefound here. (17) Compare life in Hawaii 
with life in Alaska. (18) Name and locate the most 
important port. (19) Where are the Philippine Islands? 
(20) Teil all that you can about the natives of these 
islands, (21) What are some of the important products? 
(22) What products do the Philippines send to the United 
States? (23) Name and locate the principal seaport. 
(24) Tell all that you can about Porto Rico. 
XXX, 
(1) Name the countries of northern North America. 
(2) To what country does each belong? (3) Compare the 
climate of the southern part of this country with that of 
the northern part of the United States. (4) Find out all 
that you can about the climate of the northern part of 
Canada. 
(6) What is the principal food of the people who live 
north of this line? (7) Tell all that you can about them. 
(8) Compare the products and occupations of southern 
Canada with those of northern United States. (9) Where 
is wheat raised in great quantities? (10) Where is the 
great grazing region? (11) How would you go by water 
from Duluth to Halifax? (12) Compare the Mackenzie 
River in size with the St. Lawrence. (13) Is it as impor- 
tant as the St. Lawrence? (14) Can you tell why? (15) 
Locate the most important cities on the St. Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes. (16) Which has the better 
location for trade with Europe, New York or Montreal ? 
(17) Why? (18) Where is the principal manufacturing 
district? (ag) Name the chief products manufactured. 
(20) Why are Montreal, Quebec, Vancouver, Ottawa, 
and Halifax important? 


Page 131. 


AXX/. Page 134. 


(1) Name the countries of southern North America. 
(2) Describe the surface of Mexico. (3) How high is the 
plateau? (4) In what heat belt does Mexico lie? (5) 
Describe the climate of the lowlands; of the plateau. 
(6) Compare the vegetable products of the lowlands and 
the highlands. (7) Where is agriculture carried on? (8) 
Mining? (9) What are the leading exports? (10) Find 
out to what countries the exports are sent. (11) Locate 
the most important seaports. (12) Name the states 

hich make up Central America. (13) Describe the cli- 
Vee. (14) Compare the climate with that of Mexico. 
(18}Vhat is the chief industry? (16) Name the most 
souttant exports. (17) Find out to what countries the 
Nams are sent. (18) Name and locate the most impor- 


(5) Find out how far north grain will grow... 
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tant cities. (19) Where are the West Indies? (20) Find 
out all about the eruption of Mont Pelée in 1902. (21) In 
what heat belt are the West Indies? (22) What is the 
leading industry? (23) Name the chief products and the 
leading exports. (24) Name some of the products that 
the West Indies send to the United States. (25) Locate 
the most important cities. (26) On an outline map of 
North America indicate the countries, the surrounding 
waters, the mountain ranges, the important rivers, the 
Great Lakes, and the leading cities. (27) Where are the 
principal exports of northern North America sent? The 
principal exports of southern North America? (28) Show 
on your map the routes which lie within North America, 
(29) Indicate on your map the countries owned by the 
British Government ; by the United States ; by Denmark. 


AXXI//. Page 141. 


(1) In what direction is South America from North 
America? (2) If a line were drawn from New York City 
southward, through what countries of South America 
would it pass? (3) What waters surround South 
America? (4) Describe the shore line. (5) Do you 
think there are many good harbors there? Why? (6) 
Compare the shore line of South America with that of 
North America, (7) Through what part of South America 
does the equator pass? (8) What great mountain ranges 
are in the western part of South America? (9) Compare 
North America and South America in size. (io) What 
part of South America is always warm? (11) What 
mountains are in the eastern part? (12) Compare the 
climate of southern South America in July with that 
of southern North America. (13) Tell about the rainfall 
of the Pacific coast. (14) Describe the three most 
important rivers of South America. (15) Compare the 
Amazon with the Mississippi in size. (16) Tell about the 
animals of South America, (17) What are the leading 
occupations? (18) Where are the great mining regions? 
(19) Where is agriculture carried on? (20) Find out 
where the great grazing sections are located. (21) In 
what part of South America is Brazil? (22) How does it 
compare in size with the United States? (23) Tell all 
you can about the surface. (24) Where do most of the 
people live? (25) Name the chief products and the lead- 
ing exports. (26) Find out to what countries the exports 
are sent. (27) Where are the most important cities? 
(28) Why are Rio de Janeiro, Para, Santos, and Pernam- 
buco important cities? (29) Why is the location of 
Mandos a good one? (30) In what part of South America 
is the Argentine Republic? (31) In what direction is it 
from Brazil? (32) Describe its surface. (33) Describe 
the Riode la Plata. (34) Name the chief products of the 
country. (35) Which of these products are sent to the 
United States? (36) Tell all that you can about Buenos 
Aires. (37) Where are Paraguay and Uruguay? (38) 
Describe their surface, their products and exports. (39) 
Where are Montevideo and Asuncion? (40) Where is 
Chilesituated? (41) Describe its surface. (42) Tell all 
that you can about the climate of Chile. (43) What are 


the chief industries? (44) Where are Valparaiso and 
Santiago? (45) Describe the harbor of Valparaiso, (46) 
Where are Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador? (47) Which of 
these countries is crossed by the equator? (48) Describe 
their surface. (49) Locate Cotopaxi and Chimborazo. 
{s0) Describe the climate of these countries. (51) Tell all 
that you can about Lake Titicaca. (52) Find out whether 
this is a fresh-water lake. (53) Name and locate the 
most important cities. (54) Where are Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and Guiana? (55) In what heat belt do they lie? 
(56) Describe their surface. (57) Describe the Orinoco 
River. (58) In which of these countries would you 
expect to find agriculture an important occupation? (59) 
Name the most important products. (60) Locate the 
most important cities. (61) On an outline map of South 
America name the countries and the surrounding waters; 
locate the principal mountains and the largest rivers; 
locate the chief cities ; indicate the countries owned by 
Great Britain, Holland, and France. 


XXXII. Page 151. 


(1) In what direction is Europe from North America ? 
(2) In what heat belt does it lie? (3) Describe the shore 
line. (4) Does it look as though there were many good 
harbors? (5) How does the shore line compare with that 
of North America? (6) With that of South America? 
(7) Does the western part or the eastern part receive the 
more rainfall? (8) Explain why this is so. (9) Name 
the most important mountains in Europe. (10) What 
mountains have you heard the most about? (11) What 
is the reason for this? (12) Where is the great plain of 
Europe? (13) Name the most important rivers of west- 
ern Europe; of eastern Europe. (14) Why are the rivers 
of eastern Europe so much longer than those of the 
western part? (15) What people do ye find in northern 
Europe? (16) Name all the languages you can that are 
spoken in Europe. (17) Why is agriculture an important 
occupation in this country? (18) Where is grazing car- 
ried on? (19) Name the other important occupations. 


XXXIV. 


(1) What do we mean when we speak of the ‘‘United 
Kingdom”? (2) What does ‘* Great Britain” include? 
(3) Name the most important colonies of the British 
government and tell where they are. (4) Compare the 
climate of the United Kingdom with that of eastern 
United States. (5) Which lies the farther north, the 
United States or Europe? (6) Describe the surface of 
the British Isles. (7) Name some of the good harbors. 
(8) Find some good farming regions on your map; some 
regions that are better for grazing; for mining. (9) Why 
should you expect Great Britain to be a very important 
manufacturing country? (10) Locate all of the mann- 
facturing cities mentioned and name the products for 
which each is noted. (11) Why are the imports and the 
exports of the United Kingdom so great? (12) Locate 
all the ports mentioned and name the leading exports of 
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each. (13) On an outline map of the British Isles name 
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the countries and surrounding waters; locate the princi- 
pal mountains and rivers; show where the chief products 
are found and where the grazing regions are located ; 
locate the most important towns. 
AXX F, 
(1) In what part of Europe is France? (2) Describe 
its climate; its surface. (3) How does the land slope? 
How do you know? (4) Where is Mont Blane? (5) 
Tell all that you can about it. (6) Describe the Loire, 
the Seine, and the Rhone. (7) Name the principal prod- 
ucts. (8) Locate the principal manufacturing cities and 
the chief ports. (9) For what is each city noted? (10) 
Tell all that you can about the city of Paris, 
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XXXIV’, Page 165. 


(1) Describe the surface of Spain and Portugal. 
(2) Why is the interior dry? (3) What occupations would 
you expect to find on the plateau? (4) On the well- 
watered lowland? (5) What is the most important crop? 
(6) Name some of the mineral products. (7) Locate 
the most important cities. (8) Of what importance is 
Gibraltar ? 

XXNXV//. Page 167. 


(1) Where is Switzerland? (2) Why is it visited by 
so many tourists each year? (3) Describe its scenery, 
(4) Find out all that you can about the high peak called 
the Matterhorn. (5) What are the principal occupations 
of Switzerland? (6) How are the cattle cared for during 
the winter; during the summer? (7) Name some of 
the manufactured products. (8) Locate the most impor- 
tant cities. 

XXXVITT. Page 169. 


(1) Describe the coast of Italy. (2) Where would 
you expect good harbors? (3) Where are the lowlands? 
(4) Locate the Apennines. (5) Find out all that you 
can about Mount Vesuvius. (6) Where is Mount Etna? 
(7) What do the crops of Italy teil you of its climate? 
(8) Locate the most important cities. (9) Why is Venice 
of special interest? 

AXXTN, 

(1) What great river flows through Austria-Hungary? 
(2) What mountains are on the west? (3) On the east? 
(4) What is the ‘Iron Gate”? (5) Describe the climate 
of Austria-Hungary. (6) In what part of the country 
would you expect farming te be carried on? (7) Name 
the most important farm products. (8) What other oceu- 
pations are of importance? (9) Locate Vienna, Buda- 
pest, and Prague, and tell why they are important. {10) 
Through what waters would a vessel pass in going from 
Trieste to New York? (11) Describe the scenery of ‘Tirol. 
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XL. Page 172. 
(1) Look at the map of Germany. In what direction 
does the country slope? (2) Describe its coast line. (3) 
Compare the climate of northern and southern Germany. 
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(4) Name the principal agricultural products. (s) Name 
the important industries. (6) Name and locate the most 
important manufacturing and commercial cities. (7) 
Through what waters would you sail in going from 
Hamburg to the United States? (8) Describe the valley 
of the Rhine. 


XLII. Page 174. 

(1) Why are Belgium and the Netherlands called 
the “ Low Countries”? (2) Find out all that you can 
about dikes. (3) What are the principal occupations 
of these countries? (4) Why is dairying importani? (5) 
Describe the shore line. (6) Where are there good har- 
bors? (7) Tell for what Ghent, Mechlin, Antwerp, Copen- 
hagen, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam are noted, and where 
they are. (8) Through what waters would a cargo of 
ivory pass in, going from Congo Independent State to 
Antwerp? 

ALLL. 

(1) What does the Scandinavian Peninsula include? 
(2) Describe its shore line. (3) How were the fiords 
formed? (4) What is the principal occupation of the 
people of Norway? (s) Where are the Lofoten Islands? 
(6) Why are they important? (7) Describe the surface 
of Sweden. (8) What is the chief occupation in Sweden? 
(9) Where is mining important? (10) What is the prin- 
cipal export of Sweden? (11) Where are Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, Christiania, and Bergen? (12) Why are 
they important? (13) Locate Hammerfest. (14) Why 
are the summer days so much longer in northern Nor- 
way than in your home? 


ALI. 


(1) How does Russia compare in size with the rest of 
Europe? (2) Describe the surface of Russia. (3) Where 
are the Ural Mountains? (4) The Caucasus? -(5) Notice 
the direction of the rivers. (6) How does the land slope? 
(7) Trace the principal divide. (8) Describe all the rivers 
mentioned in the text. (9) Which is the largest river of 
Europe? (z0) Describe the climate of Russia. (11) Find 
out what the tundra is; the steppe. (12) What are the 
principal agricultural preducts? (13) What other prod- 
ucts are important in Russia? (14) Locate all the manu- 
facturing and commercial cities mentioned and tell why 
each one is important. (15) Find out anything that 
youcan about the fair at Nizhniy Novgorod. (16) Are 
St. Petersburg and Archangel well situated to carry on 
commerce? Give reasons for your answer . 
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Page 178. 


ALIV. Page 180. 

(1) Name the countries of the Balkan Peninsula. (2) 
Describe their surface. (3) Describe the shore line of 
Turkey and Greece. (4) Name the most important prod- 
uct. (5) Tell all that you can about the Turks. (6) Why 
is the location of Constantinople a good one? (7) Tell 
something about the early history of Athens. 
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XLV. 
(1) Where is Iceland? (2) Tell all you can about it. 


Page 182. 


GENERAL REVIEW 
(Map Work) 


(1) Onan outline map of Europe indicate the countries 
and the surrounding waters; locate the mountains and 
the important rivers; locate the principal cities. 


NLVY/. Page 183. 


(1) In what direction is Africa from North America? 
(2) How does it compare with the other continents in 
size? (3) In what heat belt does most of Africa lie? (4) 
Describe its shore line. (5) Compare it with that of 
North America; with that of Europe. (6) Describe its 
surface, (7) Name the largest rivers, (8) Why has it 
been difficult to reach the interior? (9) Describe the vege- 
tation of central Africa. (10) What are savannas? (11) 
Find out all you can about the desert, Sahara. (12) What 
animals are found in Africa? (13) Describe the people. 


XLVII. Page 186. 


(1) What countries are in northern Africa? (2) What 
mountains are in the north? (3) Name some of the prod- 
ucts of Morocco, Tunis, and Algiers. (5) Why is Tripoli 
important? (6) Find out what youcan about the caravan 
trade. (7) What is the most important country of north- 
ern Africa? (8) Describe its climate. (9) Tell ail that 
you can about the Nile. (10) Why is Egypt sometimes 
called the ‘‘ gift of the Nile”? (11) What are the prin- 
cipal cropsof Egypt? (12) Describe the Nile delta. (13) 
Find the shortest route by which a vessel might go from 
Constantinople to China. (14) Trace the route which a 
vessel would have been obliged to take before the canal 
was made. (15) Where are Port Said and Suez? 


ALVITI. Page 192. 


(1) Where is the Sudan? (2) What people live in the 
Sudan? (3) How do they get their living? (4) Name 
the principal products. 


ALLY. 
(1) Describe the surface of South Africa. (2) Describe 
the climate. (3) What other countries have you studied 
that are like South Africa in surface and climate? (4) 
Name the principal industries. (5) Locate Kimberley 
and Johannesburg Port Elizabeth and Cape Town, and 
tell for what each one is noted. (6) Compare Madagascar 
in size with the British Isles. (7) Describe its climate 
and products. 


Page 193. 


GENERAL REVIEW 
(Map Work) 


(1) Indicate the countries of Africa and the surround- 
ing waters on an outline map; show also the mountains, 


the chief rivers, and the most important cities; indicate 
the countries that are owned by the British government ; 
by France ; by Germany. 


LI. Page 195. 

(1) How does Asia rank in size among the other con- 
tinents? (2) Compare it in size with North America; 
with Europe. (3) Describe the coast line. (4) Compare 
it with the coast of Africa ; with that of North America. 
(5) In what heat belts does Asia lie? (6) Compare its 
heat belts with those of North America. (7) Where is 
the rainfall very heavy? (8) Where very light? (9) 
Why is there this difference? (10) What part of Asia 
has a climate very much like that of the United States? 
(11) Where is the coldest place known in the world? 
(12) What is the principal mountain range of Asia? 
(13) Where is the ‘‘ roof of the world”? (14) Locate the 
two great plateaus. (15) How does the plain in the 
northern part of Siberiaslope? (16) Compare it with the 
plain of northern Russia. (17) Name and describe the 
principal rivers of Asia. (18) Compare the Aral basin 
with that of Great Salt Lake. (19) Describe the plant 
life of Asia. (20) Compare it with that of North Amer- 
ica. (21) Name the most important animals of Asia. 
(22) The most important minerals. (23) What are the 
leading occupations? (24) What peoples live in Asia? 
25) Describe the yellow people. 


LII. Page 201. 


(1) Describe the surface of Siberia. 
winters has it? 


(2) What kind of 
(3) What kind of summers? (4) Find 
out all that you can about the people. 


LITl. Page 203. 

(1) What provinces are included in Asiatic Turkey? 
(2) Describe its surface; its climate. (3) What occupa- 
tion would you expect to find here? (4) Where is the 
Dead Sea? (5) Whyis it so salt? (6) Locate Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, and Damascus. (7) What is the principal occupa- 
tion in Arabia? (S$) How do the people live? (9) What 


are wandering tribes called? (10) Locate Mecca, and tell 
why it is important. 


LIV, Page 204. 
(1) Describe the surface of Persia; its climate. (2) 


Compare it with Arabia. (3) Compare the chief occupa- 
tions in the two countries. 


LV. Page 204. 

(1) Describe the location of India. (2) In what heat 
belt does it lie? (3) When does India have its rainy 
season? (4) Why? (5) Name and describe the three 
great rivers in India. (6) Why do so many people live 
in the valleys of these rivers? (7) What is the leading 
occupation in India? (8) Name the principal products. 
(9) With what country does India carry on a great deal 
of her trade? (10) Locate Calcutta and Bombay. (11) 
Tell all that you can about the people. 
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LVI. and LVIT, Pages 207 and 208, 


(1) What countries are included in the Chinese Em- 
pire? (2) Compare it in size with the United States, 
(3) Describe its surface. (4) Where is Mount Everest? 
(3) Howhighisit? (6) Compare itin height with the high- 
est mountain of the western hemisphere, (7} Where are 
the great plains of China? (8) How were they formed? 
(9) Why are they so thickly settled? (10) Deseribe the 
principal rivers. (11) Describe the winters and the sum- 
mers of the Chinese Empire. (12) Name the chief prod- 
ucts. (13) Name some products that China sends to 
the United States. (14) Locate the chief ports, (15) 
Why have the Chinese made so mich less progress than 
the other great nations? 


LINX. 


(1) Name the most important islands of the Japanese 
Empire. (2) Describe its surface. (3) Find out what 
kind of homes they build in Japan. (4) What is the rea- 
son for this? (5) Describe the climate. (6) To what 
race do the Japanese belong? (7) Compare the progress 
they have made with that of the Chinese, (§) Name the 
principal exports. (9) Locate the leading cities and tell 
why each one is important, 


Page 210. 


LX. and LN/I. Pages 212 and 213. 


(1) Why is the location of Singapore a good one? (2) 
Where is the Malay Archipelago? (3) Name the most 
important islands. (4) What are the principal products? 


LXITT Page 214. 


(1) Compare Australia in size with the other conti- 
nents; with the United States. (2) Name the states ito 
which it is divided. (3) To what nation does it belong ? 
(4) In which heat belt does most of it lie? (5) Name all 
the continents that lie partly in the hot belt. (4) Com- 
pare the rainfall of the eastern coast of Australia and the 
interior. (7) Why is there such a difference? (8) Name 
all the countries you can that are like Australia in this 
respect, (9) Describe the animals of Australia. (to) 
Name the chief occupations, (11) Where would you 
expect to tind the sheep runs? (12) Locate Melbourne 
and Sydney (13) Why are they important? 


LXIV Page 217 


(1) Find the most important islands of the Pacific. (.; 
Which ones belong to the United States? (3) Te Great 
Britain? (4) To Germany? (5) To France? (6) Which 
are independe.... (7) Find out of what value these 
islands are to the countcies that own them, 


GENERAL REVIEW 
(Map Fork) 

(1) Indicate the countries of Asia and the surrounding 
waters on an outline map; locate the mountains, th 
rivers, and the principal cities; indicate the colonics vf 
the United Kingdom. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR COLLATERAL READING 


The references given below have been carefully selected from all available supple- 
mentary volumes and are here presented because of their worth as collateral reading on 
the topics indicated. The references are given by chapters for convenience in use. 


Key To AnpRreviaTIONs 


American Book Company (A. B. C.); D. Appleton & 
Company (Ap.); Cassell Pubiishing Company (C.); The 
Century Company (Cen.); DeWolte, Fisk & Company 
(D. F. & Co.); E. P. Dutton & pe eee. (D.); Educa- 
tional Publishing Company (E. P. C.); A. Flanagan & 
Company (F.); Ginn & Company (G.); D. C. Heath & 
Company (H.); Lee & Shepard (L. & S.); The Morse 
Publishing Company (M.); Rand, McNally & Company 
(R. MeN.); Charles Scribner's Sons (S.); Silver, Burdett 
& Company (S. B. C.). 

I. Page 7. 

Payne's Geographical Nature Studies (A. B. C.), 
Shelter, p. 95; Our Shelter, p. 100. 

Fairbanks’ /lome Geography for Primary Grades 
{(E. P. C.j, Homes of the Animals, p. 154; Our Homes, 
p. 160, 

//, Page 9. 

Payne's Geographical Nature Studies (A. B. C.), Peo- 
ple Live Together, p. 137. 

Fairbanks’ Home Geography for Primary Grades (FE. 
P. C.}, Something About a City, p. 209; The Country 
Store, p. 206. 

IV. Page 14. 

Payne's Geographical Nature Studies (A. B. C.), Gov- 

ernment: Home, p. 140; School and Country, p. 142. 


l.and V7. Pages 16 and 19. 


Payne's Geographical Nature Studies (A. B. C.), Sur- 
face, p. 32; Slopes, p. 33; Valleys, p. 36; Divides, Hills, 
Mountains, Plateaus, p. 48. 

Fairbanks’ Home Geography for Primary Grades (E. 
P. C.), The Surface of the Land, p. 91; Story of a Moun- 
tain, p. 104. 

Long’s Home Geography (A. B. C.), Plains, p. 31; 
Hills, Mountains, Valleys, p. 35. 


Vil., Vi1., and TX. Pages 22, 26, and 29. 


Frye’s Brooks and Brook Basins (G.), At Work in the 
Dark Soil, p. 10; On the Water-Parting, p. 18; In the 
Brook-Bed, p. 27; Brook Basins and Systems, p. 36; 
Home to Old Ocean, p. 114. 


>, Fairbanks’ Home Geography for Primary Grades (E. 


P, ©), Water Works for Us, p. 66; How the River Made 
the Valley, p. 84; The Summer Stream, p. 89 ; Something 
About Lakes, p. 108. > 

Long's Home Geography (A. B. C.), How Rivers are 
Made, p. 50; More About Rivers, p. 54: Work of Flow- 
ing Rivers, p. 59; Waterdrop’s Story. p. + 

Parker and Helm's Uncle Robert's Geog «phy, Book 
ITT. (Ap.), A Day on the River, p. 135; The Walk After 
the Rain, p. 158. . 

Payne's Geographical Nature Studies (A. B. C.), The 
Sorting of Silt. p. 53; Work of the Streams, p. 61 ; Stream 
Systems, p. 68; Water in the Ground, p. 71; Pools, 
Ponds, a Lakes, p. 76. 

Andrews’ Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children 
(G.), What-the Frost Giants Did, p. 85. 
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xX, Page 32. 
Fairbanks’ /lome Geography jor Primary Grades (E. 
P. C.), The Soil, p. 15; How the Soil is Made, p. 18; 
What Plants Need, p. 25. 
Frye’s Brooks and Brook Basins (G.), How Soil is 
Made and Carried, p. 44. 


AT, and XTT, Pages 36 and qo. 


Fairbanks’ Home Geography for Primary Grades (E. 
P. C.), Three Forms of Water, p. 39; Where the Water 
Comes From, p. 43; The Wind, p. 48; The Clouds, p. 52. 

Long’s Home Geography (A. B. C.), How Water is 
Changed to Vapor, p. 42; How Vapor is Changed to 
Water, p. 44; Dew, Clouds, Rain, p. 46. 

Frye’s Brooks and Brook Basins (G.), The Raindrops 
Set Out on Their Journey, p..1; Forms of Water, p. 54; 
The Atmosphere in Motion, p. 61. 

Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies (A. B. C.), 
Water in the Air, p. 16; Getting Moisture From the Air, 
p- 19; Where the Rain Comes From, p. 22. 


AJIT. and XIV. Pages 42 and 47. 


Payne's Geographical Nature Studies (A.B. C.), Parm- 
ing, p. 102; Stock-Raising and Dairying, p. 105; Lum- 
bering, p. 108; Mining, p. 111; Fishing, p. 113; Manu- 
facturing, p.114; Making Flour, p. 117; Making Cloth, p, 
119; Making Iron and Steel, p. 122; The Occupations — 
Trade or Commerce, p. 124; Transportation by Land, p. 
125; Transportation by Water, p. 127. 

Andrews’ Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children 
(G.), One of God’s Storehouses, p. 125. 

Fairbanks’ Home Geography for Primary Grades (©. 
P. C.), Occupations, p. 177; Trade and Commerce, p. 181; 
Hunting and Fishing, p. 185; Farming, p. 189; Stock- 
Raising, p. 194; Lumbering, p. 199; The Making of 
Sugar, p. 213; The Story of the Silk Worm, p. 221; 
Where Minerals are Found. p. 116; How People Used to 
Travel, p. 167; Traveling To-day, p. 171. 


: AV. Page 49. 

Fairbanks’ Home Geography for Primary Grades (%. 
P. C.), What is a Map, p. 233. 

Long's Home Geography (A. B. C.), How the Sun 
Shows Direction, p. 10; How the Stars Show Direction, p. 
14; How the Compass Shows Direction, p. 15 ; Questions 
on Direction, p.17; Howto Tell Distance, p. 21 ; Pictures 
and Plans, p. 23; Exercise in Drawing Plans, p. 27. 


XVI. and XVII. Pages 53 and 55. 


Fairbanks’ /fome Geography for Primary Grades (E. 
P. C.), The Ocean, p. 76; The Work of the Ocean, p. 80. 

Long’s Home Geography (A. B. C.), Forms of Land 
and Water, p. 73; More About Forms of Land and Water, 
p. 76; A Trip to the Highlands, p. 80. 


XVIIT, and XTX. Pages 59 and 66. 
Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters (G.), and Each and All 


Carroll and Jerome's 4 round the World, Second Book 
M.). 
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Fairbanks’ /ome Geography for -Primary Grades \¥. 
P. C.), What is Climate, p. 93; What We Learned by 
Climbing a Mountain, p. 97; The Seasons, p. 29; How 
the Seasons Affect Plants and Animals, p. 34. 

Miller's Little People of Asia (D.). 

Schwatka’s Children of the Cold (C.). 

Shaws Big People and Little People of Other Lands 
(A. B. C.). 
‘ Smith’s £skimo Stories (R. MeN.), The Northland, p. 
11; How the Eskimos Live, p. 16; The Walrus, p. 20; 
Seals, pp. 35 and 49; A Long Journey, p. 31; Icebergs, 
p. 37; The White Bear, p. 39; The Story of a Real 
Eskimo, p. 177 

Starr’s Strange Peoples (H.). 

Youth's Companion Series, The Vide World (G.). 

Perdue and LaVictoire’s Child Life in Many Lands 
(R. MeN.), Hunting and Fishing, p. 45; Tea, p. 83. 


Carpenter's North America (A. B. C.). 

Kiny’s 7he Picturesque Geographical Readers, 
Second Book (L. & S.). 

Rocheleau's Great American Industries (F.), Vol.1., 
aden Vol. IL., Products of the Soil; Vol. Iil., Manu- 
actures. 


Chase and Clow’s Storzes of Industry (E. P.C.), 
Vol. I.; Vol. II. A y 6 ) 


NXX/-XXV//T. Pages 78-125. 


Carroll and Carroll’s Around the World, Third Book 
(M.) 


Smith's Our Own Country, Book III. (S. B. C.). 


King's The Picturesque Geographical Readers (L. & 
S.), Phird Book, The Land We Live Jn (Part 1.); Fourth 
Book, Je Land We Live Jn (Part IL); Fifth Book, The 
Land tive Live In (Part IL.). 


XXTX. Page 125. 


Carroliand Jerome's Around the World, Second Book 
(M.), Hawaii, p 208; Philippines, p. 196. 

Youth's Companion Series, Toward the Rising Sun 
(G.), Life in Manila, p. 104. 

Starrs Strange Peoples (H.), The People of the 
Philippines, p. 156. 


XXX. Page 131. 


Youth’s Companion Series, Strange Lands Near 
Hove (G.), The Play of Eskimo Boys, p. 120; The Home 
of the Icebergs, p. 127. 

Starr's Strange Peoples (H.), The Peoples of North 
America, Eskimo, p. 6. 

Coe’s Our American Neighbors, Book IV. (S. B. C.). 


ANAS. Page 134. 


Carroll and Jerome’s Around the World, Second 
Book (M.), Mexico, p. 47; Cuba, p. 163 ; Porto Rico, p. 188. 

Starr's S/range Peoples (H.), Mexicans, p. 170. 

Youth's Companion Series, Strange Lands Near 
Home (G.), In the Grand Plaza of Mexico, p. 16; A 
Mexican City, p. 26; A Growing Mountain, p. 36; A 
Trip to Santo Domingo, p. 8 The Wide World (G.), 
The Boys of Mexico, p. 108. 

Coe’s Our American Neighbors, Book IV. (S. B.C.), 
pp. 151-215. 

XXAT/. Page 141. 


Carpenter’s South America (A. B.C). 

Coe’s Our American Neighbors (S. B. C.), South 
America, pp. 219-324. 

Chase and Clow’s Storzes of Industry (E. P. C.), Vol. 
I. and Vol. Il. 
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’ Book (M.), Switzerland, R 


Starr's Strange Peoples 14, South American Peo: 
ples, p. 26, 

Youth's Companion Series, Straxye Lands Near 
Home (G.), A Venezuelan Railway, p. ga. Life in 
Asuncion, p. 60; An Odd City in the Andes, p. 73 . The 
Land of the Llama, p. 86; The Argentine Capital, p. 97. 
The Wide World iG.), South American Games, p. tof. 


XNNUT-XLV. Pages 151-182. 
Carpenter's Europe (A. B. CL). 
Chase and Clow’s Stortes of Industry (E.P.C.). 
Coe’s Modern Europe (SB. CA.” 
King’s 7he Picturesque Ge graphical Readers, 
Sixth Book (L. & S.). s 


XXXV, 
Youth’s Companion Series, Northern Europe (G.), 


A People on Stilts, P 46; The Eiffel Tower, p. 53. The 
Wide World (G.), Boys and Girls of Paris, p. 65. 


Page 162. 


XNXNXVT, Page 163. 
Starr's Strange Peoples (H.), Basques, p. 43. 
Youth’s Companion Series, Vader Sunay Shies \G.), 
Granada, p. 4; Toledo and Cordova, p. 1. 


XXXV//, Page 167. 
Carroll and Jerome's: Around the Werld, Second 


129. 
Spyri’s *\Heid?,” (D. F. & Co. and G.). ; 
Youth's Companion Series, Nerthern Europe (G., 
Life in the Alps, p. 78; An Open-Air Parliament, p. 95. 
The Wide World (G.), Anu Alpine Village, p. 79. 


XXXVI. Page 169. 


Starr's Strange Peoples (H.), Dark Whites, p. 38. 

Youth's Companion Series, Vader Sunny Skies (G.), 
The City of St. Mark, p. 55; Chestnut Farms, p. 10; Mt. 
Vesuvius, p. 30; Tuscan Peasants, p. 33; The Macaroni 
Country, p. 47. Zhe Wide World (G.), The Venetian 
Gondola, p. 73. 


XXXIX. Page 170. 


Youth’s Companion Series, Under Sunny Shies (G.), 
Hungarian Life, p. 123. 


XLI. Page 174. 


Youth’s Companion Series, The Wile World (G.), 
Dutch Children, p. 57. 

Dodge's Hans Brinker and The Land ef Pluck (Co. 

Perdue and LaVicteire’s Child Life in Many Lands 
(R MeN.), The Dikes, p. 123; Dutch Houseboats, p. 129; 
Carl and Gretchen, p. 135. 

Starr's Strange Peoples (H.), The Peoples of Europe 
— Fair Whites, p. 33. 

Youth's Companion Series, Verthern Europe \(G.), 
Scenes in Holland, p. 18; A Dutch Market Place, p. 20; 
‘Tae Faroe Islands, p. 1. 


ALI, 


Carroll and Jerome's Around the World, Second Book, 
(M.), Norway and Sweden, p. 78. 

Youth’s Companion Series, Nerthern Europe (G.), 
Life in Norway, p. uu. Zhe Wide World (G.), & Visit 
to Sweden, p. $5. : 

Perdue and LaVictoire’s Caifd Life in Many Lands , 
(R. MeN.), Lars and Hilda, p. 102. : 

Starr's Strange Peoples (H.), Lapps, p. 33. 


Page 176. 
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XLITI. Page 178. =A ‘) 


Starr’s Strange Peoples (H.), Finns, p. 47. 1" - 

Youth's Companion Series. .Vorthern Furope 1G). 
A Russian V illage .p. 109. The Wide World (G.), The 
**Rutschbergs" of Russia, p. 96. 


AXLIV. Page 180. 


Youth's Companion Series, Under Sunny Skies (G.), 
Young Greeks of To-day, p. 67; The pean of 
Young Turks, p. 7s; Housekeeping in Turkey, p. 7 


XZV. Page 182. 
Mabie’s Norse Storfes (R. McN.), Homes in Iceland, 
p- 103. 
NZVT-L, Pages 183-195. 
Badlam’s Vrews xz Africa (S. B. C.). 


XLIV7. Page 185 


Youth’s Companion Series, Under Sunny Skies (G.), 
Across the Desert. p. 108. 


ALVIT. Page 186. 

Starr’s pacts Peoples (H.), The Peoples of Africa 
— Kabyles, p. 12 

- Youth's Companion Series, Uneer Sunny Skies (G.), 
From Tangier to Tetuan, P. 99. The Wide ‘orld (G.), 
Some Little Egyptians, p. 4 
z: oy be Clow’s aces ‘of Industry (E. P. C.), Vol. 

°. 


ALVI/T. Page 192. 


Starr's Strange Peoples (H.), Negroes, p. 
Negroids, p. 134; Pygmies, p. 138. 

Youth's Companion Series, Under Sunny Skies (G.), 
Kilima-njaro, p. 114. 


128; 


ALIX. Page 193. 
Starr's Srrange Peoples (H.), Bushmen and Hotten- 
tots, p. 143. 
LI-£LATI. Pages 195-213. 


Carpenter's s7a (A, B. C.). 
ts oa ae Clow’s Sforzes ¥ Industry (E. P. C.), Vol. 
To 
"Smith's Life in AstatS. B. C.). 


NES Strange Peoples (H.), The Peoples of Asia, 


" Lif. Page 201. 


Miller’s Little People of Asia (D.), Siberian Little 
People, p. 262; Tuski Little People, p. 296. 


: ZI/. Page 203. 
mgt or's Little ee of Asta (D.), Syrian Little 
pie, p..0o. 
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| Starr's Strange Peoples (H.j Turks, p. 60; Arabs, p. 
Al \ 

\ aN ‘> Gomi nfor Series, “LA Under Sunny Skies (G.), 
In the Fig Country, p. 88; Sy a Sweetmeats, p. 132. 


LIV. 


Miller's Lzttle People of Asia (G.), Persian Little 
People, p. 98. 

Youth's Companion Series, Toward the Rising Sun 
(G.), The Fire Worshipers, p. 129. 


LV. Page 204. 


Miller's Zett/e People of Asta (D.), Hindu Little 
People, p. 130. 

Starr’s Strange Peoples (H.), Hindus, p. ror ; 
Pp. 107 
Youth's Companion Series, Zoward the Rising Sun 
(G.), A Morning in Benares, p. go. 


Page 204. 


Todas, 


LVI. and LVIIT. Pages 207 and 208. 


Miller’s Lettle People of Asa (D.), Tartar Little 
ings p. 203; Chinese Little People, p. 307; Thibetan 
Little People, p. 189. 

Starr's Strange "De oples (H.), Chinese, p. 69; Thibe- 
tans, p. 81. 

Youth’s Companion Series, 7Joward the Rising Sun 
&. :)s A School in China, p. 16; Country Life in China, p. 

A Chinese Visit, p. 36. Zhe Wide IWVorld, Dining 
w neh a Mandarin, p. 20. 

Perdue and LaVictoire’s Child Life in Many Lands 
(R. McN.), Yen’s Home, p. 54; Silk-Making in China, p. 
68; Susano and Fumi, p. 77; Tea, p. 83. 


LIX. and LX. Pages 210 and 211. 


Miller’s ies People of Asia (D.), 
People, p. 3 

Starr’s pace Peoples (H.), Ainu, p. 95; 

. 88; Coreans, p. 76. 

Youth's Companion Series, Zoward the Rising Sx 
(G.), Home Life in Japan, p. 57; A Fair Lady of y. ay pan, 

p. 65; Korea and Its Army, p. 45; Korean Ways, p. ee 
Che Wide World (G), A Japanese Home, p. 33; The 
Jinrikisha of Japan, p. 28. 


LXT. and LXT/, Pages 212 and 213. 


Miller’s Zrttle People of Asia (D.), Siamese Little 
People, p. 223. 

Starr's Strange Peoples (H.), Malays, p. 150. 

Youth's Companion Series, Zoward the Rising Sun 
(G.), Siam and Its Royal White Elephant, p.1; Malayan 
Child Life, p. 92; The Head Hunters of Borneo, p. 77; 
Housekeeping i in East India, p. 115. 


LATIT. and LXTV. Pages 214 and 217. 


; eee Clow's Stories of Industry (E. P. C.), Vol. 
; Vol. 

Starr’s spatee Peoples (H.), Melanesians, 
Polynesians, p. 17 


Japanese Little 
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Abyssinia (ib‘is-sin’T-a), 183. 

Acapulco (ii/ka-pool’ko), 135. 

Aconcagua, Mt, (i’kon-kii‘gwa), 146. 

Aden, Gulf of (iden or f’den), 204. 

Adirondack Mountains (jd‘i-rén’dak), 92, 
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Afghanistan (af-Ziin’Ts-tiin’), 204. 


) ahia (ba-t'a Canyon of the Colo Grand (din‘vin} 
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British Honduras Chin-da’ras), 138. States, 97; Australia, 217; Austri#t}Hunge 


Arizona (Ter.) (ii’I-z0/na), 112; climate, 116; 
copper mines, 117. 

Arkansas (iir’kan-sq’), 102, 103; mining, 105. 

Asia (i/shl-a), 195-213; animals in, 198; British 
poracenione in, 204-207; Chinese Empire, 207- 
210: climate of, 195, 197; deserts of, 197; 
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= a\ © 172; Brazil, 144; China, 200; Europe, 158; 
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pokes hy rey urma ( ma), 212. . eee eee An. >. P 
Atlantic Cloy GN. 3.) Ge-iia'tTk3, 98, Butte (Mont) (bat), 117. COS anaieaatian Wert re et 
Atlantic Coast States, 89; chief cities in, 97. Constantinople (kon-stin’tino' ph, 2. 

98; chief crops of, 93, 94; drainage of, 92; fish- Copenhagen (ko’pen-bi gem, 175. 

ing in, 96; harbors of, 92; lumbering in. 95: | Cables, 59. Cordileran Highland (cOrdllya rin), 1; 

manufacturing in, 96; mining in, 94; moun- | Cairo (kind), 191. Pacitie States, 120, 221, 

tains of, 92. Calalts (ki/la’), 164. Cork, 101. 
Atlas Mountains (it/las), 183, 186. Calcutta (kal-kit‘ta), 206. Cotopaxt, Mount (ki'té-piks<¢), 110 
Auckland (ak’land), 217, California (kili-f6r ni-a), 120; agriculture, 122; | Cuba (kirbaa, De Mo. 


Australia (as-tri/li-d), 214-217; animals and 
plants, 215; cities, 217; climate and surface, 
214; occupations, 217; people, 214. 


wi ng, 122; gold mining, 123; lumber- Cumberland Mountains (kfim’bér-lend-), 
ing, 122. r 


ie, 
Callao (kil 146 or kal-yi'-0), 149, } Cumbrian Mountains (kim’bri-cn), 159. 


{229) 
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Dalrying, in Atlantic Coast States, 93; France, 
63: Low Countries, 175; New England, 83; 
Northern North America, 131; Scandinavia, 


163: 


vile 
Damascus (di-miis’kiis), 203. 
Damietta (dim’f-¢t'ta), 191. 
Danube River (din’ub), 170, 173. 
Danzig (din'ts{o), 173. 
Dardanelles (diir’di-nZ@iz’), 203. 
Dead Sea (déd-), 203. 
Deccan, The (dék’kan). 197, 205. 
Delagoa Bay (dti‘a-25‘a). 


Denmark idén‘mirk), 174-176. 
Denver (Colo.) (dén'vér), 112, 117. 


Deserts, of Arabia, 197; Gobi, 197; Persia, 195; 
Plateau Sections. 116; Sahara, 183, 155; South 


America, 141; Turkistan, 197, 2u1. 
Detritus (dé-tri’tiis), 23, 24, 22. 
Detrolt Mich.) (dé-troit’), 109, 110, 111. 
District of Columbia, #9. 

Duleper (niper), 17% 
Dolomite Alps (d51’6-mit), 172. 
Don River (d5n), 178 


Drainage, of Africa, 183; Asia, 197; Atlantic 
Coast States, 02; Australia, 214; Europe, 151; 
New England, 82; North America, 75; North- 
em States of the Mississippi Basin, 105; 
Pacific Coast States, J21; Platean States, 114: 
South America, 141; Southern States of the 


Mississippi Basin, 103. 
Dresden (dréz’den), 173. 
Dublin (dib’lin), 161._ 
Duluth (Minn.) (dy-looth’), 111. 
Durban (dirbin or dar’ban), 194. 
Dvina River, Northern (dvé-ni’-), 178. 


East Indies t-in’diz), 176. 

East Turkistan (-toor’kis-tan), 207. 
EBeuador (ek’wa-d5r), 147, 149. 

Edinburgh (td"n-bir-@), 138. 

Egypt (2-jipt), 185, 159. a 

and (in’glend), 154-161, chief cities and 


En 
rts of, 157. 153, 159; commerce, 15S; manu- 
‘acturing, 157; occupations, 155, 157. 
Equator, 54, 70. 
e (Ti), 93. 
Erie Canal, 92. 
Erie, Lake, 99. 


Escanaba (is’kh-ng’bd), 111. 

Eskimos (1s'ki-mo), 133, 154. 

Essen (és’seu), 173. 

Etna, Mount (-ct'na), 170. 

Euphrates River (0-fri‘t&z), 203. 

Eurasia (f-ra’sh!-a), 151. 

Europe (i'rfip), 151-182; animals and plants of, 
154; climate, 151; coast line, 151; commerce, 
158; drainage, 151; mature of, 151; occupa- 
tions, 153; people of, 153; surface, 151. 

Exports, from Argentine Republic, 144; Aus- 
tralia, 217; Austria-Hungary, 171, 172; Brazil, 
144; British Central Africa, 192; Bulgaria, 
181; Cape Colony, 193; Central Africa, 192; 
Central America, 138; Chile, 146; China, 203; 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Guiana, 143; Cnba, 
140; East Indies, 213: France, 163; German 
Empire, 173, 174; Great_Britain, 153, 159; 
Hawaiian Islands, 129; Iberian Peninsula, 
166; Iccland, 182; India, 206; Indo-China, 
212: Ireland, 161; Italy, 169; Japan, 211; Low 
Countries, 175; Madagascar, 184; Mexico, 
135; New Zealand, 217; Northern Africa, 
788, 180, 191; Paraguay and Uruguay, 146; 
Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, 147; Philippine 

Islands, 130; Russia, 178, 179; Scandinavian 

Peninsula, 176, 177; South Africa, 193; 

Switzerland, 167. 


Fear, Cape (fér), 92. 

Fez (f@z), 1s. 

Fezzan (féz'ziin’), 199. 

Finland (fin‘land), 178, 179. 

Fiords ifyGrus), 176. 7 

Fishing, 45; in Atlantic Coast States, 96; Axia, 
200; Europe, 153; Italy, 169; Japanese Em- 

ire, 211; Montenegro, 181; Netherlands, 175; 

New England, 88: Pacitic Coast States, 123; 
Peninsula of Scandinavia, 177. 

Florence (5r’eus), 170. 

Florida (fir't-da), 89; climate of, 93; fruits, 94. 

Formosa (f6r-m6‘ra), 210. 

France (frins), 162-105: central plateau, 162, 
161; chief cities in, 163, 164; chief crops. 


a eo \ \ 


163; climate of, 162: commerce of, 163; oceu- 
ae in, 162, 163; rivers of, 162; surface 
of, 162. 
French Indo-China (in’d6-chi’na), 212. 
Fuji-yama (foo’je-yi ma), 210. 


Galveston (Tex.) (gil’vis-t%n), 106, 

Ganges-Brahmaputra River (cin Jéz-bri’- 
mia-peo' tra), 19s, 205. 

Garonne River (za’rin’), 162. 

Geneva (j)-ne‘va), 168; Lake Geneva, 168. 

Genoa (jci’6-4), 169. 

Georgia (j ir’ ji-), 89, 94, 98. 

German Empire (jér-man), 172-174; agricul- 
ture and grazing, 173; climate, 172; mining 
and manufacturing, 173; commerce, 174; 
cities, 173. 

Ghats Mountains (gats-), 205. 

Gibraltar (jf-bral’tér), 183. 

Glasgow (ghis’k6 or 26), 157. 

Glenwood Springs (Colo.), 118. 

Gloucester (Mass.) (glos’tér), 88. 

Gobi (¢5' be’), 197. 

Golden Horn, 182. 

Gothenburg (g6t'en-birg), 177. 

Grand Banks, 38. 

Grand Canyon of]the Colorado (kin’yin’) 
(k316-rii'd9), 117. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.), 109, 131. 

Graz (grits), 172. 

Grazing, 43, 105, 108, 114, 116, 122, 133, 167, 173. 

Greater Antilles (-an-til'léz), 139. 

Great Britain (-brit’n), 154-162. 

Great Central Plain, 75, 78, 114. 

Great Lakes, 78, 92, 108. 

Great Salt Lake, 118. 

Greece (grés), 182. 

Greenland (grén’land), 134. 

Green Mountains (grén-), 82. 

Guam (gwiim), 130, 

Guatemala (ga’té-mii’la), 138. 

Guayaquil (gwl’a-kCl’), 149. 

Guiana (g¢-ii’na), 149, 150. 

Guiana Highlands, 141. z 

Gulf, 57; Bothnia, 176: Genoa, 169; Mexico, 102, 
103, 106, 115; Pechili, 203. 


Haiti (hi’th), 139; chief crops, 140. 

Halifax (hal’i-faks), 133. 

Hamburg (him’‘biirg), 173. 

Hammerfest (hiim’mér-fést), 177 

Hatteras, Cape (hit’tér-as), 92. 

Havana (ha-vi'na or -viin‘'a), 140, 

Hawall (hii-wI’@), 129, 130; chief city, 130; chief 
bi 129; exports from, 129; prone of, 129. 

Heat Belts, 67, 68, 69; causes of, 69; location 
and extent of, 67, 68, 69; of Africa, 183; Asia, 
195, 197; Australia, 214; Harope, 151; Hawaii, 
129; Madagascar, 194; North America, 75; 
South America, 141. 

Tebrides (héb’ri-d@z), 159. 

Highlands, 19; Appalachian, 75, 92; Cordil- 
leran, 75, 121, 131; of Abyssinia, 183; of 
i Balai 151; Pamirs, 197; of South America, 


141. 

Wimalayas (hi-mii/lfi-yaz), 197,5205. 

Hindus (hin’d00z), 205. 

Hobart (h5’bért), 217. 

Holy Land, 203. 

Hondo (hon’‘d5), 210. 

Honduras (h6n-doo’ras), 138. 

Hong-kong (héng’kong), 209. 

Honolulu (hd’n6-l00’1l00), 130. 

Hood, Monnt, 125. 

Hot Belt, 68; character of, 68; location and ex- 
tent, 68: in Afri 183, 192; Asia, 195, 198; 
Australia, 214; India, 205; Madagascar, 194; 
North America, 75; South America, 141. ” 

Hudson Bay (hid‘s’n), 133. 

Hudson River, 92. 

Hudson River Valley, 92. 

Huron, Lake (-hf’ran), 78. 

Hwang-ho (hwang-h0’), 198, 208. 


Iberian Peninsula (1-bé’rl-an), 165-167. 

Jeeland (sland), 182. 

Idaho (i‘da-ho), 114. 

Illampu (Sorata), Mount (¢1-lfim’pood), 149. 

IMimani, Mount (él-yé-mii'n®), 149. 

llinois (l'l.-nei’ ov noiz), 108; corn crop, 108; 
horse raising in, 109; manufacturing in, 110; 
mining in, 109; oat crop, 108; hog raising 
in, 109. 
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Indiana (in‘di-an’a), mining, 109; Sac 


ULARY ee 


India (1n’df-a), 904-206, 


: ate Tk hog Talnng. 109 

ndlanapolls (Ind.) (in‘di-an-aip’6-lfs), 220, 

Indian Ocean, 204. I om 

indians, American, 118, 119, 120. 

Indo-China (in‘d6-chi’na), 212. 

Indus River (in’dis-), 198, 205. 

Industries, in Africa, 188, 189, 191, 192, 193, 
194; Asia, 200, 201, 203, 204, 205, 206, 208, 209: 
Atlantic Coast States, 83, 86, 88, 93, 94, 95. 96. 
97; Australia, 217; Austria-Hungary, 171, i722: 
Balkan States, 180, 181, 182; Centra) America, 
138; Europe, 153, 154; France, 162, 163, 164; 
Germany, 173, 174; Great Britain, 157, 158, 
159; Iberian Peninsula, 166; Ireland, 161; 
Italy, 169, 170; Japan, 211; Low Countries, 
175; Mexico, 135; New England, 86, &8: 
Northern North America, 131, 133; Northern 
States of the Mississippi Basin, 108, 109, 110, 
111; Pacific States, 122, 123, 124; Plateau 
States, 114, 116, 117, 118; Russia, 178, 179; 
Scandinavia, 176, 177; South America, 143 
144, 146, 147; Southern States of the Missis 
sippi Basin, 105; Switzerland, 167, 168; West 
Indies, 140. 

Towa (i’0-wa), 107; cattle, 109; corn crop, 108; 
horse raising in, 109; mining in, 109; oat 
crop, 108; hog raising in, 109. 

Iquique (é-ké’ka), 147. 

Ireland (Irland), 161. 

Irish Sea (Trish), 158. 

Irkutsk (ir-kootsk), 201. 

Iron Gate, 171. 

Islands, 53, Borneo, 213; Celebes, 213; For- 
mosa, 210; Great Britain, 154; Hebrides, 159; 
Japan, 210; Java, 213; Martinique, 140; New 
Guinea, 213; New Zealand, 217; Orkneys, 
159; owned by the United States, 129, 130, 
131; of Pacific Ocean, 217; St. Thomas, 139, 
St. Vincent, 140; Sardinia, 169; Singapore, 
213; Sumatra, 213; Tasmania, 217; Yezo, 211. 

Isthmus, 57; Panama, 57; Suez, 183. 

Italy (it’a-li), 169, 170. 


— 


Jacksonville (Fla.) Gaik’siin-vil), 98. 
Jaffa (yif’fii), 203. 

Jamaica (ja-mi’ka), 139. 

Japan (ja-piin’), 210, 211. 

Japan Sea, 211. 

Japanese Mountains, 210. 

Java (jii’va), 213. 

Jerusalem (jé-ru’sa-lém), 203. 
Johannesburg (y6-hiin‘nés-biirg), 193. 
Jordan River (jér’dan), 203. 
Juneau (Alaska) (jfi’n6’), 12s. 

Jura Mountains (it’-ra-), 107. 


Kamchatka (kam-chat’ka), 210. 

Kansas (kin’zas), 107; mining, 109; wheat, 108. 
Kansas City (Kas.), 107, 110; Mo,, 110. 
Kkenia, Mount (-kii’/né-i), 183. 

Kentucky (kén-tfik’!), 94; mining, 109. 
Khartum (kiir’toom’), 191 

Kiel (KCl), 173. 

Kilauea, Mount (k@/lou-f/ii), 129. 
Kilima-njaro, Mount (kil/l- miin-jii’ro), 183. 
Killarney, Lakes of (kil-lfir nt), 161. 
Kimberley (kim/bér-]i); 19°. 

Kingston (kingz’tiin), 140. 

Klondike (klén‘dIk’, 128, 

Knoxville (Tenn.) (n6ks’vil), 106. 

Korea (k6-r@a), 211. 

Wan ae th Mountains (kwat-liim’ba-), 


Labrador (lib’ra-d6r’), 121. 

Lagos (lii’goosh), 193. 

Lake District, 159. 

Lakes, 27, 29, 78; Aral, 198; Baikal, 201; Eng- 
lish Lakes, 159; Geneva, 168; Great Lakes, 
75, 78, 92, 108; Great Salt, 118: Killarney, 
161; Michigan, 111; Superior, 109, 111; Titi- 
caca, 149; in Northwest Russia, 178. 

La Paz (li piith), 149. t 

La Plata River (li pli’ta), 143. 

Las Vegas (N. M.) (liis’ va’gas), 118. 

Leadville (Colo.) (léd’vil), 117. 

Leeds (lédz), 158. 

Leghorn (lég’horn or lég-hérn’), 169. 

Le Havre (le av’r’), 164 

Leipzig (ip’sik), 173. 

Lesser Antilles (an-til’1@z), 139, 140. 


+ ysniarrahaaemnl rn nae eminent 


oye 


uhasa (Hi'sit), 209. 
Lille (él), 163. 
Lima (@'ma), 149. 

Lisbon (liz’biin), 166. 

Little Rock (Ark.), 106. 

Liverpool (liv’é1-pool), 158, r. 
Loanda (l6-iin’da), 193. 

Loch (on), 155. 
Loire River (lwiir-), 162. 

London (lin‘d 158. 

al.) (Ud din’gél-Es o7 16s din’j@l- 


sjana (160’é-76-0'na), 105, 106. 
Louisville Uy.) (l60'Ts-vil or loo'T-vIl), 111. 
Lourenco Marques (16-rén’s6 mir’kés), 104. 
Low Countries, 174-176. 

Lumbering, 41; Atlantic Coast States, 95; Ans- 
tria-Hungary, 171; Germany, 173; New Eng- 
land, 86; Northern States of the Mississippi 
Basin, 109; Northern North America, 133; 
Pacific States, 122; Scandinavia, 177. 

Lyons (1é-y), 163. 


Mackenzie River (mi-kén’z!-), 138. 

Mackinae, Strait of (mik’i-na), 111. 

McKinley, Mount (ma-kin’l,), 128, 

Madagascar (mid ‘’i-giis’ kar), 1H. 

Madras (m-driis’), 206, 

Madrid (ma-drid’), 166. : 

Magdalena River (miig’da-li’na), 150. 

Magellan, Strait of (-ma-jél-lan), 147. 

Maine (min), 82; fishing, 88; Inmbering, 86; 
seaports, 88. 

Malaga (mal’a-ga), 166. _ 

Malay Archipelago (mi-li), 195, 213. 

Manaos (ma-nil/oosh), 144. 

Manchester (min‘chés-tér), 157. 

Manchuria (man-choo’ri-a), 207. 

Manila (ma-nil’a), 130. 

Manitoba (min‘i-t6-bi), 131. 

Manufacturing, 44; in Argentine Republic, 
146; Atlantic Coast States, 96; Austria-Hun- 
gary, 172; Dominion of Canada, 133; Europe, 
153; France, 163; Germany, 173; Great Brit- 
ain, 157; Ireland, 161; Japan, 211; Low 
Countries, 175; Mexico, 135; New England, 
86; Northern States of the Mississippi Basin, 
109; Pacific States, 122; Russia, 179; Southern 
States of the Mississippi Basin, 105; Switzer- 
land, 167. 

Manzanillo (miin’si-ntl’yd), 135. 

Maracaibo (mil’ra-kI’b6), 150. 

Marcus Island (miir’kis), 130. 

Marquette (Mich.) (miir-két’), 111. 

Marseilles (miir’silz’), 164. 

Martinique (miir’ti-nék’), 140. 

oss (mér’I-land or mi’rI-liind), 89; fish- 
ng, 96. 

Massachusetts (miis’si-chii’séts), 82; fishing, 
88; manufacturing, 86; seaports, 88. 

Mazatlan (mil’sat-liin’), 135. 

Mecca (m¢ék’ka), 203. 

Mediterranean Sea (méd’I-tér-riné-an-), 151, 
166, 189, 191, 192. 

Mekines (mék’t-néz), 188. 

Melbourne (mnétl'bfiirn), 217. 

Memphis ‘Tenn.) (mém’fis), 106. 

Menam (mi-niim’), 212. 

Mersey (mér’zf), 158. . 

Mesopotamia (més’6-p5-ta’mi-a), 203. 

Mexico (méks’I-k6), 134-138, 

Mexico Cit, 135. 

Mexico, Guif of, 103, 106. 


Michigan (mish’i-gan), 107; mining, 109; lum- © 


bering, 109; sheep-raising, 109. 
Michigan, Lake, 111. 


Middle and South Atlantic Coast States, | 


89-101; agriculture and dairying, 93; Appa- 
lachian System, 92; Atlantic plain and coast 
line, 89; cities, 97, 98; climate, 93; commerce, 
97; manufacturing, 96; mining, 94. 

Midway Island (mid’wi’), 130. 

Milan (mil’an or mi-lin’), 170. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) (mil-wa’ké), 110, 111. 

Mining, 44; in Alaska, 128; Algeria, 185; Asia, 
200; Atlantic Coast States, 4; Australia, 217; 
Austria-Hungary, 171; Belgium, 175; British 
South Africa, 193; France, 162; German 
Empire, 173; yreat Britain, 157, 150; Mexico, 
135; Northern States of the Mississippi Basin, 
109; Pacific States, 123; Plateau States, 117; 
Russia, 179; Scandinavia, 176; Spain, 165; 
South America, 143; Southern States of the 
Mississippi Basin, 105. 
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Minnesota (min s0’'ta), 107; aurieuiture, 18, 


ULARY 


} 
Minneapolis (Minn.) (min‘né-sp'+tfs), 09 Ohlo River, ti! 


' Oklahoma (ok-la-ha’mad, 193, 105. 


109; lumbering, 109; mining, 100, } Ontario (Can. (6n'tiat-o), 15%; Lake, RL. 
Mississippi (mis‘is-sip'p'), 12; cotton, 30. | Oporto Uap rte), 196, 
Mississippi-Missouri River, 7%. 14. 15. Orange River Colony, ' 

Missouri (mis-soo'rl or miz-zoo rl), 107, min- | Oregon (oregon), 120; jambering, 122; Wheat, 
ing, 109; mule-raising. 109. fh 

Misti, Mount (més't®), 149 Orinoco River (reas kh). 18, 

Mitchell, Mount, 99. Orkneys (ork nes), 159, 

Mobile ( Ala.) (m6-br1’), 108, 

Mongolia (mon-go}i-a), 207. 

Montana (mon-ti’na), 112; copper mines, 117; 


sheep-raising, 117. 

Montenegro (mén’ti-ni’grd), 181. 

| Montevideo (mén'ta-vi-di’6), 146. 

Montgomery (Ala.) (mOnt-gim’er-f, 100. 

Montreal (mont’r=al), 133. 

Morocco (m6-rok’k6), 186, 188. 

Moscow (més’k6), 179. 

Mountains, 19, 21; Alps, 151, 167, Andes, 141, 
143, 146, 149; Appalachian, 75, 92, 102; Ap- 
enines, 169; Atlas, 183, 186; Australian, 214; 

Balkan, 151; Carpathian, 170; Cancasus, 201; 
Cordilleran Highland, 75; in Pacitic States, 
121; Cumberland, 102; Cumbrian, 159; Euro- 
pean, 151; Ghats, 205: Green, 82; Himalayas, 
197; Japanese, 210; Jura, 167; Kwathlamba, 
183; Rocky, 73; Sierra Nevada, 124; tem- 

erature and rainfall of, 69; Ural, 178; 

White, 8, 

Mount Vernon (vér'nin), 101. 

Murray River (mir’ri), 214. 


Naples (ni’p'lz), 170. 
Natal (na-tal), 193. 
Natural Bridge (Va.), 99. 
Nehraste (né-brils’ka), 107; corn, 108; swine, 


Negroes (n@’gr6z), 94. 

Nepal (ne-pul’), 205, 

Netherlands, The (ntth’ér-landz), 174-176. 

Nevada (né-vii'da), 117. 

New England (in’gland), agriculture and 
dairying, 86; climate of, 83; commerce of, 
88; fishing, 88; industries of, 8; lumber- 
ing, 86; manufacturing, 86; quarrying, 88; 
aa 82; states of, 82; surface and drainage 


of, 

Newfoundland (n‘fiind-land), 131. 

New Guinea (nfl gin’é), 213, 

New Hampshire (-himp’shir), 82; lumbering, 
86; manufacturing, 86. 

New Jersey (-jér’zi), 89, 97, 114. 

New Mexico (-méks’I-k0’), 112, 114. 

New Orleans (nf 6r@anz), 106. 

New York (ni york’), 89; agriculture and dairy- 
ing, 93, 04; manufactures and commerce, 96, 


te. 
New York Bay, 92. 
New York City, commerce, 92, 97; manufae- 
turing, 96; transportation, 97. 
New Zealand (nil z@ land), 217. 
Niagara Falls (nl-ig’4-ra-), 99. 
Nicaragua (né’ki-ri’gwa), 138, 
Nice (nés), 164. 
Niger River (nV’jer), 183. 
Nile River (ntl), 183, 189, 191. 7 
Niphon (nff’dn), 210. 
Nome (Alaska) (nom), 128. 
Norfolk (Va.) (nér’fak), 98. 
Normandy (nér’men-di), 163. 
North America (-4-mér’I-ka), 75-140; climate, 
45; countries, 75; drainage, 75; heat belts, 
75; importance of river systems, 78; people, 
75; size, 75; surface, 75. | 
' North Carolina (kir’6-lind), 89; forests, 90; 
tobacco, Hh. : 
' North Dakota (di-k0/ta), 107; wheat, 108. 
| North Sea, 157, 172. 2 
| Northern Africa (if’rl-k4), 186-192. 
| Northern Dvina (dvé-na’), 178. ; 
| Northern States of the Mississipp! Basin, 
107-112; agriculture, 108; chief cities, 109, 


110; climate, 108; commerce, 110; drainage, 


| 108; industries, 198, 109; surface, 107. 
| Norway (nor’wa), 170, 177. 

Nova Scotia (u0’va sk0/sht-a), 133. 
Ob-Irtysh River (Ob-ir'tish-), 195. 
Occupations, 43. 

Ocean, The, 55-59. 
Ocean Grove (N, J.) (O'shan groy), 9. 
| Odessa (6-dés's 1), 170. 


Ohio (6-hi’6), 107; mannfacturing, 110; mining. 


109; sheep-raising, 100. 


Pacific Coast States (patie), 1125; ¢ 
culture, ¥ nate, 102; corns 
lamberi ®; mining, 123; vcencer 

Pacific, | ds in the, 217. 

Pacific Ocean, 121, 217. 

Pago-Pago tpage, t 

Palestine tpoi 

Pamirs (pa-mérs’), 17. 

Panama, [<thinus of (pln*a-mi1'), DAL 

Para ipri’), 1 

Paraguay (pi'r-gw? or pir'agwi), 16, 

Paraguay Tea, Li, 

Paris (pris), 163, 164, 

Paterson (XN, J.) (patvdrsin), o7. 

Pechill, Gulf of (pvcheie), 2a. 

Peking (p -kin’), 20. 

Peninsula, 57; Balkan, 180; Iberian, 1, 

Pennsylvania (pin sieve nias, Si; chief eltie, 
S&S; commerce, 97; manufacturing, 06, 1; 
mining, 4, %, 

Pensacola (jin’'sh-ko 1), OF 

Pernambuco (ptr'uim- boo’ ko), TH, 

Persia (prrsha or prrzhas, 20, 

Peru (pe-To ), 17, 18, 

Philadelphia (fil'a-del'fi-d), commerce, 97; 
manufacturing, Wi, 


=p 


te 


Pittsburg (pits’bure), manufacturing in, 97. 
Be ge 


Plain, 17, 18; African coast, 183; alls vim 
82; Atlantic coust, 89; Australi reat 
Centra), 73, 114; Great Russian, 178; North- 


ern Asia, 17 

Plateaus, 19, 21: Allegheny, 92. 107; Arabian, 
197; Central, 164; Camberlanl, 102; Docean, 
197, 25; Pamirs, 197; Plateau States, 122; 
Tibet, 27. 

Plateau States, 112-120; climate, 115; drain- 
age, 114; importanee, 114; Ludians, 118; suin- 
ing, 117; scenery, 117. 

Po River (p6-), 100. 

Poland (p6'lund), 179. 

Ponce (pon'si), 1), 140, 

Port Arthur seer dir'thér), 210, 

Port Elizabeth (-¢-liz’a-béth), 194. 

Portland (Me.) (port land), 88; Ore., 123, 194. 

Port Sald (port si-cd 5, Ne. 

Porto Rico (porta ree}, 190, 19. 

Portugal (pr ti-val), 105-167. 

Potomac River (p6-t0’mak-), 191. 

Prague (pr. g), 172. 

Pretoria (pr.-t5'ri-d), 104. 

Products and Commerce, 5-05. 

Pueblo (Col) (pweb lot, 17, 

Punta Arenas (Chile) (poon’ta &-ri'nie), 17, 

Pyrenees Mountains (pir'-nez), 151. 


uebee ikwé-bok'}, 1. 


Guebice hes 44: in Raly. 169; New England, 88. 
neenstown (kwétnz’-}, 101, 


Rainfall, in Asia, 195; Atlantic Coast States, 
3; Australia, 214; Central America, 1%; 
Europe, 151; Germany, 172; hot belt, 68; 
India, 205; New England, 83; North Amer 
ica, 73; Northern States of the Mississippt 
Basin, 108; Pacife States, 129; Platean Mates 
114: South America, 141; Seuthern States ot 
the Mississippi Basin, 1nd; United Kingdom, 


1). 
Rainier, Mt, (-ri'nér), 125, 
Red Sea arent’), 105, 24. 
ReikJavil (ri kya-ve kh), ES. 
Reno (Nev.) (réno), 1. 
Rhine River uin-}, 4. ; 
Rhode Island (md’ Vand), chief cities, My 
maunfacturing, SG. 
Rhadesla (ré-dt ¢i-a or -zhé-a), 18. 
Rhone Biver irn->, 102. 
Richmond (Va) (ich’manid), O& 
Riga (re'gay, 3a : 
| Rie de Janelro (rod) vhib-na’m), Pet. 


See. 


| Switzerland, 1 
x Br! Res (skiit’land), 154-160. 
re. Aden, 204; Alexan- 
paige. Eb 5 giers, 189 Amsterdam, 176; 
, Antananarivo. 


River, 23, 95; Amazon, 143; Amur, 193; Atbara, 
189; Basin, 26, 29; Colorado, 117; Columbia, 


; 
: 


123; Congo, 183; Danube, 170; Don, 378; ; 


Divides, i; Dnieper, 178; Northern Dvina, 
178; Euphrates, 209, Ganges-Brabmaputra, 
108; Garonne, 162; Tudson, 92; Hwang-ho, 
198; Indus, 198; Jordan, 203; La Plata, 153; 
Loire, 102; Mackenzie, 133; Menam, 212; 
Mersey, 258; Missi+sippi, 7, 102, 108; Mis- 
sourl, 78; Murray, 214; Niger, 185; Nile, 183; 
Ob-Irtysh, 198; Ohio, 111; Orinoco, 143; Po, 


aa 169; Rhine, 174; Rhone, 162; Sacramento, 


tm Joaquin, 


21; St. Lawrence, 131, 133: 
Thames, 155; 


121; Seine, 162; Tennessee, 102; 


ij bo at 198; Yukon, 128; Zaim- 

- desi, 183. 

Rivers, 22-52; deltas of, 29; detritus in, 23; 
divides, 25; importauce of, to commerce, 7S: 
of Africa, 183; Asia, 107, 198; Atiautic Coast 
States, $2; Austrilia, 214; Europe, 151; New 
England, 82. $3; North America, 75; Northern 
States of the Miszissippi Basin, 108; Pacitie 
States, 121; Plateau States, 114; Southern 
States of the Mississippi Basin, 103; systems 
end basins, 26; terraces, 34. 

Riviera (ré'vf’ra), in France, 14. 

Rochester (N. Y.) (rch’¢s-t@r), 98. 

Rocky Mountains (r0k’¢), 75, 79, 114. 

Rome (rom, 170. 

Rosetta (ré-zitvta), 191. 

Rotterdam (rot‘teralim), 176. 

Eouen (reo'lix’), 163. 

BRoumania (roo-ma‘ntI-4), 181. 

Kussian Empire (rish’an or rnush’an), 178- 
180; surface, 178; climate, 178; occupations, 
178, 179; commerce, 179. 

Rutland (¥:.) (rit’iand), $3. 


Sacramento (Cal.) (sic’ri-min’té), 129, 224. 
Sahara (sa-hii’ra), 183, 185. 

St. Elias, Mount (-@-li‘a=), 128. 

St. Etienne (<in’ ta’tyén’} 9153. 

St. Gall (-ci’), 163. 

St. Johns River (sant jius-), 99. 

St. Joseph «(Mo.) (-)5’zef), 110. 

St. Lawrence River (sint ly’rens), 151, 133. 
St. Louis (Mo.) (Sint loo‘is o7-loot), 10, 111. 
St. Paul (Minu.) (sant pal), 103, 

St. Petersburg (-int pe’terz-biirz), 178, 179. 
St. Thomas (sint tm’eas), 129. 

St. Vincent (W. Indics) («4nt vin‘sent), 140. 
Sakhalin (si-xa-lyén’), 210. 

Salt Lake City (Gta) (#git-), 117. 

Salvador (salva-dir’), 124. 
= Francisca (sin irin-sis’kd), 123, 124. 

Joaquin River (sin wi-kén’-), 121. 

‘San Juan (sin hvo-iin’), 190, 140. 

Santiago (sin’t?-i‘24), 147. 
Santo Domingo (sin’t6 dé-mén‘gé), 140. 
Santos (sis‘tuosh), 244. 

Sardinia (sdr-din‘i-a), 109. 

Saskatchewan (sis-kich'é-win), 133. 
Sault Ste. Marie (Canal) (s00 sint mi’rl), 111. 
Savannah (Ga.) (sa-vin‘nd), 98. ° 


Savannas, 185, 193. : 
tah ain Peninsula of (ekin’dl-nii’v!-a), 
Pern fm Atlantic Coast States. 93; Austria- 
ungary, 172; Canada, 134; France, 164; 
74; Great Britain, 159; Italy, 170; 


Mexico. 188; "New Eugland. 88: Northern 
States of the en Basin, 111; Pacific 
Coast States, 


: Plateau States, 117; 
South America,’ 149: 


, 1943 Antwerp, 175; Auckland, 
217; Bahia, 144; Baltimore, 96, 97; Banko! 
212; Barcelona, 166; Batavia. 213; Beirut, 
203; Bergen, 177;_ Bombay, 205: Bordeaux, 
164; Boston, 88; Bremen. ‘A743 Bristol, 159; 
Buenos Asres, 146; Calais, 104; Calcutta, 
200; Canton, 290; Cape Town, 104; Cardiff, 
168; Charleston, 98; Christiania, 177; Con- 
stantinople, 1&2; Danzig, 173; Durban, 104; 
Galveston, 106; Geava, 169; Glasgow, 157: 
Gloucester (Mass.), 88; Gothenburg, 1 
Guayaquil, 349; Halifax, 143; Hamburg, 173; 
Havana, 149; Yong-kony, 209; Monolulu, 
190: Jaffa, 293: Kingston 140; Leghorn, 
109: Le Havre. 164; Lishoh, 163, Liverpool. 
158: Loudon, 151; Losrenco Marques, 194; 

q _—: 


—— 


— 
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Malaza, 166; Manila, 130; Manzanilo, 135; 

.. Maracaibo, 150; Marsvilles, 164; Mazatlan, 
135; Melbourne, 217; Mobile, 106; Monte- 
video, 146; Montreal, 133; Naples, 170; New 
Orleans, 106; New York, 97; Norfolk, 9S; 
Odessa, 179; Oporto, 166; Paro-Pago, 130; 
Para, 144; Pensacola, 98; Pernambuco, 144; 
Philadelphia, 96; Ponce, 130, 140; Port Eliz- 
abeth, 14; Portlaud (Me.), 88;"Porto Rico, 
130, 139; Port Said, 142; Queenstown, 161; 
Reikjavik, 182; Riga, 179; Rio de Janeiro, 
144; Rotterdam, 176; St. Petersburg, 179; 
San Francisco, 123; San Juan, 130; Santos, 
144; Savannah, 98; Seattle, 124; Sebastopol, 
17; Singapore, 213; Southampton, 150; 
Stockholm, 177; Suez, 192; Tampa, 98; Tam- 
pico, 135: Tientsin-fu, 209; Tripoli, 189; Val- 
encia, 166; Valparaiso, M6; Venice, 169; 
Vera Cruz, 195; Vladivostok, 201; Wilming- 
ton, 9S; Yokohama, 211. 

Seas, Baltic, 176, 179; Black, 179; Caribbean, 
138; Ca=pian, 197, 195; Dead, 203; Irish, 153; 
Mediterranean, 151; North, 172; Red, 197; 
White, 179, 

Seattle (sé-At’'t'l), 124. 

Sebastopol (si-bis’té-pél’), 179. 

Seine River (sin-), 162. 

Servia (sér’vI-i), 151. _ 

Shasta, Mount (shis’ta), 125. . 

Shefiield (shéf’fcld), 158. 

Shore changes, 56. 

Shore line, 55. 

Siam (si-dim’), 212. 

Siberia (st-be’ri-a), 197, 201. 

Sicily {sis‘i-li), 170. 

Sierra Neyada Mountains (U. S.) (s¢-ér’ra 

Si joebenn fa 

Singapore (sin'g4-por’), 213. 

Sofia (s6’fé-ya), 181. 

S 32-35. 


Soil, ¢ = 

Séul (s¢-ool’ or sii’00l), 212. 

South Africa (-if’ri-ka), 193, 194. 

South America (-A-mér'i-ka), 141-150. 

Southanipton (sfith-himp’tiin), 159. 

South Carolina (-kir’-Il’na), 94; cotton manu- 

_ facturing in, 97; rice crops, 94. 

South Dakoia (-14-k6'ta), gold mining in, 109, 

Southern States of the Mississippi Basin, 
102-106; chief cities, 106; climate of, 103; 
commerce of, 106; imporiant rivers, 103; 
industries of, 105; sur‘ace of, 102. 

South Omaha (Neb.) (-«’ma-hg’), 110. 

Spain (spin’), 165-167. q 

Steppe (step), 153; in Asia, 198; Russia, 178. 

Stettin (stét-ttn’), 173. 

Stockholm (st0k’h6lm), 177. 

Strait, 57; Bering, 57, 195; Dover, 164, Gibraltar, 
57; Mazellan, 147._ 

Strassburg (striis'boora), 173. 

Sudan (s0o’diin’), 186, 192. 

Suez (s0b-tz’ or 800-Ez’), 192. 

Suez Canal, 192. 

Suez, Isthmus of, 183. 

Sumatra (sdo0-mii’tni), 213. 

Summer, Cause of, 70. aw 

Superior, Lake (-s-pt’rl-ér), 73. 

Superior (Wis.), 111. 

Surface, of the land, 16-21; of Africa, 183; 
Alaska, 128; Asia, 197; Auiantic Coast States, 
89, 92; Australia, 214; Europe, 151; France, 
162; Islands of Pacific, 217; Malay Archipel- 

ugzo, 213; Mexico, 135; New England, 82; 

North America, 75; Northern States of the 
Mississippi Basin, 107; Pacitle States, 121; 
Plateau States, 114;° Sonth America, 141; 
Southern States of the Mississippi Basin, 102: 

Susquehanna River (siis‘kwe-hin‘na-), 73. 

Sweden (swe'den), 176, 177. 

Switzerland (swit’zér-land), 167-169. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) (sir’4-kis), 98. 

Syria (sir'i-2), 203. 


Table Mountain (ti’ble-), 194 
Tacoma (ta-k0’ma), i24. 

Tamatave (ti’mi-tiv’), 134. 

Tampa (Fia.) (tam’pa), 98. =e 
Tampico (tim-pi’k6), 135. ; 
Tangier (tan-jér’), 168. Cc 
Tasmania (taz-ma‘ni-a), 217. ~ 
Tennessee (tén’nés-s7/), 102, 106. 
Tennessee River, 12. 

Texas (t¢ks’as), 102, 103, 105. 

Thames River (témz-), 155. 

Tiber, River (tI’bér), 170. 

Tibet (ti-bét or tib’ét), 207. 


~Y 


ow A 


Tientsin-fu (ti-n’tstn-), 209. 

Tiflis (tyé-tlyés), 201.- 

Tigris (ti-gris), 203. 4 

Titicaca, Lake (-tit/@kii’ka), 149. 

Tokyo (t6’ké-6), 211. 

Toledo (Ohio) (t6-1é/dd), 111. 

Toronto (t6-r6n‘td), 133. 

Transportation (trans-p6r-ta’-shun), 47; by 
rail, 47; by water, 48. 

Transvaal, ‘The (-trans-vill’), 193. 

Transylvanian Alps (trius’sil-vii/nl-an-), 171. 

‘Trenton (N. J.) (trén’tin), 97. 

Tripoli (trip’6-11),186, 189. 

Troy (N. Y.) (troi), 97. ‘ 

ee regions (toon/dra-), 153; Russia, 178_ 


Tunis (tfi’nls), 188. 

Turkey (tir-ki), 181, 203. 
Turkistan (toor’kis-tiin’), 197, 201. 
Tutuila (too’-too-0'la), 130. 


United Kingdom, 154-162; agriculture, 155, 
157; chief cities, 157, 158, 159, 161; climate, 
154; commerce, 158; exports, 157; manufac- 
turing, 157; mining, 157; scenery, 159, 

United States, 78-131; agriculture, 78, 79; cli- 
mate, 78; dependeucies, 79, 125; beat belts, 
78, industries, 79. 

Ural Mountains (ii‘ral-), 178, 200. 

Uruguay (00’roo-gwt), 146; grazing, 146. 

Utah (fi'tii), Great Salt Lake in, 118. 


Valdai Plateau (val-di’-), 178. 

Valencia (Spain) (va-lin’thé-a), 166. 

Valencia (Venezuela) (va-lin’s@-a), 150. 

Valleys, 17, 18; drowned valleys, 92; Hudson 
River valley, 92; Mississippi River, 102, 107; 
Rhine, 174; Yosemite, 124, 

Valparaiso (viil’/pa-ra-@’s6), 146. 

Vancouver (viin-koo’vér), 133. 

Venezuela (vén’&zw@'la), 149; cities, 150; prod- 
ucts, 149, . 

Venice (vén-Is’), 169._ 

Vera Cruz (va’ra kroos or vir’ krooz), 135. 

Vermont (vér-mont’), 82, 88. 

Vesuvius, Mount (-ve-sf’yi-its), 170. 

Vienna (yé-én/na), 172. 

Virginia (vér-jin’i-4), 82; tobacco raising, $4.* 

Vistula (vis’tQ-la-), 173. 

Vladivostock (vla’dy@vas-tok’), 201. 

Volcanoes, in France, 164; Italy, 170; Japan, 
210; in the Pacific, 213, 217; West Indies, 149. 

Volga (v6l'ga-), 178. 


Wake Island (wak-), 130. 

Wales (wils), 154. netete 

Warsaw (war’sii), 179. 

Washington (wosh’'ing-tiin), 122, 123; lumber- 
ing in, 122; salmon fishing, 123; wheat, 122. 

Washington (City), 100. 

Water, on surface of carth, 22-26. 

West Indies (-in’déz), 159, 140; cities, 140; in- 
dustries, 140. 

Westminster Abbey, 157, 161. . 

West Virginia (-vér-jin’f-a), 107; mining, 109; 
natural gas and oil, 109. 

White Mountains, 82. 

White Nile (-nil), 159. 

White Sea, 179. 

Whitney, Mount (-hwit’n!), 125. 

Wilmington (NW. C.) (wil’ming-tin), 98. 

Winnipeg (win’ni-ptg), 131, 133, 

Winter, Cause of, 70. : 

Wisconsin (wis-k6n’sin), iron ore in, 109; 
lumbering in, 109; manufacturing in, 110. 

World, The, 53-55. : 

Wyoming (wi-o’ming), 112; mountains, 118; 
sheep raising, 117. 


Yangtse-kiang (ying’tsé-ké-ling’), 193. 
Yellow Sea, 208, 211. 

Yellowstone Canyon, 118. és 
Yellowstone National Park, 117. 
Yezo (yéz’6), 211. TAs 

Yokohama (yo’k6-hii’m#), 211, 
Yosemite Valley_(yé-sém‘i-té-), 124. 
Yukon River (yoo’kiu), 128. 


Zambezi River (zim-ba’zé), 183. a 
Zurich (400’rik), 168. 
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